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and accountabllltyi In the remainder of this Introductions we wm look 
briefly at the content of each chapter and give further consideration to 
why administrators, elected officials, and citizens should be concerned 
about whether service distribution is equitable. 



Eonceptions of Eo uitv 

Every service distribution pattern reflects a coneeptiori of equity. 
The conception of equity may be unarticulated. Nevertheless, it will be 
nanlfested in decision rul^eSi in routine procedures for distributing services. 
In interviewing local government Officials, we have found that two conceptions 
of equity were most frequently mehtiOhedi The first is that everyone should 
receive equal services. The second is that local officials should respond to 
demands. When the questiOhihg probed behind these general responses, a number 
of interestihg complications became apparent. In many instances, equal ser- 
vice distributiOh per capita is a vague goal .often inappropriate, frequently 
modified by circumstaBces, rather than an operating procedure. In some in- 
staflCeSi Sef^lcess explicitly are distributed un^^^ per capita, even when 
administrators' tbp-of-the-^head response is tlrat equal per capita service 
distribution is the departanent^s operating norm. In some instances, equal 
service distribution is proclaimed, though in fact administrators do not 
know whether services are equally distributed. 

^ At times, i neons is tencies^b^^ distributing services eaually per 
capita and responding to demands were not recognized by administrators we 
interviewed. If recognized, sometimes no way was found to ovircome incohsis- 
tencles. For example, in Fairfax County, Virginia, requests for parks from 
each of eight districts in the county are accommodated without regard to 
relative need anrong districts. However, most projects within each district 
are^selected based on moving toward a standard of at least 8. 5. acres Of 
community parks per 1,000 people. The justification is that each Of these 
eight districts must get a relatively equal share of each bond issue in order 
to maximize the chances for voter approval. In Atlanta* one impediment tO 
Implementing the goal of equal park service in every neighborhood i according 
to park adfflinistratorSi is that residents of developed neighborhoods usually 
resist having new parks located nearby. That is, residents demand that new 
parks not be located where doing so wOuld tend to equalize park distribution.! 

Need is a third conception of equity that comnonly Is Used for certain 
services. The argument is that as needs vary, services also should vary^ 
For example^ police patrel niahpoWer often is distributed according to some 
criterion of heed (crime ratesji Sometimes, variation In street cleanliness 
is used as a basis for varying frequency of street cleaning service. In each 
instance* the cbhditloris the service is intended to improve are used as Indi- 
cators of heed for the service. 



Preference represents a fourth conception of equity. This notion of 
equity assumes that consumer preferences^liiould determine the quantity and 
quality of services that local governments provide. Preferences differ from 
demands in that th^ Include unarticulated demands as well as those that are 
expressed. Unarticulated demands must be elicited. The information costs 
therefore are high. This makes preference less practical and less used as a 
conception of equity than equality, need, and demand. 
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CHAPTER 1. THE PARADOX OF URBAN SERVICE DISTRIBUTION: 
THE ROUTINE AND THE MYSTERIOUS 



The prbvisibh ef mest local public services Involves a paradox. Most 
services ar^ routine. Nearly e^^ familiar with them - police, fire, 

refuse coll ectlbn, water, parks, reef eati on, libraries, sewage disposal, bus 
service^ Yet little Is Rnbwn- by citizens * ijy elected officials, even by 
administrators and planners- about who gets how much of them. Deciding who 
gets what is the essence of politics. The pfovision of services to people 
Is the essence of administration. But admiriistfators rarely systematically 
analyze who gets how much of the services they distribute. Instead, they 
use decision rules that seem reasonable to foutinize service distribution. 
These rules emerge from professional standards, from history and custom, from 
the pursuit of efficiency, from aspirations for effectiveness. What are the 
consiquences of these decision rules? Who benefits from the services, taken 
singly and cumulatively, that are distributed routinely in urban areas? Is 
this service distribution pattern fair? Is it equitable? 

Once the issue shifts to equity and away from routine service distribu- 
tion, the seemingly familiar gives way to the obviously mysterious. Who, 
after all, is to determine what Is equitable? Since equity involves indivi- 
dual value judpehts, it is an essentially political question. Therefore, 
shouldn't issues of equity be decided by elected officials and shouldn't 
these issues be debated and fought over during election campaigns? Though 
equity may involve individual values and politics and be the appropriate _ 
province of elected officials i the tendency seems to be that service distri- 
bution decisions are dbrni hated by administrators. Not only are these^value- 
laden issues dominated by administrators^ but it is the specialist adminis- 
trators- the police chief, the sanitation cotnmissi oner, the parks director, 
the library di rector , the fife chief, the highway engineer, the water system 
manager- and not tfie gehefalist administrators- city managers, mayors, chief 
administrative officers, plahhihg difectdrs^ budget directors- who more often 
than not are preeminent in making sefvice distribution decisions. 

What are the alternatives aSni hi stfatofs should consider in deciding 
whether a service distribution pattern is equitable? What are the main, _ 
conceptions of equity?^ How are decision rules related to service distribu- 
tion patterns? How should service distribution be measured and analyzed? 
What difference does methodology make in eriharici rig Judgraerits about what is 
equitable? Iri addition to trying to decide what is equitable, shouldn t 
admiriistrators arid elected officials at least know what is constitutional? 

fhise are some of the* questions that are examiried iri this book^ the 
bbdeetlve of our discussion of these questions is ah attempt to make equity 
a concept that administrators and other local officials can use in practicing 
their craft* dust as they use the concepts of efficiency, effectiveness, 
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water pressure itnree mi nuien re response time in one district and ten mtnute 
response time in another district, andno one exceedingan acceptable distance 
from parks in one neigfiborfiqod and 50 percent of the residents exceeding that 
distance in another neighborhood. 

- Effectiveness in resource utilization c be achieved unless there 
are service goals. Goals involve not What should be done 

and how requires that decisions be made about who will benefit. What are the 
goals of the police department? Should cri^ rates be equal in all parts of 
the cit^? Should resources be distributed so that every citizen has an equal 
chance of being the victim of a crime? Should more patrol manpower be assigned 
to high need neighborhoods? 

Is it the goal of the solid waste departinerit to pick up the garbage twice 
a week from every residence regardless of the expense and effort irivblved or 
is the goal the equalization of input of resources acrossneighbbrhbods, clean 
streets and sidewalks* satisfied citizens^ or reduced health hazards? 



Geographic distributibh is ah integral part of service effectiveness. 
Adiniriistratbrs should analyze service distribution as a basis for estimating 
effectiveness arid to provide a basis for making judgments about service equity. 
Methods for arialyzing service distributibh are presented in ehapter 4. Several 
examples are provided tb assist public officials in using distributional data 
to make policychahges and to assess the extent to which a particular pattern 
of service distribution is equitable. 

The essence of the me proposed is thitmult^ of 

service distribution should should be used that en-^ 

courages attention to the entire service del iveryprocess^^ 
proposed here uses four categories to analyze service distribution. These 
categories are resources, activities, results, and impacts. The first three 
categories have the greatest usefulness. Impact indicators are more interest- 
ing to social scientists than to government officials, because analysis of 
impacts requires more time, money, and coq^olled conditions than administrators 
are able to coitmand. Often the analysis afcservice distribution has relied 
upon resource indicators- expenditures and personnel in particular. In 
Chapter 4* the argument is made that indicators of service activities and 
results also shbuld be stressed. In fact^ service analysis that depends upon 
resource indicators may be seriously mislMding. 



The Political Dimehsibhs of Service Disti^utibri 

The close iriteractibri between pblitics and admihistratibri is apparent 
when service distributibh decisibh-makihg is analyzed. Elected bffleials 
share in sbme bf the major decisibns-- budget decisions ^p^^^^ They also 

participate in some details— primarily responding tb-cbnstltuents' cbmplaihts 
about services* However, administratbrs dominate the heart of distributional 
decision^making. They determine most of the decision rules by which services 
win be routinely distributed. Still, it is accurate to say that service 
distribution decisions tend tb evolve and drift rather than to be confronted 
and debated. Why? 
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The fifth conception of equity is that willingness-to-isay should deter- 
mine service distribution. Choice is regarded as the best guide to preference^ 
and choices are thought to be most meaningful when services are-paid for directly 
User charges and special assessment financing implement the willingness-to-pay 
concept of equity. Since willingness-to-pay is related to ability to pay* the 
Inifjlication for service distribution is that relatively well-off persons are 
likely to obtain more Of the Service provided in this way. 

These equity concepts are examined in Chapter 2. We indicate a number 
of problems associated with each conception of equity and discuss the conse- 
quences for service distribution of relying upon one standard of equity rather 
than another; 

Conceptions of equity are iraplemecitedi explicitly or implicitly^ through 
decision rules. Decision rules are rules-of-thumbi routine procedures, cus- 
tomary practices that determine how most operating and capital expenditures-^ 
are made. Decision rules have consequences for the distribution patterns for 
each service. The role and findings about the consequences of decision rules 
are discussed in Chapter 3.^ In this chapter, we suggest how the use of tech- 
nical-rational criteria in municipal departments can have adverse consequences 
for certain groups. Although there may be no intent to discriminate^o^ _the^ 
basis of race and wealth, reliance on decision rules to guide distributional 
policy and to resolve distributional issues may ensure that Some neighbor- 
hoods receive higher service levels than others. A few examples will indi- 
cate the effects that decision rules have. 

in Atlanta, the decision rule used in determining street cleaning schedules 
is that every residential street should be swept once in two weeks or^ once in 
three weeks, based Oh a one-time evaluation made more than a year earlier.^ m 
Richmond, Virginia, the decision rule is: Vary street cleaning frequency from 
once a week to once every three months, depending on how dirty the streets are 
based on periodic evaluations Of street cleanliness. 

In allocating police personnel * patrolmen commonly are distributed in 
proportion to calls for service. In earlier periods (and still in some places 
today), the decision rule has been to assign the same number of patrolmen to 
each patrol district, regardless of the number of calls for service. 



Service_Effeci 



„u...inistrators should evaluate services in terms of their achievement of 
service objectives. Varying degrees of achievement of service objectives . 
suggest whether services are more, or less, effective. Judgments, about ser- 
vice effectiveness should be made cautiously, because conditions often are 
influenced by events other than those involving the sirvice itself. But one 
aspect of assessing service effectiveness is clear. It_is not adequate_tp 
determine conmunity-wide arrest rates, library circulation rates, ^street clean- 
liness conditions, mean water pressure at the tap, response time to fires^ and 
the number Of residences more than an acceptable distance trom^a park, it is 
not acceptable to have variation among service districts of: 10 percent to_^ 
70 percent for arrest rates for burglaries, library circulation^of^one book 
per capita per year to twenty books per capita year, some neighborhoods with 
clean streets and others With dirty streets, a three-to-one variation in 
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One reason is that declsion^raakers usually do_not have an adequate des- 
cription of how any service Is distributed, Systematicanalysis, sucfi_as t^^ 
proposed here, rarely Is conducted. Deficiencies in information and analysis 
inhibit administratprs and elected officials from thinking carefully about the 
consequences oi^ distributional decisions. 

A second reason concerns the function of decision rules. Decision rules 
are intended to reduce controversy arid enshrini routine. They are designed 
to replace "politics" with "administration." Decision rules evolve from the 
history of the brgariizatiori, the preferences of individual administrators, 
aridi sometimes, the irifluerice of riatidrial professional organizations and state 
or federal gbverrimerit agencies. The objective of these decision rules is likely 
to be efficiency or effectiveness^ The distributidrial iftiplicatidRs df the deci- 
sion rules may not be stressed. Equity issues may not be explicitly considered. 

^ A third reason for drift in distributidrial^ decisibri-rhakihg is that gener- 
al is tadministratbrs, such as mayors V city managers, budget directbrs, arid 
planners, tend to beleft but, even-locked butr bf many decisibns about ser- 
vice distribution that are made Jn operating departments. The shbrtage bf 
managers' time in relation to demands for their^ t^ for part bf 

their abstinence from making service distributibn decisibns. Expectations _ 
by genera lists about special ists^expertise accounts for another pbrtiori of 
departmental autonomy. In Atlanta^ forexample, the chief admiriistr^ 
officer, to whom nearly all department heads reported,-said that distribution 
"decisions are up to the department heads. They're experts; that's why they 
are hired. If I knew enough to make those decisions, then I wbuldn^t need 
them." He abstained from distributional decisipnsbecause a) he lacked exper- 
tise* b)'he was engaged primarily in crisis management, and c] service dis- 
tributiori crises had not occurred during his tenure^ But even given the 
win and a set df norms encouraging generalist managers, planners, and elected 
officials td participatein distributional decisions, they stil] will be locked 
but of many decisions unless they have access to information about service 
distributibri arid uriless they can identify the decision rules employed and 
make irifererices abbut the distributional effects of these rules. Newcomers, 
whether elected or appbirited, will have a particularly difficult time. Gross 
service disparities may be perpetuated without executives being aware of them, 
ft few years agb^ the Baybrbf Syracuse was surprised to learn that refuse was 
collected at rabst residences at the curb, but that in some neighborhoods, 
refuse collections wer^ made a^ the side df residences. Consequently, refuse 
cql lection invblved greater effort arid iricdriveni eric for some citizens than 
for others. During a fiscal crisis, refuse cdllectibn locations were equal- 
ized. By that time, the maybr had been iri office more thari dne year. Rarely 
are distributional issues so clear; Sfteri detailed kribwl edge is required to 
make an informed judgment. To facilitate gbvernmerit general ists' participation 
in distributional decision-making, systCTa^ arialysis is rieeded bf service 
distribution patterns and the decision rules that lead to these patterns.^ 



Another political dimension of service distributibri irivblves citizeri 
participation. Much of theurban turmoil of the I960' s stemmed from the 
belief by ghetto residents that they were discriminated against in the pro- 
vision of services by local governments^ Participation mechanisms, insti- 
tuted in federal legislation in the anti -poverty programarid the mbdel cities 
program, reflected the goal of creating interest groups to lobby for a fair- 
share df urban services for poor neighborhoods. Many federal prbgrams require 



citizen partieipatidh. To implement the Housing and ebnmunlty Bevel opment 
Set of 1974i for example* brie of the acceptableformats irivolves an advisory 
group bn wfiich citizens are represented. This group participates iri shajDing 
annual prbject pribrities tb be funded under the Act. 

^ Each of these arenas of citizeri participation has functioned amid contro- 
versy and frustration. Eonflict and negotiation are inherent in citizen^ 
participation processes. But there has been more cause for frustration than 
the process of citizen participatiori itself requires. 

One cause of frustration is parieicularly applicable to requirements for 
citizen participation in local decisions about allocating funds made available 
to coiniiunities under^the federal Housing and Gbmmunity Development Agt of 19/4. 
Citizens may participate in deciding what projects should be financed^with 
ebnttiunity development funds^ Decisions are made abbut specific locations.^ 
For example* decisions^are made about whether parks and playgrounds, sanitary 
sewir lines, street improvements, side-walRs, and recreation centers should 
be located in one neighborhood- and at specific places- or in another neigh- 
borhood, public officials may be accustomed to making these decisions with- 
out careful analysis of distributional priorities. The requirement for citi- 
zen participation iri makirig these decisions increases the importance^of ser- 
vice distribution analysis. These decisions would be enriched by information 
about service distributidri _patterris . However, systematic distributional in- 
formation often is not available. 

A 

which ma? 

Places!^ old'anriarie"cerit^^^ cities Iri particular, such^as New ^ork, Detroit, 
and Cleveland, local services have been r-^treriched. When services are static 
or decliriing in quantity and quality, fairness in their distribution^becomes 
more importarit than when there is a service surplus with which_to satisfy new^^ 
demands. If retrenchment is necessary, the fairness of the retrenchment should 
be considered. Equity will be more i&iierit in a period of scarcity. Winners 
arid losers will become more evident anci rore aware of what they are winning 
and losing. Fairness in service reduction is most^likely to be achieved 
using systematic service distribution data to provide perspective for diffi- 
cult decisions. 




beqal Challeriqes and Requ^j^ements^ 

Interest iri service distribution was accelerated wheri the courts barred 
severe service discrimiriation on the basis of race. The landmark ?ase was _ 
Hawkins v. Town of ShaW3 decided by the U.S. 5th Circuit Court dt,JPPJ?J| 
Wf — In the town of Shaw, black neighborhoods, in comparison with white, 
neighborhoods, suffered fxtreme disparities in regard^to^paved streets, water 
and sewer lines, street lights, and other services. Hawkins v. Town of Shaw 
prohibiledsevlre inequalities which are.explicitly related to racial y segre- 
gated neighborhoods. How severe the inequalities must be and how explicitly 
these inequalities must be related to segregated housing patterns were ambi- 
guous in the Hawkins decision and have become more so as a consequence of the 
U.S. Supreme tourt decision in Washington v. tevi^^ in 1976. Legal issues are 
examined in Chapter 5. 
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- -Service distribotlon decisions pera^ suBtletles_wfiicb_may escape 

judicial scrutlnyi even though their effects may be_discriniinatory^ It is 
not sufficient, for examp1e,_f6r_serv1ce inequalities to besubstantial. 
Service inequalities also must follow racial lines and be intended to be 
racially discriminatory. Poverty related service ine^ for example i 

are not unconstitutional . The financing and dally prpvisjon of seryi^^^^^ 
can be manipulated for a variety of purposes, including discriminatory pur^- 
poses. Special assessment financing, for example^ puts a premium on wealth. 
Those who lack sufficient wealth and willlngness-to-pay may have to do with- 
out those services financed with special assessments, such as paved streets, 
sidewalks, and water and sewer lines. Daily administrative discretion also 
can be exercised in a discriminatory fashion. A courtroom colloquy between 
the defense attorney for a small southern municipal ity* which had been charged 
with creating racially mot1vated_serv1c^ a black housewife 

illustrates the possibilities. The defense attorney demanded to know if the 
witness was suggesting that the community's fire-fighters responded more 
slowly to calls for service in black neighborhoods than in white rieighbdrhdods . 
"0h no," the woman responded. "They always come fast and they always leave 
us the chimney." 

Many of the^T^awsuits involving service distribution have been brought 
against small cbnmuni ties in the South. These suits relied on the equal 
protection clause of the 14th Amendment to the ebnstltutibh* Sultsalso have 
been brought in New York City, Washington^ 0.6. , Fairfax Gounty, Virginia, 
Mobile, and Houston. In Mobile and Houstpn^^ alleged service di^stributi on 
disparities were used as supple^ 

was to persuade the court to declare at-large systems of electing city council 
members unconstitutional and to_ require the election of council members from 
districts. These suits were based partially on the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Additional challenges to service distribution patterns have_ been based 
on the non-discrimination provisions of the State and Local Assistance Act 
of 1972 (general revenue sharing). Several lawsuits of this type have been _ 
brought by the Lawyers' Cdmmittees for Civil Rights. Provisions of the Hous- 
ing and Conimunity Development Act of 1974 also could plausibly be used for 
some challenges td seryice distributldn patterns. In cases directly involving 
federal funds i plaintiffs may seek td prevent the use of the federal funds 
Until the court case hasbeen fully resdlved. Use of general revenue sharing 
funds Was prohibited in Chicago^ pending resdlutidh of a suit involving alleged 
hiHrig discrimiriatidh in the city police department. Injunctions also have 
been obtained In suits apirist srnill cdcmnjrilties In Hisslssippij tempdrarily 
preventing the expenditure of general revenue sharing funds Thuss three 
types of legal challenges eahi face coninunitie^ service distribution— 

one focusing on ednstitutibnal equal prdtectidhvldlatl oris, a secorid stressing 
voting rights viblatSbris, arid a third based ori statutory ridn-discrimiriatiori 
requirements Iri the use bf revenue sharing funds. 

The potential threat bf_ lawsuits Is another reasbri for ioeal governments 
to identify their service distribution patterris, Actibri to correct disparities 
is likely to be taken by the courts as a sign bf gbod faith effort, shbuld a 
legal challenge arise. Available le^^ remedies may Be sought with greater 
frequency by deprived groups, dudiclatmandatesto reallocate resburces may 
Involv^e the expenditure of large sums of money to correct service disparities. 
The intricacies of legal doctrine in this ^rea make it Imperative that public 
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bffieiais be irifbrffied abdut_the constitutionality of service distribution 
patterns. In the absence of informatidn about how public servicesare dis- 
tributed, a particular city may be required to spend a great deal of money 
in-^a_shbrt period of time simply to defend itself against charges that it 
discriminates oh the basis bf race in service provisibh. A concern with 
equity in service distribution represents gbod economics. As Merget and 
Wolff observe, "Because of judicial decisions the call fbr ah equitable dis-_ 
tribution of public services is no Ibnger merely a political slogan: it ranks 
as a legitimate, constitutionally based assertibn that local officials must 
address. "3 



The chapter on legal issues is the only chapter in which interjurisdic- 
tional equity is discussed. Comparisons bfone jurisdiction with other juris 
dictions involve methodological problems and value considerations that are 
beyond the scope of our work here. 



The Roles bf Elected Officials afi^^eneraUsts 



^ Decisibris abbut thedistribution of services are_rqutine_ decisions. 
They lack the salience bf mbre dramatic, crisis-oriented publicissues, 
eitizehs and elected Officials are concerned with, and pay attention to, _^ 
proposed tax increases, zbriing laws^ the hiring or firing of the police chief, 
strikes by public employees, projected revenue shortfalls, rising crime rates, 
disciplinary problems in the schools, and pdssible service cutbacks. However, 
it is difficult tb get excited about how hew library books are distributed 
among branch! ibraries, how police patrol manpower is assigned, and how the 
garbage is collected. 

Generalists (mayors, couheilmeh, city managers^ budget directors, planners) 
have not sufficiently recognized and aecept^^^ heed to monitor and evaluate 
distributional decisions and patterns. Several reasbhs probably account for 
this attitude. It may be assumed that across neighborhood disparities in the 
provision of services are not great and that elaborate data col lection and 
analysis procedures are not necessary to determine whb is getting what. 
Generalists sometimes believe thattfiey know how services are distributed. 
Often, these impressions will be grossly misleading. The empirical evidence 
from studies of a number of large cities strongly suggests that impressions 
about how resources are allocated are likely to be wrong. 



Public officials also may not believe that differences in neighborhood 
service levels are particularly important^ It is hard to see how 19 percent 
fewer bbbks at a neighborhood branch library will have a significant impact 
upon the quality of life of the residents. In theabsence of widespread 
citizen complaints about service disparities, the general istwil 1 focus his 
attention bh mbre pressing issues. It is true that it may not make a great 
deal of difference if one neighborhood has slightly betteraccess to public ^ 
library facilities or if its streets are lessrough than another neighborhood's. 
However, the cumulative impact bf even moderate differences in service levels 
may be significant. 

if a particular neighborhood gets fewer scheduled garbage pick-^ups per 

weekthan other neighborhoods ^ if it receives one or two fewer parks and 

playgrounds, if it is assigned fewer police patrolmen and has a higher crime 
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rate* if the books Inthe local branch_1ibrary are not respbnsi^ to reader 
preferences. If police responsiveness to requests for_assistance is_sloWer, 
If neighborhood streetsare rougher and requests for rnaintenance and repair 
are ignored^ if teachers in the schools are poorly trained andmotivated,! 
teacher/pupil ratios are higher and the condition of the physical plant is 
inferior, if sewer and drainage systems are less effective, if water pressure 
is lower, and if it receives fewer fire hydrants, the cumulative impact in 
dollar terms and in terms of the difference it makes in the safety, conven- 
ience and well-being of the residents becomes significant. 



What Should the Role of General ists Be? 



For a variety of reasons, decisions about service distribution are made 
within municipal service departments rather than by generalists. fidmihis- 
tritors rely upon decision rules to make distributidhal choices. Thecdhse- 
quences of the rule depend: upon the service arid the rule employed. Ofteri, 
the cbrisequerices of the rule may not be knbwri. The emphasis is updri the 
process of distributirig services rather than upon evaluating the implications 
for equity in resource allocation. 

_ln_theabs€srice of direction and broad guidelines from general ists, the 
administrator will have to establish goals for his agency and implement, at 
least implicitly, a particular conception of equity. The poll ce_departraent 
will decide whether resources should be ^a^^^ on the basis of need (crime 

rates), demand (calls for service) , or equality. Choices will have to be 
made from among a number of possible alternatives* Should resour«^ 
cated in such away that an effort is madetoinsure that each citizen has an 
equal opportunity of being victimized? Should the service function be given 
priority oyer the crime prevention and investigation function? If general ists 
fail to establish policy guideliheSi the library administrator will decide 
whether library services should be distributed dri the basis of demand (circu- 
latidri rates h equal ity^ preference ^ or need. The streets department will 
have to decide whether to schedule maihteriance activities on the basis of 
pefiddic ihspeetidhs of neighborhood streets or dri the basis of citizeri com- 
plaints about needed repairs. Iri order td make these choices * administrators 
will rely updri their training, personal values^ arid the riorms of their pro- 
fession. 



_ The gerieralist may decasidrially intervene iri the distributional prdcess 
by responding to citizeri arid group complaints about the need for an additidrial 
playground, inadequate facilities at the rieighbdrhodd park, not eridugh police 
protection, and potholes in residential streets. Reliarice upori citiieri com- 
plaints may not provide the best ra^^ available to gather informatAri dri 
service distribationpatterns. Some citizens are radre critical tharrdthers 
in their evaluatibn of servicequality. Because one neighbbrfibod trarisraits 
a large number of complaints topublic officials about the lack of services, 
or the inadequacyof existing services^ does not mean that the residerits are 
receiving fewer or poorer_ services than other neighborhoods. Rather, the 
residents of the neighborhood may be more likely than other citizens to become 
irritated by potholes in the street and trash left after weekly garbage pick- 
ups* They may also feel that a letter or phone call to cityhallabout a 
service grievance, attendance at city council meetings, or membership in a 
neighborhood organization will result in better service. Residents of other 
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nelgHboTHoods may make fewer complaints even thougfi the services available 
may be no better and^ In fact, may be worse. The citizens may simply feel 
lis s efficacious. They may not know where or how tp complain about service 
problems and they may believe that a complaint would not do any good. 

Senerallsts should establish procedures that would alTow them to periodi- 
cally review distributional decisions and patterns. Without data on the^is= 
tributlon of resources r activities * and results it is impossible to determine 
how services are distHbuted arid how the distributions pattern can^be changed. 
Senerallsts could require that individual departmerits collect information on 
resources, activities, and results These distrlbutlorial data could be re- 
ported on an annual basis along^ wi th the departmental budget. This would 
allow public officials to detenairie how services are distributed across neigh- 
borhoods and to make any changes iri distributibrial policy. 

Generalists should also evaluate the decision rules «nployed by muriicipal 
service departments . An analysis of decision rUTes, iri conjurictiori with data 
on resources, activities, and results^ will aid the gerieralists in gairilrig an 
understanding of the distributional impTlcations of particular rUles. Ori the 
basis of this information, the general ist may decide to direct changes in the 
rules employed in order to change the pattern of service dlstributibri^ The 
gerieralist rieeds information on both decision rules and the pattern of service 
distribution to evaluate equity in distribution and to make required chariges. 



Coriclusibri 

George R. Schradef, City Manager of Dallas, observes that "The ultimate 
solutions to the prbblems involved in equitable service dejlvery^are not easy 
ones, for the objective is elusive. , . . It is an issue that looms as perhaps 
one of the most formidable, thorriiesti arid most pressing concerns that will: 
confront the urban management professidri iri the near future." He goes on to 
say that, 

to permit these questions to be ariswered only 
in the arena of the coUrthbUse is to admit arid to 
accept failure bri bur part as managers arid admiriis- 
trators. The issue^of equity rieeds to be approached 
with the same determiriati bri arid deliberatibri with 
which we approach an funding decisions ^ It will 
play a determining-role iri most of bUr future actibris 
involving budget, personnel, program exparisl bri ^ arid 
citizen satisfaction. It must becbrae an iritegfal 
part of our planning processes* The develbpraent bf 
management service pjrograms should address equity 
concerns with the same emphasis with which we address 
aspects of economy and effectiveness* . * .To allow 
l^his opportunity to pass beyond us arid tb opt for 
legal remedies rather than responsive mariagement is _ 
tb shbrtchange our profession and our charge as public 
admlnlstrattf s.* 
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The purpose of this book is to show administrators and students how 
the concepts of equity and service distribution can be useful in local 
government planning and management. Efficiency and effectiveness are 
traditional goals of public admini strati on. _ Methods have been developed 
to make these goals operationally useful. Equity is espdusedi but its 
meaning is qbscure. The undoubted importance of eq^^ its meaning 

worth searching for. Equity will be a more useful concept if its several 
meanings arerecbgnized arid if administrator^ arid others, try to select 
carefully the particular eoricejJtibri of equity most appropriate to their 
service* circumstance^ arid values. This is a rieeessary first step. The 
key to bperatibriali'Zirig equity^^ however^ is to develop methods to analyze 
service distributlbri arid to identify tfiedecisibn rules whose use leads to 
a particular pattern of service distribution^ Goricepts of equity^ decision 
rules^and service distribution patterns then can be related to each other^ 
debated, weighed, and reevaluated. _ Through this interaction, local official^ 
can decide whether to changeany, or each, aspect of the service distribution 
network- thedominant conception of equity, the decision rules, arid/br the 
service distribution pattern. 
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L Reftrtnces In this chapter to decision rules and processes used 
In various cenmynl ties are based on Interviews with local gdverniheht of- 
ficials conducted by the authors. 

2. fhi handbooks that acMinpany thts publication* by the same 
authorsi dial with police, solid waste collections libraries, and parks 
and^creatlon^ They exaffllni decision rules and service distribution 
information systems in detail for these services. 

^ 3. Astrld E. Merget and HI 1 lip H. mtfjr, .z'^The Uw and Municipal 
Services: Implanenting Ecu 1 ty , " ^4jbUc aanaqement 58 (August* 1976), 2-8. 



4. Seorge R. Schfader, Public Management . 58 (August. 1976). 
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__ In reflecting on tfi1s introduction equity i and urban service 
distribution, and In reading the cfiapters tftat follbWi tfiese are sdriie 
questions to which answers should be found: 



U Hw pch do urban managers know about the service distribution 

pattern in their communities? 

2. How should service distribution be measured and analyzed? 

3. What are decision rules, how are they usedi and what influence 
do they have on service distribution? 

4. What are some of the important conceptions of equity which 
urban managers should consider? 

5i How can cohceptidhs of equity be related to indicators of ser- 
vice distribution? 

: 6. What is the relationship between conceptions of equity and 
deeisidn rules? 

7. -Why is geographic service distfibutipn analysis important in 
analyzing the effectiveness of local public services? 

8. Instead of being decided, why do service distribution patterns 
often evolve and drift? 

9. What role do elected officials and urban managers have 1n 
making distributional decisions? 

10. What would adequate service distribution information add to 
the process of citizen parti cipati oh in local government? 

n. What did the court decision in tfawic4ffs^ v. Town dl^Sfiaat do? 

lIV What cohstitytidnal provisions and federal statutes have pro* 
vided the basis for legal challenges to service distribution? 
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eHAPTlR 2. Equm ANB SERVieE DISTRIBUTION 



.^^eyeral goals are seught by public officials when they consider how 
government services should be allocated. Three of these goals are effi- 
ciency^ effectiveness^ and equity^ Each of these goals is "abstract* subdect 
to differing interpretations, difficult to define. However ,^we can define 
than sufficiently to distinguish them from each other. Efficiency concerns 
achieving results at least cbst^ Qf two metiSods* the one achieving the 
result sought at the least cost is jthe most efficient. The goal of effec- 
tiveness focuses on results. The most effective program is the one that 
achieves the- most of the results sought. Cost considerations are secahdary. 
In practice* therefore* administrators try to balance considerations of 
efficiency and effectiveness. 



Equii^ concerns who gets what. It involves fairness and Justice. Is 
the distribution of benefits in society fair? 0o the recipients of govern- 
ment services get the type of servicis they should receive in the counts 
and the quality that are appropriate? Are public officials responsive to 
all citizens in all parts of the jurisdiction? Do some citizens get responded 
to in ways that differ from the responses othervreceive? Are services 
similarly effective in all parts of the Jurisdiction? If not, is there a 
reasonable justification for differeices in service effectiveness? 

we are concerned with Row the concept of e^^ can be used by local 
public officials in their deliberations about service distribution, we^are 
concerned primarily with the services that nearly everyone uses, directly 
or indirectly. These are services like police and fire, solid waste^collec- 

ti on. water supply.^streets* libraries » and parks and recreation. ^The 

analysis of who gets what can be conducted most usefully by local government 
officials in geographic terms. Vffiat^ij pe geographic distribution of 
services and is that distribution appropriate?^ Other approaches to equity 
analysts may be eenceptually sound, but geographic analysis^we believe, is 
most prartical for public adnini strata to use. The discussion in ensuing 
chapters embodies this geographic approach. 

In this chapter, we e»mihe five conceptions of equ1ty--equity as 
equal 1"^* equity based on need, equity based on demand, equity based on 
preference* and equity based on willingness- to-pay. Our main concern is to 
clarify the implicatibhs of basing local service distribution decisions on 
one, or another^ of these equity concepts. What are the J ikely consequences 
of basing decisions about where to locate public parks, how to distribute 
police manpower, and how to allocate funds to purchase new 11 bra 17^ books 
bh one* or another* of these five concept! ons,6f equity? Our aim 1s^to^ 
fi«lP_local public officials and citizens be self-consciously aware of the 
distributional implications of equity alternatives. 
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i .Om irRpdPtlBt equity eencept Is tHa^^ sheuld_be distributed 

ai}&«a!1y; Equal distribution ftas several meanings; Tftese meanings ftave 
t^rsa dljnens1<»r:s. One dimension involves units of analysis. The second 
Involves tfi'i rsnge of permissible variation. The third dimension involves 
irdi caters cf services. 

1 i Units of analysis i 

___ We are concerned with two units of analysis. The first unit of 
aiialj^sis is the household. Sons services are supplied directly to house- 
holds, E^mples are solid waste eenectioh and water supplyi^ Data can 
be gathered oh tfte service that household in one neighborhood and 

compared with the service that households receive in another neighborhood. 
For example, an analyst may find that the frequency of solid waste collec- 
tion at households in Neighborhood A is the sami as the frequency in Neigh- 
borfiood B. The meaning of equal service distribution * in this instance* is 
that households in one neighborhood receive services equal to those in other 
nelghborhcodi. 

The second unit of analysis is the neighborhood or service district. 
Some services are not supplied to households. Instead^ they are iiade avail- 
able to neighborhoods qr^servi« distr1c'te For example^ a fire station is 
located to serve a district within a service radius. A park is Intended, 
primarily, to serve residents for some distance on all sites. Neighborhoods 
can be compared with each other in terms of the adequacy' of these services. 
B buse halds within each neighborhood^ however , will be varying distances 
f rOT etch park and fire station i The meaning of equal service distribution 
for parks is that each neighborhood has the same hunger of acres of park- 
land for evei^ l,ddd residents. 

2i Range of permissible variation. 

Equal service distribution may refer to precise equality or to dif-^r- 
encas within a range of permissible variation. The example used above for 
frequent of solid waste collection is an instance where strict equality 
Is j»sslble* Solid waste iray be collected from each household in each 
nelJhfeOFhodd exactly two times per week— ho more* no less* It is unlikely, 
however i that each aelghborhoqd will have exactly 10 acres of parkland for 
etch 1^000 residents. It Is also unlikely that the time it takes for the 
first fire truck to reach a fire after a call for service is received will 
be exactly three and one-half minutes in every neighborhood. Instead, an 
equal^lstpibutl on of pafkl and and fl re response time ray mean that the 
differences among neighborhoods are limited-^^re within some permissible 
range of variation. An extension of thli notion Is that each neighborhood 
should be served at least at some minimum acceptable standard. For example, 
perhaps local public officials have set a goal of serving each neighborhood 
with at- least 8 acres of parkland for each 1^000 residents ^ These 
^flclals may think of neighborhoods as having equal park land, once this 
standard Is reached, even though some neighborhoods may have far more than 
the amount called i'or by the minimum standard. Under this notion of equal 
service distribution what is meant Is that a minimum standard is reached or 
exceeded^ hot that services really are equal, 
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3* Indlcitdfs of services. 

Equal service distribution Is meihingful only In the context of : 
indicators for measuring services. Services cannot be corapared for equaT- 
ity in the abstract. Indicators must be selected. Chapter 4 1s devoted 
to the presentation of a framework for analyzing service distribution. In 
that chapter, three categories Of indicators are riliid upon--ind1cators 
of resources, activities, and results. The difference between these cate- 
gories can be illustrated with police services. One might analyze police 
distribution in terms of a) the number of police patrolmen per l.OQQ neigh- 
borhood residents (a resource indicator); b) the average response time 
(the time from receipt of a call for servlee until the police officer's 
MTrival at the scene) for each neighborhood (an activity indicator); or 
c) the clearance rate (the percentage of crimes cleared by the arrest of 
soiiKOfie suspected of comnitting these crimes) fbr each neighborhood (a 
result indicator). 

. Equal service distributiOh could mean: 

a. Equal numbers of police patrolmen per 1,069 residents; 

b. Equal response time; 

c. Equal clearance rates. 

It is hot important at this point for the reader to understand fully 
the dlstlnrtlon between J^ndica tars of resourcss, activities, and results. 
Our purpose here Is to emphasize that the hoti on of equal service distri* 
butlon is meaningful only In the context of specific indicators of service 
distribution. Because indicators measure different Important aspects of 
service distribution * it is essential to use a multiple indicators apjiroach 
to service distrlbutidh analysis. 



Ij^eonsistency Between Equali ty and Othe r^oulty eoncents^ 

The concept that equity requires equal ity Is not easily recdnciled 

with the concepts that equity should be based on need, demand, preference, 
or wi111ngness-to-pay. To discuss these inconsistehcles, each of these 
alternative equity concepts must be defined and briefly explained. 



Meed 

Equity based oh need assumes that seme people have a greater need for 
pufelic services than do other people and that these greater needs should 
influence the distribution of public services. How differing heeds are 
Identified is one complication with this equity concept. Another diffi- 
culty concerns how Targe differences in need should be before different 
levels of service are provided to deal with those needs. Some of the compH 
cations associated with need will be considered later at greater length. 
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At tfi1s pointy It Is sufficient tsno^^ that if .needs vary and If 
services vary to some degree In relation to needs* then fey definition 
services cannot be distributed equally. Thus, the notion that equl^ 
rfqulres equality Is Inconsistent with the concept of equity based on need. 

Thi s statenient of the Incbnsl stehcy between equity as equal ity and 
need is too abrupt, however. There Is potential for recognition 
the equality and need concepts of equity. Qne way to achieve this is 
through the permissible j-ange of variation aspect of service equal 1^:- 
dlscussed above. If f1re response times must vary, and if park acreage 
per 1 ,680 persons must va»7i then this vafJatlon can fa vo^ 
greater needs. The notion of distributing services in order to achieve a^^ 
level of minlffluffl standards also permits variation In response to needi All 
neighborhoods an be provided with a minimum standard of parks, or libraries, 
or fire stations^ However* SOTO be provided with services 

beyond this minimum standard. Those neighborhoods receiving more can be 
places where residents have greater heeds. The apparent logical Incompatl- 
bitlty feetweeri the equality and need concepts ^ therefore, 1s eroded by the 
range Of permissible variation and the minimum standards aspects of service 
equality. 



Demand 

Equity based on demand means that public service distribution should 
be influenced by the explicit demands that people make for services, 
denands can be expressed In several ways. Use of facilities (parks, _ 
llbnrles, buses, water, and so oh) reglsters^danandi Requests for services 
(a new park, playground swings, a paved street] express demands, eafiplalnts 
about services (uhcsl lectin refuse , inconsiderate employees ,^1 nconvenleht 
hours of bperatidh) ranlfest danands. Voting, interest group activity, and 
public protests all coiramnlcate denands* dust as some people say they want 
mere of a service, others say they want less, and some want the same amount 
but at a different level of quality. The distributional consequences of 
responding to denands will be discussed later. 

At this point It Is Important to observe that equality is not con- 
sistent with demand-based equity, unless^ demands are equany distributed. 
Again ii variation can be acconmodated through tte range of permissible 
wlatlbn and through the arlnlmiin standards aspect of service distffbutlon. 
For example, an helghborheods could be provided with services that meet a 
nrinimuin standard. Services Jn excess of this minimum standard could be 
provided on the basis of demand. 

the difficulty of reconciling equi^ based on demand with equity 
based dh heed also Is apparent, the demand and need concepts of equity are 
consistent If those with greater needs express them as demands. Whether 
denands reflect heeds accurately is an empirical question. 



Another equity concept is that services should be based on pref- 
erinces*. Preferences Include expressed and unexpressed wishes. An 
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untxpressed wish still can &e a preference. People itiay feel Hfee re^uest- 
Inf or cenipl lining without doing so. They may want to use pu511c services 
but are deterred by. 1 ack of money or accessibility. They may viant to tise 
a park but fear for their safety. It seems probable a) that not all 
people In one neighbqpood want the saire of services » 

and b) that net all neighborhoods want the sane package or level of services. 
Thus, equality and preference as equity are difficult to reconcile. Unless 
all preferences are expressed as defliinds, then the preference and demand 
concepts of equity also are inconsisteht* Preferences al so may not match 
needs, ^r examplei need for park s^ could be measured by the inctane 

characteristics of neighborhood residents. Qne^could infer that poor 
lieoplt hive less private i^rd space, less interior house space, less money 
for private recreatloni and less irebili^ to recreation opportunities 
outside of the neighborhood i Therefore, one could assuffle that residents 
of poor neighborhoods have a greater need for neighbdrhdbd parks than do 
the residents of richer neighborhoods. There is na guarantee i however, 
that needs measured in this or in any other way will be manifested in 
matching preferences^ 



Willi 



Willingness- to-pay measures both the presence and intensity of demand. 
It requires that preferences be expressed and that the expression of pref- 
erences be weighed in the crucible of how much services cost. ^ Intensity 
is tiken into account because expenditures made once cannot be made for 
other goods or services. Thus, some argue that preferences and denands 
are most realistically represented when they are expressed through ^ 
wlllihgness-tb-pay for specific services. Equity, in this view, should be 
based on the willingness of consumers of services to pay for then. 



Willingness-to-pay, however. Is related to ability *tb-pay. Since 
ability- to-pay is not equally distributed, willingness-to-pay is hot likely 
to be equally distributed either^ Therefore* this equity concept is 
inconsistent with equity as equality. Ability- to-pay may also be diamet- 
rically opposed to equity based on needs Will ingness-to-pay is a varia- 
tion on denand and preference. Thus^ there should Je similarities between 
^efii* However t many people with unexpressed preferences may not be willing 
to pay^fof thefii. AlsOi many people who complain about, make requests for, 
and use services might hot do so if price tags were attached to these 
activities. 



The^uroese of Noting Inconsistencies B e tween E guit^Copcepts 

Judgiiints about equity require judgments about values. Choices must 
be made. Among these chqicK are the conceptions of equity that seen most 
appropriate. One could approach the subject by choosing one conception of 
equity and ttying to fit it to every circumstance^ We believe that the 
role of Ibal public officials is too complex to make such a simple, 
all-purpose choice work effectively as a guide to deci si on-^-maklng. Rather, 
m think -thafiublic officials will do better by balancing these concep- 
tions of equi^, by picking one or two to fit most circumstances* but 
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modifying than with other conceptions' of equity undep^ certain conditions; 
fiti havi attemptid to dlstinfulsh the conceptions of equity from each other. 

now consider some of the characteristics -off and problems with* the 
conceptions of equity based on need, demand* preference, and will inghess- 
to-pay. At the end of this chapter we will suggest some general ways of 
using conceptions of equity to aid decision-making. 



goulty Based^on Need 

The concept of need, as used here, refers to characteristics of 
peeple or eoadltl ens In society. Low Income Is such a^ character! stjc- 
We tfilnfe of Tow-lncane persons as having a greater need for most public 
services than better-off people because they ha^^ less potential for 
obtaining those services with private resources. In theory. It would be 
possible for all services that now are publicly provided to be privately 
provided In the future^ Qnee this change Is eontanplated, it Is easy to 
see that lovf-lncpe persons would be deprived of more services that they 
previously enjoyed than would middle and upper Income persons^ 

jliers also are specific Indicators of need. Houses that are built 
with f! anmable material s and are close tofether create a , condition of 
hi gher heed for fire protection services than de houses that are less 
flanmable and farther apart. The probability of the occurrence of fire Is 
greater. In the first Instance, as Js the probability that the fire will 
sp«ad once it breaks out. Furthermore^ the potential for loss of life IS 
greater.^ Al^though properly values may be higher In the less dense ansa, 
potwitlal property loss still may be less there because the potential for 
fl re occurrence and spread Is less. Therefore* conditions of flanwable 
materials and houses located close together are specific indicators of 
need fbr fire protection. 

J t should be noted that jieed differs from preference. Preference Is 
subjective. It Is a matter of what individuals prefer. Seed Is objective. 
This does not mean, of course, that need Is easily^ Identified or that needs 
once Identified can be compared readily. For example. It Is difficult to 
eoiipare the needs of one person or neighborhood with the needs of other 
persons or nelghborhoedSii But the concept does lend itself to outside _ 
Judgnerrti A public official can decide that a certain variable, such as 
Income, Is a useful Indicator of heed and then use that Variable as a 
partial guide to the distribution of a public service. However, even a 
generaMndlcator of niid (incona, for example) should not be considered a 
good guide to iim distribution of all services. One should also consider 
whether ^ ere are causaL»*«"tat''ohsh1ps between the condition of having 
low income and the nature of the public service. Will the goals of the 
service be better achieved by giving more of the service to some persons 
than to others? 

It should also be enf haslzed that the concept of equity based on need 
Is redlstrlbutlve In nature. Equity based en need Implies that the 
pre-existing distribution of benefits In society should be changed by govern 
mint pol1<^. It implies that the private distribution of reseurces Is ^ 
Inadequate* We are accustomed to this concept with social welfare services. 
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Income maihteriariee jjrbgramSi especially for the agedi infirm, and children, 
have long traditions. It seems less.familiar to think pf water_sap|5ly , or 
police, or parks as services which also can be used to redistribute benefits 
to society. One could decide, of course, to use some services to redistribute 
benefits and to apply other equity concept j to other services. What we suggest 
here is that one be self-consciously aware of this alternative and of the 
reasons why one decides in favor of an equity based on need concept or rejects 
it. 



implications of EguUvL^s Eguaa^^ and Equity Based Oh Need 

the question arises whether government has ah obligation to respond _to 
greater than average needs for urban public services. It could be argued 
that public officials only have a responsibility to provide an equardistri- 
butibn of resources and that additional service needs over and beyond these 
minimal levels are a private responsibility. Equality as equity has the 
virtue of simplicity since it contemplates equal treatment of different^groups. 
It is insensitive to a variety of characteristics and conditions that distin- 
guish individuals, groups, and neighborhoods. 

The poor person often experiences neighborhood disadvantages. His Income 
level (and in some instances his race) often requires^that he J1ve in^areas 
with greater than average service heeds. Poverty neighborhoods have higher 
crime rates and are less safe than wealthy ones. Dilapidated wooden frame 
structures are more susceptible to the Outbreak of fi re, than new brick homes. 
Families with spacious lawns, backyards ^ and single family dwellings have 
fewer needs than poor people for public recreational facilities. Poverty 
areas have more litter, debris, and unhealthy living conditions_than richer 
ones Residents of better-off neighborhoods are more mobile and less reliant 
on public transportation systems. The restrictions placed on the choice of 
residential location by race and wealth consign sOme groups to areas that 
generate extraordinary service needs. 

Failure to respond to extraordinary service heeds will have an, effect 
beyond the fact that those individuals and groups deprived by the operation 
of the private sector will not be accorded special consideration in public 
sector distributional choices. As extreme examples, failure to provide a_ 
greater police and fire effort in run-down, high crime, poverty ridden neigh- 
borhoods can have spillover effects for other parts of the city. For other 
services, the consequences of an equal distribution of services across the 
entire city, regardless of need for services^ are less clear. As a^result, 
the reasons for responding to need are less compelling.- Poor neighborhoods 
may heed more public recreation services. However, failure on the part of 
government to address these needs may have little direct, short-run impact 
upon wealthier neighborhoods. Although thejong- term results ^might be lower 
income and employment levels and a higher incidence of crime (which might 
affect other individuals and groups in terms of an increased tax burden to 
support more police and expanded welfare rolls), these indirect consequences 
a*€ complex, poorly understood, and difficult to anticipate and demonstrate. 
Still, the actual spillover effects may be inmense. An equal distribution 
of resources may hot be in the best interests of even those who can manage 
to supplement public service provisions with private transactions. The 
externalities of ignoring need as a guide to service distribution may leave 
all groups worse off; 
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When-Does-^gtitty^ Baseil on Need Tend to be Acceptable to the Public? 

^ Need as equity is viewed by the p^^ as a more apprdjsriate guide to 
resource distribution for some services than for others. Health and welfare 
services provide prominent examples of this perspective Citizens are also 
willing tP accept need as a basis for resource allbeatibh for other services. 
A distributional policy that assigned more police manpower to high criraei 
poverty areas would probably generate little widespread bppbsltibri.^^^ H 
and upper-Income neighborhoods also might want a greater police effbrt in 
their own communities. At the same time, they recognize that the incidence 
Of crime provides a rational basis for the distribution of police manpower. 



For other services , howeverineed as a guide to the distribution of 
services is accorded less legitimacy. Wealthier Individuals are probably 
less willing to accept the argument that black (and other low- income] nelgh- 
bbrhbbds have a greater need for recreational services and shquldi in fact, 
receive riibre public resources. If crime rates are a valid indicator of the 
need fbr pblice services, why dbesri't the number of idle youth congregating 
at street corners qualify as ah appropriate measure of the need for recreation 
services? Several reasons probably account for the difference. 

First, crime rates provide a relatively straightforward method for mea^- 
suring the incidence of need. Many crimes are reported directly to the police 
and recorded on a daily basis. No such ihdicatbrs are available to index the 
need for recreational services. In general , recreatibh departments do not 
regularly collect and disseminate on a neighbbrhbbd by heighborHood basis 
data on overcrowding at parks and playgrounds. Seebhd, the citizen tends to 
perceive the incidence of reported criminal behavibr in direct terms. The 
spillover effects of failing to provide a greater effbrt in high crime areas 
are recognized. A rising crime rate is interpreted in personal terms even 
though much of the increase may occur in other parts of the city. Indicators 
of need for fecreatlonal facilities lack drama and salience^ -Recreational 
services are thought of in locality-specific terms. Most citizens db not 
believe that these services have a significant impact upon life, limb, and 
pirbperty. 



Edtiity Based On Need: Dimensions of Serv4€e^e44very 

Another probleffi associated with need as equity revolves around an adequate 
cbnceptuallzatlbn of the various dimensions of the service delivery and distri- 
bution process- resources, activltieSj and results. Although these Issues are 
relevant cbnsideratlbris fbr each of the different conceptions of equity, they 
are particularly Important when dealing with equality and need. Since these 
dimensions are dealt with in considerable detail iri Chapter 4, our discussion 
will be brief. 

|f the public official relies upbn the input of resources as the basis 
for responding to need, fie will distribute more (expenditures, manpower, 
books, equipment, facilities) to high heed areas. Howeveri a greater input 
of resources may have little effect upbh results (street cleanliness for 
refuse collection, arrest rates for pblice services) i The basis selected_by 
the public official to respond to need (resburces, activities, results) will 
determine the effort required to achieve success. 
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Responding to need on the basis,of,an^increased. nput^of^ s a" 

easier task to aeeomplish than res pondang f ^^^^^"^^^-^"^p^^ 
the public official may allocate a somewhat higher leveLo^expend^^^^^^ 

^^^^^i^^^^'^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

to those observed in upper-income areas. 

66ffi66ds UrgilJ account for tfie sbcUl «"J''i|5^«??^^5'^^e^^ cM?actlr1stlcs 

be effective in addressing a given social condition. 

bemafld^^g^uity 

Demand for urban public services represents ,another^standard of Juity. 
D^anfas equity xan be approached and^ 

individual citizens or neighborhood ?roupi or eivic assoc^^^^^^ 

that the city build another park^or 1 brary_o^^ letters. Or 

allocated and reallocated on the basis of user levels. 



can uri 1 1 ui "11 J i cj^wi'- * - -^"» 

as the variation in need and preference. 
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A third aspect of derfiand as equity is that it tends to maximize responsive^ 
hess in resource allbcatidh. From the standpoint of both the administratorand 
the citizen, it Siay make little sense to stock books in branch libraries that 
aren^t usedi to build a recreation center in a neighborhood where existing re- 
creation facilities are under- uti 1 i zed, to assign additional police patrol in 
areas that make relatively few requests for police assistance* and to frequently 
resurface streets in neigh6brhbbds where traffic volume is low. 

Demand as equity furper contributes to responsiveness in service distri- 
bution by minimizing administrative feedback costs. Municipal departments 
can rely upon citizen complaints and contacts for infbrmatiba abeut pbthbles 
In residential streets, missed garbage pick-ups, stray animals, debris, and 
faulty drainage and sewer lines. Maintenance crews and resources can be 
scheduled and allocated in response to these citizen contacts. The admiriis- 
tratdr Is not required to develop an elaborate inspection system to mbriitor 
the performance of various public services. 



Problems with Basing Equity on Demand 

Demand as equity has several shbrtcbmings. Use of urban public services 
may Be, and probably is, differential ly distributed across neighborhoods and 
groups. If resources are allocated on the basis bf consumption levels (cir- 
culation and attendance rates at libraries and parks, number of calls for 
assistance for assigning police patrol fnahpower* traffic vol^ume for rasurfac- 
ing residential streets) and pbbr neighbbrhoods use these services less, the 
subsequent pattern bf service distribution Will be skewed in the direction of 
wealthier areas. 

The argument that failure to use a particular public service represents 
an expression of citizen preference for that service eh the part bf groups 
and neighborhoods cannot be accepted at face value. The spatial distribution 
of public service facilities may have an impact upon the extent to Which they 
are used. If less mobile, low income citizens have tb travel tbo great a 
distance to take advantage of a particular public service, they may decide 
not to use the service at all. A distributional policy that emphasizes con- 
sumer demand as a guide to resource allocation will further deprive those 
groups and neighborhoods initially disadvantaged by previous decisions about 
where public service facilities should be located. 

Failure to use a particular service may also be related to the fact that 
the service is hot responsive tb citizen preferences. Branch libraries located 
in pbbr rieighbbf hoods may have Ibw circulation rates. However, the types of 
materials, facilities, and programs made available in Ipw-circulatlon libraries 
may hot be responsive to the preference of local residents, A distributional 
pbl icy that emphasized respbhsiVehess tb the variation in citizen preference, 
as well as respbhsiveriess to user levels* might well be reflected in subsequent 
circulation rates. As a result^ the pattern of resburce allocation on the 
basis of consumptibn levels cbuld undergo a substantial shift. 

In a related vein, failure tb use a service may be a functibn of the sub- 
standard quality of the service provided. Gitizens may hbt use a neighborhood 
park if it is poorly maintained and lighted, if it is understaffed^ if it is 
unsafe, and if available facilities (picnic areas, playgrounds, athletic fields) 
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are llmitedi Few calls to the pollce.ma^ mean that ^itlzens pf a p^rt cyUr 
nelqfiborhooa view poliee responsiveness to requests for assistance as inade- 
quate. Sepeatel But unsuccelsful attempts to obtain satisfactory service 
may eventually lead to a depressed level of citizen contacting. 

Another shortcoming of demand as equity is that SOTe^groups and 
duals are more likely than others to contact government^offieials^about ser- 
Vili rllated problems. The evidence suggests ^^atblacks^are ess likely 
than whites to coranunicate a service grievance to PubJIcofficials.^^If blacks 
are mriikely to organize and join a neighborhood civic association and 
present their pet?tlDn for a new'park directly to the department head ^^J^y 
Sanage^ Aeunci 1 , or mayor, the additional recreational facility may _be con- 
s?rScled ^ neighborhood wirh a well-organized and v^^^^ comm- 
unity associations. If street construction^and jepair priorities^^^^^ 
mined in part by the number of citizen complaints and Slacks are l|ss likely 
S complain about the quality of neighborhood streets, maintenance efforts may 
be diverted to those areas that generate a high number of contacts. 

Equity Based on Preference 

At a distributional stage, consumer preferences should be considered 
for some services. For example, there seems litte reason not to consu t 
neighborhood residents about reading tastes. Failure to ^o^o may result in 
slibrarv building that stands unused at worst, or that ^contains materials 
lhU a% read and used reluctantly^ at best. If a decision "jas previou|ly 
belfi made to provide neighborhood public "brary services. ^facilities that 
r^ln unused or under-utilized because of lack of responsivenes| to citizen 
Dr^i?eScerreprese^^^ an inefficient use of scarce.resources. : J^^m 
lltl%l^^f of f^^^^ there can be little justification for. insisting that 
?S b^oks^o?k in libraries located in ghetto neighborhoods solely reflect 
rid ? 0 ^^middll-c^^ 

residents Within the service area of a neighborhood park to be asked tneir 
preferences about facilities, equipent, and programs. 

PflHii-v based on oreference has several implementation problems. ^^''Sti 
the uni? of ^nliysis S^oblem is relevant. If government.attempts to respond 
S the vaPiatidn in consumer preferences for public services, itj^jt 5ettle 
uDoflomrWog?apM unit (block, tract, planning district, neighborhoo^^^^^ 
inhf unites is too large, racial and socioeconomic heterogeneity would 
present enormous difficulties. 

A 5Pcond Problem is that individuals' service tastes may vary ^widely. A 
hous^ifi Say p^l^rthlt the local neighborhood branch library stoc^ ght 
fict1onrthrs?uden? might P^^^f^ i°^,ip^"J"?'/?gnSl*l?bra fp^^^^ clay^ 

sjriiJ^iciriidSi^i."^^ 

HrrtoiHP a Quicke? response to individual calls for police assistance, while 

InotSerlrouM^Shl same neighborhood jight P^efer^hat the police 
devote a greater effort to a crackdown on criminal activity. 

A third broblem is that consumer preferences for particular sirvices may 
be er^atiband subject to change. The government's abili ty^to. respond to 
fluctiltlons in preference is limited. A decision to Invest millions in the 
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acquisition^ constructidhi equipping, and staffing of a public service facili 
cannot easily be altered tiD accbninodate a cfiange jn preference. Many citizen 
may be unsure about the value they place upon a particular public service. 
Since the consumer is hot required to express his preference through the ex- 
penditure of private wealth, an expression of preference may never be require 



_: Shifting preferences may also occur as a result of population shifts. 
The prospects for ^ in distr1,butiohal decisidh- 

raakihg are enhanced in stable neighborhoods. Some seryicres can acconinddate 
changes in neighborhood preference brought about by mobile pdpulations (foot 
vs. motbrizedpoljce patrol, for example). For certain fixed public service 
facilities, however, sych flexibility is much more difficult to realize. 
Residents' preference for park facilities may change frdm tennis courts to 
basketball courts and back again to tennis courts as the neighborhood popula- 
tion changes. The cost of responding to such changes in preferences is very 
high. 



Equi ty Based on Willingness-to-Pay 



A final standard of equity in service distribution will be briefly 
considered, Willinghessrtd-pay incorporates elements of demand and prefer- 
ence^ Individuals decide what and how much they want to buy. Intensity of 
preference is measured by cost. 

It can be argued that the most appropriate way in which to distribute 
a variety of urban public services is to duplicate the operationof the 
private sector as closely as possible. Some services in some communitiesare 
delivered oh the basis of willingness-to^pay (water, gas^ electricity, refuse 
collection, sewerage, some recreational services). It can be maintained that 
all services should be delivered on a fee basis^ By tying_ service delivery 
to willihghess-to-pay^ some of the problems associated with preference 
(intensityof preference), need (definition and measurement), and demand 
(the variationin user levels may reflect insensitivity to the service prefer- 
ences of some groups) are avoided. 

-^^ Under this system, responsiveness in resource utilization would be en- 
hanced since no citizen would receive a service he did not want. At the same 
time, responsiveness to preferences would be maximized. The service prefer- 
ences of some would not be Imposed upon others. The citizen could buy as 
much or as little of a particular service as he chdse. He wduld hot be re- 
quired to pay for what other citizens consumed. Willihgness-td-pay as equity 
assumes that the individual citizen knows his dwn interests and needs. He 
bears little responsibility for the service needs of others. 

However, willingness-td-pay as aguide to service distribution ihcdrpdr- 
ates a number of systematic biases. One of the distinguishing characteristics 
of public sector service provision is its potential for ameliorating theex- 
treme inequities prdduced by the operation of the private sector^ Each of 
the cdhceptidhs of equity previously discussed (equal ity,_pr^ needi 
demand) assumes that a redistribution ofresburces is appropriate. Although 
this often implicit notion of_redistribution is more apparent for some per- 
spectives(equal1ty and need) than for others (preference and demand), each 
standard of equity entails a set of outcomes that differ from those of the 
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private sector. In principle, individuals with higher incomes do hot receive 
preferential treatment in service distribution. 

Basing eguity on willinghess-tb-pay wotild limit public control over re- 
source distribution. Some disparities Of the private sector would occur in 
the public sector. Income levels would Influence who got what. Extraordinary 
service needs would receive little attention. The service preferences and 
prlofities of citizens with limited Incomes would be ignored. Equal treatment 
of different groups would not be a relevant consideration in distributional 
policy. Those individuals and groups deprived by the operation of the private 
sector would be disadvantaged by the public sector as well. The opportunities 
1 nherent i h publ i c sector all ocati ons f or counteracti hg and mi t1 gati ng the 
Inequalities produced by the private sector would be circumscribed. 

Equity based oh Willingness- to-pay has consequences beyOnd the fact that 
service levels would be closely related to the citizen's standi^ng in the socio- 
economic hierarchy. Poverty neighborhoods would receive no more parfcs^ ^police* 
libraries, garbage picR-ups, and transportation services than they couJd afford 
to buy with private funds. While these purchases might accurately reflect ser- 
vice priorities, preferences would be satisfied in direct proportion to the 
level of personal wealth. Since income levels in these neighborhoods are 
ienerally not sufficient to satisfy mere basic needs (adequate housing, for 
example), it is unlikely that a significant percentage of available private 
wealth would be diverted to traditional urban services. 

the spillover effects of extreme differentials in neighborhood service 
levels are unknown. However, it is probable that the consequences of depressed 
service levels are not limited to the deprived neighborhood. Beyond some _ 
thresholds it is likely that too little police and fire protection, inadequate 
refuse collection^ and too few recreation and transportation services will, in 
the long run, have a significant and detrimental impact upon adjoining and even 
distant neighborhoods. In all likelihood, these anticipated consequences 
account, in part, for the limited use of willingness-to-pay as a system for 
brganizing the delivery and distribution of a variety of basic urban services. 

Why Arg Fees Charged fOr Some Services? 

Why, then, does willinghess-to-pay govern the use of some services in 
some conSuni ties (water, gas, electricity, sewerage, refuse collection, re- 
creational services)? Several factors are probably important. For many of 
these services, the spillover effects are limited in terms of _ their impact ^ 
upon other individuals, groups^ and neighborhoods. The individual whoxannot 
afford the purchase of an energy supply sufficient, to meet heating _ needs _may 
be deprived In terras of cOmfort, cohvenience, and personal well-being.^ -in-^ 
ability to purchase adequate amounts Of heating fuel has little or no direct 
and Imnediate consequences for others. The parent of the child who cannot^ 
afford the $1.00 admittance fee required for use of a swimming pool located 
in a public recreation center may be Irritated by a policy that ties service 
consumption to willingness-to-pay. However, it is unlikely in most instances 
that the denial will be perceived to affect Other individuals. 
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Willingness-to-pay is less likely to apply to other services. (police and 
fire protection, for example] because tfie spillover effects of inadequate ser- 
vice levels in some neighborhoods are more obvious. There is a sense in which 
these activities are perceived to benefit the community as a whole. A string 
of armed robberies and a series of rapes in one part of the city may affect 
public perceptions of community safety, security, and well-being in other 
jjarts of the jurisdiction. In addition, the persons victimized usually are 
hot personally to blame for their own victimization. 

Some services fall between the extremes of no perceived spillover effects 
on the one hand and extensivi effects on the other. The location of a^parti- 
cular service on the spillover continuum may account^ to some unknown degree* 
for the extent to which willihgness-to-pay is employed as a distributive prin- 
ciple. For example, in some cities responsibility for the construction of^^ 
residential streets falls upon the housing project developer. Future residents 
assume indirect construction costs through the purchase price of a home or 
through bonded indebtedness. The city eventually assumes maintenance and re- 
pair responsibilities if the streets meet certain design specifications and 
construction standards, in this case, it may be that willingness-to-pay is 
combined with some other conception of equity in resource allocation because _ 
Spillover effects are perceived. Use of neighborhood streets may not be limitE 
to residents of the area. 

Refuse collection provides another example. In the public mind, service 
delivery on a fee basis may be more appropriate for garbage pick-up than for 
police and fire protection but less acceptable than for some recreation ser- 
vices If trash collection is tied to wilMngness-tO-pay, it is likely that 
poverty neighborhoods will receive inferior service. In the short Tun, the 
spillover effects for others of substandard service will be minimal, imnediatj 
consequences will be limited to unsightly neighborhood conditions. _ Beyond a 
certain level* however* grossly inadequate refuse collection activities in 
one neighborhood will be perceived to have an impact upon the appearance and 
health of other parts of the cotimunity. 

Another factor which probably influences the use of willingness-to-pay 
as a guide to resource distribution has to do with the extent to which the 
amount of service consumed can be easily and effectively measured. The amount 
of water, gas, and electricity delivered to individual dwelling units^can be 
precisely measured and the customer billed accordingly. The number of people 
using a swimming pool or public transportatipn^facility can be easily counted 
and service fees can be collected upon admittance. For otfier services, how- 
ever, the amount of service consumed and the fee to charge for a given service 
are difficult to determine. Who should pay the costs of suppressing a fire _ 
if the blaze occurred through no fault of the homeowner and if adjoining resi- 
dences benefit from the suppression? Who should bear the expenses incurred _ 
if the police are called upon to quiet a hOisy party in response to complaints 
from a number of irate neighbors? 

For some services (police and fire) and under some conditions, the cost 
of the service to the individual citizen would be prohibitive. The costs in- 
volved could be defrayed by assessing some geographic unit (neighborhood or 
census tract) for the expenses incurred^ A neighborhood could contract for 
a given level of police and fire services. The residences would ^receive only 
as much of a particular service as they could afford to purchase. However, a 
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decentralized approach to service delivery would violate the assumption that_^^ 
mlnlmuin or. greater amount of some services is necessary to guard against spill- 
over effects. 

ifeiaij^Iquity Concepts in Waking Decisions^ 

A discussion of equity is a complex undertaking. Uncertainty about how 
this complexity can be put to practical use may occur. Though this uncertainty 
is to be expected, it also may be exaggerated. After all, equity concepts in- 
evitably are used at least implicitly by public officials whenever decisions 
are made to l^eave the distribution of services as it is or to change it. De- 
liberations may not be framed in equity terms * but consequences for equity 
are unavoidable because distribution concerns who gets what and whether the 
pattern that results is Fair. Our purpose is to help participants in delibera- 
tions about service distribution make more self-consciously aware decisions. 
In making those decisions, there should be five key questions from an equity 
perspective. These five questions are: 

1. Which equity concepts are most relevant to a particular service 
and to which aspects of the service should they be applied? 

2 What decision rules are most important in determining the current 
distribution of the service and how, if at all, should these decision rules 
be changed? 

3. What is the current distribution of the service and how can this 
servic^ distribution best be measured? 

4. Does the existing service distribution pattern raise questions 
about constitutionality, or does it violate requirements of federal statutes? 

5. Who should participate in making distributional decisions (admihls- 
trators and their staffs, planners and budget officials, chief executives,^ 
members of the local legislatures), and what process should they go through 
in making these decisions? 

The purpose of this book is to provide a foundation fprclearer thinking 
about these questions. Separate chapters are devoted to each of these ques- 
tions There is no way to provide a formula for such complex, vame-laden 
subjects that public officials can apply to whatever local situations arise. 
Suggestions can be provided, however, for organizing the analytical process 
and for applying it to specijfic services. In the remainder of this chapter, 
we will suggest how to determine which equity concept is most appl icableto 
a given service issue. We will also provide an example of how these equity 
concepts can be applied to issues of park service distribution. 



Applying Equity Concepts 

At the analytical stage, three steps should be taken: 
1. What advantages does each equity concept have if applied to a service? 
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2. What disadvantages does each equity concept have if applied to a 
service? 

3. For each aspect of the iserviise, which equity concept seems most 
appropriate? 

_ The main questions to ask In determining advantages and disadvantages 
Include the following: 

First, who will benefit if the concept is used? 

Second, will there be spillover effects if the concept is applied? 

Third, Is it administratively practical (cost effective and politically 

reasonable) to apply the concept? 

These questions can be applied to any aspect of any service. In the 

section that follows, we apply them to the distribution of neighborhood parks. 



Applying Equity Concepts to Neighborhood Parks 

Neighborhood parks are generally a few acres in size* with a playground 
and playfieldj and great variety beyond that in the facilities that may be 
available. They tend to be for active outdoor recreation, though they could 
have passive facilities arid indoor facilities. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of applying the five equity concepts to neighborhood park services 

_ Firsts who will benefit? Equity based oh need, assuming need to be a 
function of income and wealthy tends most toward the redistributibh of resources 
to benefit: poor people. Since poorer people have less private open space, less 
interior play spacer fewer funds to purchase private recreation, and less mo- 
bility to travel to recreation Outside the neighborhood, a need basis for dis- 
tributing neighborhood parkswould provide poor neighborhoods with more_ park- 
land and facilities thanother neighborhoods would receive. Willingness-to- 
pay, because of its relation to abjlity-^to^pay, tends most to^^ 
ism. Those whoalreadyhaye the most private resources are most favored in 
gaining accesstopubllcpark services. Equity as equality rests in the middle. 
It leaves the distribution of benefits undisturbed. One should note that the 
Issue of who pays taxes to the genera] fund from which parks are provided is 
not being considered, here. The effect of demand and preference criteria of 
equity depend on empirical conditions- what people want and what they do. The 
tendency is for middle and upper-incpme neighborhoods to be better drganized 
than low-income neighborhoods to seek governmerit services. The demand pattern 
that exists in a given place for parkSi however^ may deviate from this pattern. 

Second, will there be spillover effects if the concept is applied? If 
low-income heighborhodds get illbre rielghbdrhddd park services ^ there are hot 
likely td be spillover effects in other he1ghbdrhdods,j| This is based dh the 
assumptidh that a reasonable minimum level df park service is provided else- 
where. Spilldver effects from park services are likely to occur primarily 
because unoccupied youths engage in activities that others dislike. Thus, 
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yillirigness-td-payi If applied widelyi could have spillover effects. Whether 
fehesejeffects occur, what triggers them^ and how serious they are is highly - 
speculative. The most reasonable perspective probably is to assume that spill- 
over effects from applying the equity concepts would be slight, with the possible 
exception of willingness-tb-pay. 

_Third, is it administratively practical {cost effective and politically 
'•easonable) to apply the concept? Both equality and need criteria may be 
:ostly to apply. Sometimes, low-income neighborhoods are deprived partly 
)ecause they are developed, land is expensive, and land for parks was not_ 
lonated or acquired quickly enough historically to me^^ 
Phis consideration is more applicable to parkland acquisition than it is to 
Facilities and programs. Demand is practical to use because it gives priority 
:o areas that seek services and provides less to those whose residents seem 
less concerned. Preference is difficult to discern. Therefore, its utility 
is limited to situations where current preferences may be a guide to future 
ise* such as when decisions are made about what facilities to include in a 
jew park. Willingriess-td-paycan be used for park acquisition in developing 
treas, if the cost can be included by developers in the purchase price of 
'esiderices^ or if residents are drgariized. to tax themselves. Willingness-to- 
lay also can be used for specialized facilities, for which the interest of 
ibst people is low but the interest of a few pedjDle is intense. 

One important equity issue for park services cdncerns hdw accessibility 
md price should be combined. How close should which park services be to 
fhich people and at what price should services be made available? 

From our value perspective, the following distinctions seem helpful: 

1. Facilities that serve many purposes and pbtehtiall^y serve much of 
;he service area population should tend to beequally distributed or skewed 
:oward need. Examples would be neighborhood parks and recreation centers, 
hey should be free to users. Charging genera] purpose costs to the general 
und seems appropriate. Besides, monitoring and charging for general park 
ise is costly to administer. 

Facilities that serve a single purpose can with greater justification 
e unequal Ij' distributed. Officials reasonably may charge for their use^ 
erhaps sufficient to pay the full cdst of providing them, since those who 
ant td use them are but a small portion of the total taxpayers of the^^juris- 
ictidh. The argument for general services, like recreation centers and 
eighbdrhddd parks, being skewed toward need is made stronger by the prob- 
bility that regidnal parks* as well as public state and federal parks, will 
end to be more remote and therefdre more accessible to people with more 
hcome. Equality of access td the suin df park services may require that 
ertaih services, such as heigtiborhdod parks and recreation centers* be 
bcated to favor lower income heighbdrhodds. 

2. There are legitimate roles for demands to be expressed and for 
references to be elicited. 
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_ a. Acquisition of parkland. _ Conslderationof the appropriate 
distribution of parks, recognU features, and_issues_ 

of cost should dominate land ac a 

role for the views of residents. For example, ^^h^ dp residents expect that 
a particular site will affect noise and traf^^^^ neighborhood, and how 

accessible to them do they believe the site will be? 

b. Long-range planning of facilities. Although many aspects of parks 
plahhing benefit from prpfesslohal tralhihg and judgmenti ultimately the 
Issue is: Who will use the park and how will they use it? One useful place 
to begin Is by asking people what they want. Which alternative, among a set 
of feasible alternatives i do they prefer? What facilities do they want? 
What equipment? What facilities should be developed first? Where should 
they be located? 

c. Annual prbgraninihg. Detenniriatibn of what team sports to organize, 
what activities to offer, and what courses to provide is facilitated most by 
examining use and by considering demands expressed through participation in 
the current year and inpreceding years. By looking at earlier years, trends 
canbe observed. Current andpast use is not the only important cdnsideratic 
Since use is confined to opportunitiescurrently available, attempts also 
should be made to determine the interest of citizens in programs not present- 
ly offered. 

From pur value perspective, equity considerations in the provision of 
park services can be summarized in this way: 

There .are reasonable arguments fpr favoring low income neighborhoods 
based on both need and equality concepts. 

Willingness-tp-pay has an increasingly important claim as services 
become more specialized. 



Demand arid prefererice each have a role in issues of land acquisition, 
long-range planning of facilities^ and annual programming. 



Eonclusibri 



The objective of this chajjter has been to clarify Slternatlve coriceptiori 
of equity arid to serisllize readers to the distributional ImpllcatiPris of 
equity alternatives. There Is no fbrniula for making equity judgments. But 
neither Is there any formula for making judpents about efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. 



_Every service distribution pattern reflects brie or more cbriceptibris of 
equity. Therefore^ everydecision that affects service distrlbutlori has 
equity Implications. No decision, or a decision to leave things as they are, 
amounts to acceptance of the current pattern of who gets what. 
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lanagers, budget direetdrs, and planning directors. 

!? distributional decisions than has customarily been the case. 
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Qwsti«tf-fon-SeTf«£valuatiop 

1. What art five conceptions of equity? Explain what they are and 
fiow they differ front each other? 

|. pat does equality as equity mean? How can equality be 
operational 1 zed? 

3. In what sense 1s need an objective condition? What effect will 
basing equity on need have on who benefits from services? 

4. What are the differences between demand, preference, and 
w1 n Ingness-to-pay? 

5. For which aspects of whlcfi^ervlces are you attracted to using 
denand as the basis for equity judgments? Preference? Wllllngness-to- 

p«y? 

6. Bescrlbe a sequence of thinking and analysis about equity that 
can help public officials apply the concept to service distribution 
alternatives. 

7. Pick a service and apply to It the questions about who will 
bttieflt from using each equity concept, will there be spillover effects, 
and 1$ It administratively practical. 
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CHAPTER 3. DECISION RULES AND THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF URBAN PUBLIC SERVICES 



Oeclsldn rules are standard operating procedures used by municipal 
departments to distribute public services. These rules rbutinize behavior 
and simplify decision-making. They eliminate the need to consider a var- 
iety of alternative Sdlutions each time distributional decisions are made. 
The recurring issue of how Services Should be distributed is resolved by 
emplbyihg rules. Decision rules often rely on te^chnical -rational rather 
than political criteriai Administrators probably do not consciously decide 
to provide some groups and neighborhoods with better or more services than 
others. Services are distributed on the basis of criteria that are tech- 
nical in nature- crime rates and calls for assistance for police services, 
and attendance levels for special recreation programs. 

The conseguences of using decision rUles may hot be understood out- 
side of the department. Rules are applied objectively. They appear to 
be fair. Decision rules, however, have distributibrial consequences. They 
incorporate some notion of equity. This conception of equity often is 
implicit rather than explicit. 

A consequence of decision rules is that they Influence who gets how 
much of what. Therefore, government general Ists should be aware of how 
rules affect the pattern of service distribution^ Decision rules are the 
means by which distributional outcomes are determined. If city managers 
and mayors, council members, budget directors, and planners want to In- 
fluence service distribution, they must influence the shaping of decision 
rules, in this chapter, we provide examples of decision rules for police, 
libraries^ and parks that are used in several large cities. We also discuss 
the distributional significance of decision rules for these services. 



The^nctibh of Decision Rules 

Decision rules are important in all organizations. They provide order 
and simplicity. They enhance communication. They resolve, and avoid, con- 
flicts. They submerge valUe judgments. 

Eight propositions are presented below that describe the functions 
decision rules perform in organizations. 



PropQS i t i ons 

1. blstributignal decisions in tnuhiclpal service departments are 
tnade on the basis of organizational decision rules and are little affected 
by explicit racial and socioeconomic criteria. 
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2. Distributibrial deeisiohis are ''^Drdgrah^med^ decisigns.in .t they 
are repetitive and routine arid "a defiriite procedure has been worked out 
for handling them so that they don't have to be treated <ie mm each time 
they occur. . ."^ 

3. Decision rules serve as the memory of the organization, transfer 
past learning and reduce urieertairity. Allison writes that, 

Uncertainty is a critical faetbr of the eriviroriment 
in which organizations live. BrganizatiOns seek to 
avoid uncertainty. The first rule is: solve press- 
ing problems rather than developing long-run strate- 
gies. The requirement that events in the distant 
future be anticipated is avoided by using decision 
rules that emphasize short-run feedback. 3 

4. Rules simplify decision-making by eliminating the need to Cdrisider 
a variety of alternative solutions to the performance task. Simon observes 
that "a matter has become part of the organizational routine when it is 
settled by reference to accepted or approved practices rather than by cbn- 
sideratibri of the alternatives on their merits."* Tradeoffs among gbals 
are neglected. PerrOw writes: . "Frequently, there is no clear ground 
fbr dbirig A instead of Bi both will have unpleasant outcomes. Rather than 
agonize over a decisiori, a rule cuts the knot."5 Rules provide a guide to 
decision-making when several choices are equally appropriate. 

5. Rules are resistant to change. Perrow observes that. 

Rules are like an invisible skin which bundles 
tbgether all the technological and social aspects 
of brgariizatibris. As such, rules stem from past 
adjustments and seek to stabilize the present 
and the future. When things are different in the 
future, an attempt to change the tough invisible 
threads means that all kinds of practices, bar- 
gains, agreements, and payoffs will tumble out 
of the web and must be stuffed back in agairi. As 
a result of these kinds bf ioterdeperidericies, 
changes in organizational rules are generally 
incremental .6 

6. Rules make for reliable perfbrmarice, easy application^ and coor- 
dinated activity. 

7. Organizational rules are influenced by the recbrds tiiaintained by 
the brgariizatiori since "the records that are kept determine in large part 
what aspects bf the environment will be observed and what alternatives bf 
action will be considered. "8 However, much information is unreliable and 
there is more iriforroation than can be efficiently processed and analyzed. 
Therefbre, Cyert and March maintain that, 
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One of tbe ways in which the drganization adapts to 
the unreliability of information is by devising pro- 
cedures for making decisions without attending to 
apparently relevant ihfbnna Thus, the internal 

biases in the brgahizati on increase the pressure 
(from external uncertainty) to develop decision- 
methods that do not require reliable iriformatioh 
(other than the simplest, most easily checked infor- 
mation). 9 

Consequently, rules tend to be simple. 

8» The origin of decision rules can be traced to organizational 
experience and the impact of extraorganizational norms. The rules are 
maintained by recruitment, training, and socialization. Perrow observes 
that one way "of reducing the number of written rules is to 'buy' personnel 
who have complex rules built into them." These professiona1s_"are trained 
on the outside, usually at the public expense, and a large number of rules 
are inculcated into them. They bring these into the organization and are 
expected to act upon them without reference to their skills."'^ 



Implications of Decision Rule? for the Distribution of Services^ 



1. Every drganizatibnal rule has distributional consequences. 

2. Because rules are objectively applied and enforced* they appear 

to be fair. ^ 

3. Because the question: what is the proper basis for determining 
an equitable fair distributibh of service? is subject to many interpreta- 
tions (equality, need, demand, preference, and willirighess-td-pay) , deci- 
sion rules will be particularly significant in those municipal agencies 
with major responsibility for the distribution of urban public services. 

4. Any specific standard of _equity (fairhesss) in service distribu- 
tion can be criticized, and supported, on a number of grounds. Gbhsidera- 
tions of equity will not be made explicit in the decision rule selected. 
In fact, the rule will tend to avoid potential conflict over who should, 
get what by emphasizing technical-rational rather than political criteria. 
Conventional and quantifiable rather than controversial solutions to the 
performance task will be incorporated in the rule. Consequently, certain 
values about who should get what will be systematically excluded^ This 
emphasis upon technical-rational criterU and ''objectiye''^^ is 
reinforcisd by recruitment^ training, and extraorganizational norms. 

5. Because drganizational rules tend to be defined in technical terms, 
the distributional implications are little understood. Consequently, the 
rule is selddm if ever subjected td challenge on distributional grounds. As 
Simon observes, policy questions where "technical complexity hides the value 
issues" are less likely to become political "than matters readily accessible 
to commdh sense. "14 
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6^ Grganlzatibrial rules are resistant to change. ThereforiBi the 
distributional pattern at one point will bear a marked resemblance to the 
distributional configuration at another. 



Specific Examples 

^ Do decision rules detenriine distnbutional p^ to the extent sug- 
gested in the literature? Do decision rules incorporate ebhceptiohs of 
equity? Does theirappllcationinmunlclpal service departments have cbri- 
sequences for the equitable distribution of services? The evidence from 
seyeral cities suggests that decision rules do pTay a major role in deci- 
sions about service distribution and of these rules may have 
distributional consequences for certain groups^l^^ 

rules do incorporate conceptions of equity. Sometimes, these implicit co^ 
ceptions about what is equitable in service distribution operate to the dis- 
advantage of certain neighborhoods. Specific examples to illustrate the 
role of decision rules and the way in which these rules incorporate concep- 
tions of equity will be useful. 



Police Decision Rules 

In Boston^ Charlotte^ N.C.j Houston, Richmond, and Rochester, the __ 
conceptions of equity employed in police departments to guide service dis- 
tribution are demand, heed, and equality. '5 in Rochester, N.Y. , for example, 
patrol officers are assigned to districts on the basis of calls for service 
(demand) and crime rates (need). However^ each district also receives a 
minimum number of patrol officers. This number exceeds the manpower level 
some districts would qualify for if crime rates and calls for service alone 
determined resource allocations. Therefore, need and demand are modified 
by equality. 

In all five cities, each district is assigned a minimum level of patrol 
manpower based on territory and population; Beyond these minimum standards, 
manpower assignments are determined by variation in calls for service and 
variation in crime rates. _ Reported crime rates, rather than actual crime 
rates, which can be determined with victi^mization surveys, are used In dis- 
tributing patrol personnel. Since victimization rates often differ from 
reported crime rates, the use of victimization data might produce a substan- 
tially different patrol distribution pattern. 

In assigning police Investigators, decision rules also are used. In 
Charlotte and Richmond^ crime rates are giyenfirst priority and the severity 
of the crime receives second priority In assigning investigators to districts. 
The severity of the crime is given highest priority in New York City and 
Rochester. In New York C1ty> crime rates are considered second, and in 

Rochester, a district's population is considered second. In Rochester, 

each of the seven police districts in the city receives eight investigators. 
In Boston i on the other hand, crithes of vice are given top priority, followed 
by ah estimate of the workload, which Includes judgrfient about the amount of 
time each Investigation will take. In Fairfax County^ Va.* workload is con- 
sidered first, followed by the severity of the crime and the p'^ospects of 
making an arrest. Crime rates are considered fourth (see Table 1). 
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table 1. Asstar«neniubf Invest iciatbfs by P oHce Departments 

Ranking by police administrators of factors that Influence the 
distribution of police investigators. 



Population 



Boston 
Charlotte 
Fairfax County 
New York City 
Richmond 
Rochester 2 



Crime 
Rates 



Severity 
of the 

Criffle^ 



L Arrest 
Prospects 



4 
1 
4 
2 
1 



3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 



Balance 

Arrest 

Rates 



Other 



(vice, workload) 
1, 2 



(workload) 
1 
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Response time is ahbtber iriipbrtaht variabl^e in evaluating police 
I services. Iri Boston, Gharlbtte^ Hbustbn, Richmond, and Rochester, resoohse 

times tb calls fbr service are detennined by the nature of the call, ^.eports 
of serious incidents receive top priority. Police officials maintain that 
an effort is made to achieve equal response time among districts. A burglary 
report from a high income distri^ct will not rece a more rapid response 
than a burglary report from a low-income district. In four of these cities, 
response time data are neither gathered nor analyzed. Therefore^ there is 
no way to determine whether responsiveness to citizen requests for police 
assistance is equally distributed among districts in these cities. The ex- 
ception is Boston, where response time data are maintained by district for 
different types of calls. 

No effort ismade in these cities to achieve equal arrest or clearance 
rates (equality of results) or equal crime rates (equal ity of impacts) among 
districts. In some of these cities, data on arrest and clearance rates are 
not even maintained by district. Grime rate data are maintained by district, 
and crime rates vary widely, of course, from district to district. 



Library Decision Rules 

The decision rules most oftenemployed to guide the distribution of 
library services incorporate dema library 
departments use different combinations of rules to distributeservices. In 
Oakland, Galif., and Houston, Texas, expenditures, staff personnel , and new 
acquisitions were di^stributed^t^ libraries on the basis of circulation 

rates. The higher its circulation, the greater the share of available re- 
sources a branch library received. Since residents of middle and upper- 
income neighborhoods read nfiore, branches located in these neighborhoods 
received more resources. 

The cities of Atlanta, Charlotte, Richmond, and Rochester, employ 
similar rules to distribute new boolcs and materials to branch libraries. 
In each city, total cirGUlatioh (demand) plays a major role in resource 
distribution. Brahcb libraries with high circulation totals receive a 
larger share of ava'i Table resources. Branches located in podr neighbdr- 
hddds receive more resdurces than they would receive if circulatidhtdtals 
alone were used to distribute bddtcs arid materials. Need as equity (iricdme 
level) is used to temper demand as equity (circulation tdtals). In each 
city, each branch library is provided with a minimum level of services. 
High circulation branches qualify for additidnal shares of available re- 
sources. 



Iri Bdstdri, Hartford ^ arid Pittsburgh, a different set df deeisiori rules 
guide the distribution of library services. The library department iri Pitts- 
burgh relies upon equality arid demand to distribute rieW bddksand materials. 
In Pittsburgbi each branch receives a miriimum level of resources. Second, 
use of services, programs, and facilities is an important factor in alloca- 
ting resources over and beyond these minimum levels. This decision rule 
emphasizesfrequency of use of all library services rather than book circu- 
lation . Consequently , the use rul e empl oyed in Pi ttsburgh di f f ers from 
the book circulation rules relied upon in Atlanta, Charlotte, Houston, 
Oakland, Richmond, and Rochester. ^ 
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_A somewhat different rule guides service distribution iri:Bbstori arid 
Hartford. Branch libraries are.divided into two categories {large. arid small) 
Large brariches receive more resources than small facilities; Hithiri each 
category, resources are distributed on an equal basis to branches. 

Iri riorie of these cities are surveys cpriducted to determine neighbor^ 
hood prefererices for library services. Public meetings with neighborhood 
groups are riot held to ascertain citizen preferences. Instead, the pro- 
fessional staff in each branch is relied Upon to determine and respond^ to 
neighborhood preferences for library services. Although branch librarians 
in each city have considerable control over the choice of books and mater- 
ials they wish to purchase, this authority is limited. In Pittsburgh, for 
example, department heads in the central library admiriistratipn (reference, 
science/technology, art, music, "popular" materials) decide which books and 
materials should be purchased for the eriti re system. Branch librarians are 
limited to making selections from these purchases. 



Cities use a variety of rules to detennirie the location of riewbrarich 
libraries. In Rochester, three rules are important. Priority Is given to 
ajnaximum distance rule. Libraries are located so that a sigoificarit number 
of residerits do not live further than an acceptable maximum distariee from a 
brarich library. Iri Rochester, this acceptable distance is two and brie-half 
ihilesi A secdrid rule used to determine the location of riew brariches relates 
the size of existing brariches to the density: of neighborhoods. Standards 
are used for the number of square feet of library space needed per 1,000 
residerits. If a rieighborhodd is deficient in branch library space based 
dri this density standard, theri it is given extra consideration when the 
locatibri bf a new branch is decided. A third factor that affects the loca- 
tion of new brariches is the availability of land. Sites that qualify bn 
the basis of the above criteria sometimes are not available. 

In Richmond, the Ibcatibn bf riew brariches is determined by the maximum 
distance, size and density rules. However, the acceptable.maximjm distance 
to the nearest library differs on the basis bf the race and wealth of the 
neighborhood. Because low iricome residerits have limited mobility, libraries 
are located so that residents of pbbr rieighborhbods haVe to travel a shorter 
distance to reach the nearest branch library. 

Iri Charlotte, the maximum distance {two arid brie-half miles), size and 
derisity rules are most important iri determirii rig library locations. In 
additiorii low income neighborhoods are giveri extra cbrisideratibri in loca- 
tibrial decisions, since it is felt that greater accessibility will increase 
use 00 the part of low- income citizens. Althbugh less impbrtarit* circula- 
tibri levels and citizen requests are also considered. Neighbbrhbbds that 
heavily use available library services and neighborhoods that have been 
particularly bUtspbken iri seeking additional library service will be given 
cbrisideratibri wheri Vocational choices are made. 

Iri Hartford i citizen requests are the most important factor iri deter- 
miriirig the Ibcatibn bf riew brariches. A maximum distance rule is alsb 
linpbrtarit. As iri Charlotte* Hbuston, and Richmond, the branch library 
service areas iri Hartfbrd are draWri so that residerits of poor neighbbrhbbds 
have to travel a shorter distance tb reach the nearest branch. Therefore, 
locational decisioris iri Hartford are affected by three decision rules: 
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citizen requests and complaints^ maximum distance^ and the income level 
of neighborhoods. 



Boston employs a single rule to guide Ibcatibhal choices. When funds 
for the edristruction of a new branch become available, the facility will be 
constructed on or hear the site of the branch most in heed of replacement 
(based on age/deterioration). In the past, Ibcational decisions in Pittsburgh 
were based on a maximum distance rule (25,i30O^c within one mile bf a 

branch library|. _ In addition, 

library department believes that the maximum distance rule has now been imple- 
mented in all city neighborhoods. There have been no requests for additional 
branch services in the last seven or eight years. In fact, the Library Board 
is considering whether to close some existing facilities. 

In Atlanta, a maximum distance rule is important. Neighborhoods with- 
out a branch library are given consideration in locatipnal decisions, The 
distance rule is net UhifortTily applied in all neighborhoods, It is felt 
that poor rieighbdrhdods will hot use library services. Limited resources 
require^ therefdre, that consideratidri also be given to expectations abdut 
use in Vocational choices. These two rules- maximum distance and projected 
use— are important factors in deciding upon library sites. 

In gehfsral, a maximum distance rule is most often employed to deter- 
mine the Ibcatibh of new branch libraries.. New branches are located in 
Atlanta^ Gharlbtte, Hartford, Hbustbh^ Richmbhd, and Rbchester sb that 
residents do not live farther than ah acceptable maximumi distance frbm 
a branch library. In Charlotte, Hartfbrd» Rous tbh, and Richmond^ the 
distance rule is not unifonnly applied among heighborhbbds. Since resi- 
dents of poor neighborhoods have limited service areas for libra- 
ries! ocated_in_ these neighborhoods aresraaller than they are for branches 
located in wealthier neighborhoods^ Therefbre, residents of poorer neigh- 
borhoods have to travel a shbrter distance to reach the nearest branch. 



Park de cisis Rules 

Decision rules for park services tend to be less 
some other services. Several rules seem to be balanced in ways that are 
difficult to specify. The following are decisipn rules that could be bal- 
anced In distributing expenditures for facilities and equipment to existing 
neighborhood parks: 

1. Expehdituris for facilities and equipment are distributed in part 
to meet recreational standards in the comwunlty. Suppose that the standard 
Is one basketball court per 500 people. Nelghborhdod parks that are defi- 
cient oh the basis of this standard will receive more expenditures than 
parks that meet minimum standards. 

2. Expenditures for facilities and equipment are distributed in part 
to replace or repair deterlbrated Items. 



3._ Expenditures for facilities 
based on user rates . Neighborhood 
extra consideration. 
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that are used heavily tend to get 
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4. Neighborhood parks in loWrihcbriie neighborhoods tend to receive 
more expenditures for facilities and equipment * because residents in these 
areas have a greater need for recreation services. 

5; Park size is an important consideration^ targe parks receive more 
expenditures for facilities and equipment than smaller parks. 

6. Requests and Complaints from residents are considered in distri- 
buting funds to neighborhood parks for facilities and equipment. 

Each of these rules will Have distributional consequences. Rule_l 
(recreational standards) incbrpdrates equality as equity. If this rule is 
followed, each park will have the same number of facilities and amount of 
equipment per X number of persons. Rules 2, 3» and 4 tend to incorporate 
demand as equity. Rules J (replace or repair deteriorated equipment and _ 
facilities) and 3 (user rates) distribute resources on the basis of use_of 
parks Although replacement or repair of equipment and facilities may be 
required because of vandalism, heavy use also may require that a dispropor- 
tionate share of available funds be spent at seme parks for these purposes. 

Rule 4 (low-income) incorporates need as equity, while rule 5 provides 
an equal distribution to parks of the same size. If large parks are equally 



distributed among neighborhoods, some areas are not deprived by allocating 
resources on the basis of park size. If large parks tend to be located in 
some types of neighborhoods and not in others, however, ^resource distribu- 
tion on the basis of size will result in an unequal distribution of expen- 
ditures for facilities and equipment. 

The decision rules used by parks departments to distribute expenditures 
for facilities and equipment to neighborhood parks are ranked in Table z. 

The decision rules most often used to distribute expenditures for _ 
facilities and equipment in these communities incorporate demand as equity. 
In Boston and Fairfax Gbuhty, Virginia, responding to citizen requests and 
complaints is the most important rule used to distribute expendituresjmong 
neighborhood parks. The citizen input rule is also important in Rochester 
and Pittsburgh. The deteriorated facilities and equipment rule receives 
top priority in Charlotte, Pittsburgh, and Rochester. This rule is also 
ranked third or higher in Atlanta, Boston* Cleveland, and Richmond, while 
user rates are ranked third or higher in Boston and Hartford. 

Hartford and Richmond rely on rules that tend to emphasize equality.^ 
In these cities, expenditures are distributed to neighborhood parks in order 
to meet community standards for facilities and equipment. ^For example, if 
the standard is X number of playgrounds or ballfields per X number of resi- 
dents, p^rks that are deficient on the basis of tf^is standard receive prior- 
ity The recreational standards rule also was ranked second in Charlotte 
and third in Rochester. In Atlanta, funds were distributed equally tg park 
districts, decentralizing decision-making to that level. In Cleveland,^a 
certain amount of funds were set aside for each park before other factors 
were considered. 
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'ark Equipment and Facilities 



..A ranking by park administrators of the factors that influence the 
distribution of expenditures to existing neighborhood parks for facilities 
and equipment. 

i : tow 

Deficiencies Replace Users Each Income Size Equally Requests Othei 

L L 3. A. 5^ 6- 7. 8, 9^ 



Atlanta 



8 



1 



Boston 



Charlotte 



1 7 
(profession 
judgments) 



Cleveland 



Fairfax County 5 



Hartford 



Pittsburgh 



Richmond 



Rochester 



2 
4 

2 
1 
2 
1 



4 
4 



5 
5 



8 



1 2 
(equal to ea 
legislative 
district) 

7 5 
(staff asses! 
ment) 

3 



2 7 
(avail abilil 
Of outside 
funding) 



Key: 1. Correct deficiencies from standards 2. Replace or 
repair deteriorated items 3. User rates 4. Some for 
each park 5, Low income 6. Park size 7. Equally to 
park districts 8. Requests and complaints 9. Other 
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None of thesecities rely.uponneed as equity as the most Important 
consideration in distributidhal decision-making. ..Parks in lowrincome. 
neighborhoods do not receive more expenditures for facilities and. equip- 
ment. Greater need for recreational service? on the part of low-income 
groups does not determine resource distribution. 

Are some neighborhoods less likely than others to complain about and 
make requests for recreational services? 

In five communities- Charlotte. Cleveland. Fairfax* Pittsburgh, and 
Richmond- parks administrators maintain that low-income_indivi^ are 
less likely to express their preferences about neighborhood parks. How- 
ever, administrators in each city also maintain that citizen preferences 
for recreational services are actively solicited through survey question- 
naires and meetings With community groups. 



bec4s^ion Ruaes for the Location of New^^ks 

Several decision rules could be used to influence the location or 
new parks. Administrators seem to balance a number of these rules, using 
a number of different combinations. 

1. A maximum distance standard is one Important factor injietimining 
new park locations. The objective is to have no residences more than some 
specified distance from the nearest neighborhood park. 

2 An acreage and density factor is used to decide the location of _ 
new rieighSoJhSof parks. A standard of.X acres per 1 .000 residents is used. 
Neighborhoods are ranked from most to least deficient m park acreage and 
the most deficient neighborhood receives first priority. 

3. toW-ineome neighborhoods are given priority becausf residents of 
these neighborhoods have a greater need for public recreation. 

4. Neighborhoods with high rates of use of existing parks are given 
extra consideration. 

5 Citizen requests are Important In determining new neighborhood 
Dark locations If residents have been vocal in seeking a new park, their 
nlighborfiood lay ie given favorable consideration even if the area has suf- 
ficient park acreage based on other criteria. 

6 Soarsely populated parts of the jurisdiction often are given prior- 
ity wL decis ons about park location are made, This occurs because these 
iJe Sf ten areas of future growth and land suitable for parks can be purchased 
at more reasonable prices than elsewhere. 

7. Geographic balance is important in proposing locations^for^ new 
neighborhood parks. The council . or board, that.'^^l^approve^deve^^^^ 
of n§w parks may prefer that proposed new parks be distributed around^the 
jurifSictidn.^veS to parts of the jurisdiction that are not deficient in 
park acreage based on other criteria. 
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8. Tne decision wnere to locate ainew neignpurnuuy par n . is ui i-cn ucyynu 
the control of the parks diepartment; Parks often are located on land that 
has been donated to the city. In other cases, lahd suitable fOr a public 
park is not available in some parts of the jurisdietibri. 

The use that is made of these rules is sunmarized in Table 3. The 
most Important rules for locating new parks in the ebnmuhitles studied are 
the maximum distance, acreage and density, and citizen request rules. Citizen 
requests are the most important factor in park location in Boston, Fairfax, 
and Pittsburgh. Maximum distance ranks first in Atlanta, Charlotte, and 
Rochester, and second in Richmond. The acreage and density rule ranks first 
in Hartford and Richmond, and second In four other jurisdictions. The citize 
request rule is based on demand as equity. The maximum distance and acreage 
and density rules incorporate equality as equity. 

Availability of land suitable for the location Of a new park is also 
a consideration in several cities. The Director of Parks and Recreation in 
Richmond noted that areas of highcfensity Which "need" parks often don't have 
available space. Parks administrators in Charlotte mentioned that some sites 
that qualify on the basis of criteria such as raaxiraum distance and acreage 
and density are not suitable because barriers (freeWays, railroad tracks) 
inhibit access. There is another factor that affects park location. Until 
1969, 98 percent of parkland in Charlotte was donated to the city. Avail- 
ability of donated land is a consideration in decisions about where to locate 
new parks in six of the nine jurisdictions studied. 

Low-income neighborhoods do not receive priority in decisions about 
where to locate new parks. Need as equity plays no role in the distribu- 
tional process In five of the nine jurisdictions. In Charlotte the low- 
Income rule ranks third, in Boston and Cleveland it ranks fourth, and in 
Pittsburgh it ranks fifth. 

Decision rules for park location differ from the rul^s followed to 
decide upon the location of branch libraries. Several cities also rely 
oh the maximum distance rule to locate library branches. However, in ^ 
Charlotte, Hartfordi Houston, and Richmond, the distance rule is not uni- 
formly applied in all niighborhoods. The service areas for libraries lo- 
cated in low-iBCbnie neighborhoods are smaller than they are for branches 
Ibcated in wealthier neighborhoods. Low-Income citizens have to travel 
a shorter distance to reach the nearest branch. For parks, the maximum 
distance rule is uniformly applied among neighborhoods. Low-Income resi- 
dents do hot receive extra consideration. Cltizin requests play a more 
important role in declsibhs about the location of new parks than they do 
In decisions about the Ibcatlon bf branch libraries. 



Parks is ah example bf a service whose distributibh may be substan- 
tially influenced by the historical developmeht bf a community. In com- 
munities where park land was rarely acquired by any method other than 
private donations, public policy had little direct Influence on park 
distribution. Deprivations may occur for reasons other than overt public 
policymaking consequences. 
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fable 3. Locati^iq^New^Melqhborhood Parks 



A ranking By park administrators of the factors that influence 
neighborhood park location decisions. 

Distance Density Income Use Requests Sparsely eouhcil Donated Other 

A. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 



1 



Atlanta 1 
Boston 

Charlotte 1 
Cleveland 



2. 



3. 



5 
3 



3 
2 
6 
5 



Fairfax 
County 



Hartford 



4. 



Pittsburgh 3 



Richmond 



Rochester 1 



5 • 4 

4 5 



Key: 1. Maximum distance standard 2. Acreage and density 3. Income 
4. use 5. Requests 6. Sparsely population parts 7. Council 
prefers balance 8. Land donated 9. Other 
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L Beveldpeht history may be even more important with some other services; 
Streets -and .sidewalks, water and sewer lines, and other aspects of a community's 
physical infrastructure^ are likely to be provided by developers of resi- 
dential areas and included within the cost of the houses they sell. During 
the years that this policy has been in effect, neighborhoods developed in 
that way are likely to have a similar supply of many services. Neighbor- 
hoods developed in earlier periods may be deficient in various ways in their 
physical infrastructure^Pbl^ faced vrfith difficult choices in 

these instances. Providingthese services from general tax sources may be 
viewed as unfair to residents of neighborhoods where such services were in- 
cluded in the cost of the residences. The absence of adequate services like- 
wise may be viewed as unfair. Similar problems may occur as a result of ^annex- 
ing territory. Development requirements often are different in neighboring 
jurisdictions. Inequalities often will be inherited in the process of annexa- 
tion. 



Distributional Consequences of Decision joules 

1 The distributional effects of decision rules can be illustrated by 
analyzing a series of rules that could be used to distribute police ser- 
vices. 

The following rules could be balanced to distribute urban police 
services. 

U Police patrolmen are partially assigned on the. basis of population, 
so that each district has at least X patrolmen per 1,000 residents. 

_ 2. Patrolmen are partially assigned on the basis of total reported 
crime rates. If a district accounts for 19 percent of the total reported 
crime in the city, it receives approximately 10 percent of available man- 
power . 

3. Police manpower is partially assigned on the basis of total calls 
for service. The higher the total number of calls for service in a district 
or beat, the more manpower it receives. 

4. All calls for police service are responded to. 

5. Police investigators are partially assigned to districts bh the 
basis of population so that each police district has at least X investiga- 
tors per 1,000 residents. 

6. Police investigators are partially assigned on the basis of total 
reported crime rates. 

Each of these decision rules has distributional consequences. This 
set of rules incorporates three different cdhceptions of equity. Rulesl 
and 5 (population) isnphasize equality as equity, rules 2 and 6 (reported 
crime) employ heed as equity, and rules 3 and 4 (calls for service) rely 
on demand as equity. If rules 1 and 5 (population) are used to guide the 
allocation of resources, every district and beat Will receive the same 
number of patrolmen and investigators per 1,009 residents. The variation 
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in crime rates and calls for service will have_.l_ittle effect on the _ 
distribution of police manpower. However, crime rates and requests .for . 
service do vary among districts arid beats. If equality per capUa is used 
to deploy manpower, high crime areas will receive no more resources than 
low crime districts, eonsequently, patrolmeri assigned to high crime areas 
will have less time to engage in preveritiVe patrol. 

Deniarid as equity also has distributiorial con. .yUences. Rule 3 requires 
that manpower be assigned on the basis of total calls for service. Pplice__ 
services are provided to areas that request them. The rule affects who gets 
what because some areas make more requests fcr police assistance than others. 
Although many calls are made to report a crime, some eal Is for^pol ice assis- 
tance may have little to do with criminal behavior. Instead, these contacts 
may deal with requests for information or minor traffic accidents. 

Rule 4 (all calls are responded to) also has distributional cdosequences. 
If all calls, both routine arid priority, are responded Jo, a.significant por- 
tion of the patrol officer's time will be required to deal with a variety of _ 
relatively minor requests for police assistance. Consequently, priority cai is. 
serious crimes, and the preventive patrol function will receive less attention 
than they would if ribn-seribus calls were ignored. 

Rules 2 and 6 (total reported crime rates) will have consequences for 
th? distribution of manpower that differ from the rules discussed above. 
Since some districts have more crime thari others, these districts^wil l . 
receive more manpower than they would under equality as equity. High crime 
areas also may not be the same areas that generate a large number of calls 
for assistance. Therefore, neighborhoods with a high level of total re- ^ 
ported crime may receive more maripower under need as equity (total crimes; 
than they would under demand as equity (total calls). 

An alternative set of decisibri rules cdUld be: 

1. Police manpower is partially assigned on the basis of total actual 
crime rates (Victimization rates). 

2 Police maripower is partially assigned on the basis of a weighting 
scheme^ The number of serious personal and property crimes are considered 
more Importarit than the number of total crimes. 

3. Assignment of investigators is influenced by the number of actual 
serious persbrial arid property crimes. 

Rules 1,2, 3 emphasize need as equity as opposed to equality, demand, 
and need as equity in the first set of rules^ The distributional conse- 
quences of these rules differ from the effects of the first group of^deci- 
sion rules. Rule 1 assi«s- police manpower on the basis of total actual _ 
crimes determined with a'^ictimization survey in which citizens are asked 
if they have been crime victims. Districts and beats with a high level of 
actual crimes are assigned more patrol officers and investigators. In_ 
general, reported crime rates seriously underestimate the actual incidence 
of criminal behavior. In addition, some individuals Cthe young, in parti- 
cular) are less likely to report crimes than others. '° 
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In_J975, eharlbtte, N.G^, conducted a victimization survey in order 
to determine theactual incidence of crime. 1^ The survey showed that the 
actual rate of crime in the city was twice as high as the official rate. 
Eight of the Id police areas in the city experienced actual rates of crime 
from two to four times higher than the official rate. 

Rule 2 In the second set of decision rules (manpower is asslaried dri 
the basis of the number of serious personal and property offenses J also 
will have distrlbutlohal consequences that differ from the other rules 
discussed. The distribution of total crimes, which includes a variety of _^ 
minor crimes^ may differ from the geographic distribution of serious crimes. 

Distributional CQhsequences of library Becisioh Rulei 

A better understahdihg can be gained of the possible distributibhaV 
implications of library decision rules by examining several rules that could 
be used to distribute library services. Suppose the following rules were 
employed: 

1. Library resources (books, newspapers, periodic staff personnel , 

equipment, facilities) should be distributed among branch libraries on the 
basis of circulation rates. That is, branch libraries with high use levels 
receive more resources. 

2. In general, the same types of books, materials, programs, facilities, 
and equipment should be provided in each branch library. The reading prefer- 
ences of high use branches serve as a guide to the types of books and mater- 
ials to provide In each library. 

3. A maximum distance rule detenniries the location of new branch li- 
braries. No citizen should have to travel more than X milesih order to 
reach a public library. This goal determines the location of new branches. 

_ _ Each of these decision rules will have distribUtibrial cbhsequerices. 
Rule 1 tends to penalize branches located in Idwrincome neighborhoods 
since residents of these areas read less; Rule 2 also works to the dis- 
advantage of poor neighborhoods^ since high circulation branches determine 
the types of books > materials, and programs that will be provided in each 
library. Since a failure to respond to the reading preferences of low- 
income citizens may have an impact upon the extent to which theseindivl- 
duals use library services, rule 2 reinforces the distributional consequences 
of rule 1. 

Rule 3 also affects who gets what. Some citizens are less mobile than 
wealthier individuals. Therefore^ the use of an equal distance rule is more 
likely to present a barrier to accessibility to library services for blacks, 
young children, the elderly, and the poor than to other people. 

Other y^ules for the distribution of library services are also plausible. 
These include: 

1. Resources should be distributed on an equal basis. That is, the 
same number of books, materials, programs, and facilities should be provided 

per liOOO people. 
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2 Preferences for library services shbald be systematically and 
peribdieany determined through sample surveys of residents and the types 
of books, equipmehti programs* mate.ials, and activities provided in each 
branch library should be responsive to the variation in neigitborhood prefer- 
ences. 

3. Accessibility to library services should favor low-income heigh- 
borhoods because these groups are less robbilei because use drops rapidly 
with distance, and because patrons of libraries in ghetto areas are often 
young children. 

4. A major advertising and outreach campaign should be conducted in 
minority and low-income neighborhoods in ah effort to stimulate use of 
library services. 

Each of these rules will have cbnsequeriees that differ from the out- 
comes bf the rules previously discussed^ Rule 1 (equal ity^per capita) 
provides an equal distribution of resources regardless of differences^in 
circulatibn rates. Rule 2 (surveys of citizen preferences) and ruU 
(advertis-ing and outreach campaigns) may lead to greater use of library 
services by minorities and the poor. Rule 3 recognizes that low-income 
qroups have limited access to private library and other educational ser- 
vices and facilities and that the public sector has a responsibility to 
counteract the disparities in resources and opportunities produced by the 
operation of the private sector. 
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Decision rules have distributional consequences.18 They affect^ who _ 
qets what. Because decision rules tend to rely on technicaUrational^eri- 
teria (crime rates, calls for service, user levels, professional standards, 
circulation rates), generalists may not be aware of their operation. 

Decision rules incorporate eoncefjtiOns of equity. Some rely upon ^ 
equality, others upon need, and still others upon demand. Careful analy- 
sis is needed to determine the conception of eiquity implied in the rule. 
Seoqraphic analysis is also required to determine the impact that a parti- 
cular rule or set of rules has upbn the distribution of services among 
neighborhoods. 

Some distributional issues can be addressed. best by government^gener- 
alists. Generalists can best determine whether Ibw-income ^neighborhoods 
should receive extra consideration in distributional deci Si on-making. Whether 
user rates or citizen complaints should guide service distribution is a poli- 
ticalquestion and should properly be decided by elected officials and jener- 
alist administratbrs. Distributional analysis on a geographic basis can^ 
provide information about the impact that decision rules ^have^on^the^pattern 
of service distribution. Analysis is required to determine which rules re- 
sult in a differential pattern of distribution. This information can ^ be 
used by generalists to evaluate the decision rules in operation, examine 
their consequences, and make changes in them. 
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Questions for Self- Evaluation 
1. What are decision rules? 



2. What is the relationship between decision rules and conceptions 
of equity? 

3. What are some examples of decision rules used in cities for police* 
libraries i and parks? 

4. What are several alternative decision rules for assigning police 
patrolmen and investigators? Who would tend to benefit from the use of 
each alternative? 



5^ What are several alternative decision rules for the distribution 
of library resources to branch libraries? Who would tend to benefit from 
the use of each alternative? 

6. What are several alternative decision rules for the distribution 
of park resoui^ces? Who would tend to benefit from the use of each alter- 
native? 

7. Develop alternative decision service and 
analyze who would tend to benefit frbm their application* 
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eflAPTER 4. METHODQLQGY 

FOR ANALYZINS URBAN SERVICE DISTRIBUTION 



In this chapter we will discuss methods of measuring tfte 
distribution of urban public services i Gategories of analysis will 
be suggestfid. Data will be classified as indicators of resources, 
activi ties* results, and impacts. Services to be analyzed also will 
be placed in eatigories. Specific Indicators for each service^ in 
each service category i will be presented. Consideration will be 
given to ihterpretatioh of eoinblnations of these Indicators for a 
given service, including consideration of how these indicators can 
be used to identify tft conception of equity which seems to be re- 
flected implicitly In^e data. Hetfiods for arraying these indica- 
tors geographically will be presented, and some problems of 
selecting appropriate geographic units of analysis will be discussed. 

This chapter should help develop an ability to analyze a_ 
service systeniatically, from its beginning as resources^ to deliver 
it are mustered, through the activities by which it is delivered^ 
to the results that are achieved by delivering the service^ and the 
impacts on societal conditions that occur because the service has 
been delivered^ 

Skill in selecting specific indicators is ah Important 
obdective. Creative imagination in generating possible indicators 
for use in analysis Is needed^ The most important indicator? and 
the most feasible indicators to work with in a particular^ situation 
should be selected. Indicators relevant to measuring. achievement^ 
of service objectives shouW be chosen. It is cruel ajlr Important 
to use indicators of results to analyze achievement of obaectives. 
Categories In the service delivenr framework^^respurces, activities, 
results i and impacts --should be related to conceptions of equity. 
There are similarities among types of ser/lces* Different^problems 
are encountered in analyzing service distribution of each _type-- 
routihe, prbtectioni developmental , and social minlmunui For eacn 
type of service, different problems will arise in selecting ^ 
appropriate geographic units of analysis and the most relevant 
indicators of socio-economic conditions. 



Cateqories^f Analysis 

The first problem that an analyst confronts Is how to measure 
services. Indicators must be selected. These indicators should 
be related to the ob.iect1ves that the service is Intended to meet. 
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Sifvices have more than one dbdeetlve* For example^ one way of 
describing the objectives of f1re services Is: Fire services are 
Intended to reduce the occurrence and severity of fires through 
Inspection and public education and to suppress the fires that do 
occur with as little property loss and as few deaths and Injuries as 
possible. Indicators will be needed that are relevant to measuring 
suppression arid preveritlori. Both Irijurles and property damage need 
to be accounted fori A number of Iridleators will be rieeded to cover 
all the objectives. 



Each service has one or more secial^ conditions to which It Is 
app-lled. Some of these conditions should be referred to In the 
statemerit Of service objectives. With fire services^ the social 
condltloris to be dealt with are fires arid the physical settings 
which have varying degrees of risk of catchi rig fire* With police _ 
services, the soda] conditions to be dealt with are crimes reported. 
Police, of course, perform services other than detecti rig perpetrators 
of reported crimes. They direct traffic, intervene In family disputes, 
regulate public order, and provide a helping hand in a variety of 
sltuatidriSi Satherl rig data for iridleators for police services related 
to each social coridittbn is riot practi eal . Analysis should be 
focused on the crime fighting effort of poll ee. Social conditions 
relevant to each service should be identified^ arid statemerits of 
objectives should Incorporate some of these social condltloris. 

A service delivery framework « or model, should be used to help 
identify specific indicators for each service. The framework we 
propose has several uses ii It directs attention to several stages 
of the service process^ It encourages the analyst to consider the 
consequences of the service. It stresses perfbrmaricer iri additiori to 
encompassing workload measures. Use of it leads to iridleators that 
can be related to alternative conceptions of equity. This service 
delivery framework does not make the identification of suitable 
Indicators a simple process, but it does help make the Identifi- 
cation process more inclusive. 

For even? urban service j resources are requi red. Iri systems 
model terms, resources commorily are referred to as Inputs. The 
service delivery framework and Its relationship to systems model 

tefiK IS diagrasined in Figures 1 and 2. Resources are money, 

persoririeli facilities, arid equipment. A useful measure of resources 
often Is expenditures -^expenditures for replaceinerit of water lines i 
expenditures for police patrol , expenditures per pupil for education. 
Of all the Indicators to be discussed ^ resource Indicators usually 
are the easiest to construct. However, expenditures may be difficult 
to dbtairii and substitutes are sometimes used for this reasori. For 
example. Instead of pdllee patrr expendituresj analysts will find 
It easier to Identify the number of police assigned to patrolduty. 
It will be easier to identify the number of teachers per school 
than the expenditures that are made to employ them. Al though 
multiple measures of resources will be helpful, expenditure measures 
have the advantage of encompassing most resource components. 
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FIGURE 1. 
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Figure 2. Servl ea Analysis Framework 
Each service has ob.ieetives 
Serving popolatioh and influencing social condi tions 

by using 



Resources 

(expenditures, personnel, facilities, equipment) 
and engaging in 
ftctivltles 
(time frequency and duration) 

having 

fiesiilts 

(direct consequences-- intended and unintended— and 
especially use of services--ainount, rate, and reasons) 

and leading to 

M 

(changes In social conditions) 
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The activities of the urban service .system are the ways in_which_the 
resources are_used^_ Firemen respond to fire alarms and suppress fires, 
policemen patrol streets and make arrests, sanitation workers cdllect re- 
fuse. These are sometimes referred to as processes in systems tentis. 
These are more difficult to_measure than are resources. They involve 
motion, change, action. They do not stand still, sound camera can 
record how a policeman makes an_arrest. But an analyst Working from police 
records may be able to do no better than identify the response time (the 
time from the time the request for service was received until the time:: 
the police arrived at the scene). Often even response time is not avail- 
able. An analyst may be reduced to using time measures, e.g. how frequently 
was a street patrolled during an 8 p.m. to 4 a.m. police shift, how often 
was refuse collected, how many hours a week was a branch library open. One 
may have to retreat so far from idehtifyingthe activity_itself, that t 
boundary between activity and resource indicators becomestransluscent. 
How, for example i is one to use an indicator to identify, the content and 
quality of reading instruction in the public schools. Lacking a sound 
camera or participant observation^ the analyst is likelytohave to resort 
to remote inference, e.g. scores of teachers on verbal tests, _years of 
education of teachers, average class size. One can think of these as re- 
sources available in the classroom. But one can also use them as substi- 
tutes for activity indicators, inferring that the education of teachers _ 
and the size of classes influences the activities directly that occur in 
class. 

Results are what happens as a direct consequence of the service de- 
livery system^ Results are essential in measuring the extent to which 
service objectives are being achieved. How much stolen property has been_ 
recovered? How much refuse has been collected? floW many_people have used 
the swimming pool? What is the water pressure at the tap? These all mea- 
sure results of the service. In systems terms, they often are referred to 
as outputs. Frequently, in the literature, expendi^tures have been used as 
substitutes for output indicators because indicators of the type referred 
to here were not available. This leads to some^confusioh in termiriology. 
It is another reason why we prefer to use the term_results. Results are 
not always intended. Objectives usually are not achieved completely. 
Some refuse may be left on the street after collection. Some cases may 
be cleared by arrest, but the person arrested may sue for false arrest . 
occasionally and win. Thus, analysts should tryto include indicators of 
unintended, as well as of intended, consequences. 

It also is important to note that consequences often are not solely, 
perhaps not even primarily, a result of the effectiveness of _ the service 
system. Refuse left on the street may have been spilledby stray dogs. 
Students scoring high on verbal exams may come from homes where_parents 

are well -educated^ Fire losses that occur may result from flammable 

materials in residences that are now illegal in new dwell ings, but which 
were legal at the time of construction. These causal relationships, of 
course, should be taken into account when remedial action is considered. 

In some instances, opini^ons may be the cl^dsest analysts can come ^ to 
obtaining information about results_of services. For example, the noise 
generated by refuse collection may be identified best by whether people 
consider it objectionable. Data on park usage in non-supervised open areas 
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usyall^will not be gathered by park personnel . People can be asked how 
often they use particular parks. They also can be asked whether they know 
of the existence of certainfacilities or programs in parks. The rate at 
which people use parks may be influenced by whether they feel safe when 
using thepark. Their resppnseswill help identify reasons for use and 
non-use of facilities and programs. 

People also can be asked for their general opinion aboutservices; 
Opinions of citizens can be an indirect result of service characteristics. 
We use the term "indirect result" because a number of forces may influence 
opinions about services. These include feelings of trust in government, 
eonfldence about being treated fairly, and attitudes toward authority. 
Administrators may believe a service is being delivered effectively, based 
on perfbnnarice iridicatdrs such as those referred to earlier. Residents 
may have ai different opinion. Opinions may not be the same in all parts 

of the jurisdiction. Opinions may be consistent with the performance 

measures^ or they may be inconsistent. Sometimes administratively useful 
information may be obtained. Such informatidh may be useful in making 
decisions about priorities among different services^ where to invest re- 
sources geographically for a particular service, and how to modify public 
infonnati on programs. However, when dpiriidri data differs from other data 
about resources, activities, and results, the objectivej non-opinion data, 
should be emphasizedinmaking decisions. Surveys should be conducted 
using random sampling methods. A reference oh survey methodology should 
be consulted before the survey is conducted. 



Table 1. ExampT^iS- o f Service- Jndix:a to rs 



Data for specificindicatprs of resources, 
activities, results, and impacts are obtained 
by gathering field data about services and 
facilities and by conducting surveys of 
citizens. 

Resources Expenditures {$ per 10*000 population, $ per phenomenon, 
such as $ per serious crimes) 

Personnel (number per 10*000 population, number per 
phehbmenori, such as number per serious crimes) 

Equipment (playground swings per 100 children 12 and 
under) 

Facilities (neighbbrhbod park acres per 1000 population) 
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Ta51e 1; Examples of Service tndigatOFS 

activities Frequency (refuse pick-ups per week, hours branch 
library open per week) 

Duration (response time for police, or fire, from 
receipt of call for service to arrival on scene) 

Results Intended consequences (arrests per IQO serious crimes 

reported, street cleanliness rating after refuse 

collection i water pressure at the tap) 



Unintended consequehees (HUfflber of missed refuse 
collections per week per IQO households, complaints 
about unnecessary use of force by police per 100 
arrests for serious crimes) 

Use of services by amount (number of branch ^ibra- 
^ books circulated per year, number of swimmers per 
day, number of park users per week) 

Use of services by rate (number of branch library 
books circulated per year per population in service 
area^ number of mass transit riders per day per 
population in service area) 

Use of services by reasons (percentage of persons 
not using a park because of anxiety about their 
personal safety when using the park^ percentage 
of persons not using mass transit for the journey 
to work because the relationship between transit 
and work schedules requires waits of IS minutes 
or more) 



Changes in social cohditibhs (measurable with 
experimentation or elaborate and usually time 
consuming inferences and analyses.^ GitizenS 
also can be asked their opinions about the 
satisfactoriness of services in their neigh- 
borhood in comparison with Other neighborhoods. 
The operational usefulness of these opinions is 
questionable.) 



the i mpact of a service can be defined as the difference between 
results g'fven the existence of the service and conditions that would 
Sist in the absence of the service. This difference is very diffi- 
cult to identify.. What would the crime rate be if there were no 
police? What health hazards would exist in cities if there^were 
no refuse collection? How would property values change if there 
were no public fire protection? . Where would people choose to live 
if some places had public schools and others did not? 
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It Is apparent wHen dhe talks. about the contrast between the presence 

and absence of a service that theimpact of the service probably is very 
greats although we would have difficulty estimating it accurately. But 
what is the impact oh the crime rale of a five percent increase in the : 
police force? How many people will change their mdvirig decisions because 
of a five percent increase in education expenditures per pupil? HdW will 
voting behavior be influenced by reducing refuse left on the street by 
fivepercent? Ah uncommon wizardry is needed to divine accurate answers 
to these puzzles. In some instances, estimates can be made of certain 
kinds of impacts. If a residence has no public fire protection, or is 
greater than some specified distance from a fire hydrant, these deficien- 
cies will be reflected in the payment of higher rates for fire insurance. 
They also will be reflected ingroperty values, ealculations can be made, 
based on some reasonable assumptions, ab6ut_hbwfire_prbteetion deficien- 
cies impact the value of residences. In most instances, however, theses 
calculations either will not be possible, will not be practical, or will 
not yield information that can be put to use. 

the best way of identifying service impacts is by experimentation. _ 
Experimentation involves comparison between two or more situations differ- 
ing ^ ideally* phly in the procedure that is applied to them. The differ- 
ence might bi the presence or absence of police patrol ._ It might be an 
increase of 25 percent of police patrol in one place with no increase in 
another place. It might involve different activities by the same number 
of police in different locations. Measurements are taken of relevant 
indicators before the experiment* preferably several times over a substan- 
tial period, and after the ihtrbduetibri of the new procedure, again prefer- 
ably several times. The aim of the experiment is to identify differences _ 
in the measurements and to be able to relatethese differences to the change 
in the experimental variables. Isolating differences is difficult in the 
real worlds, because two or more situatibns never are identical iri all res- 
pects other than the experimental variables. Nbr do situations hold Still. 
As time passes, conditions change, other than the experimental conditions. 
Therefore, identifying the new procedure as the cause of changes measured 
cannot be done with certainty. The experimental method is, however, the 
best method to use for identifying impacts. Fbr the purposes described 
here for analyzing service distribi'\ ion, the experimental methbd will be 
too complicated and expensive, exce;/^: fo-r high priority projects. 2 Fbr 
this reason, service distribution arr^lysts sho uld rely oh indicators of 
resources* activities, and results. 

One important methodological Is?, v ::Chr:ern:: the apprbpriateness of 
the indicators selected to measure ser^i^^^ :n"stri^!ution. The indicatbrs 
suggested in this chapter can be usea t: hiaa^:ure -^.^rvice effectiveness. 
Many of them have been used for effectis ?r.e<,., analysis in field tests by 
the Urban Institute and the International Cit' Management Association. 
0ne prbblem with effeeti vehess Irrdicators ii chat neither one indicator 
nor several indicatbrs can cbmpletely dcfinr a"! 1mp-ir"ant aspects of any 
service. This prbblem is reduced by using sex^eral indicators. A second 
prbblem is that factors other than the service itself influence the ex- 
ten^t to which service objectives ere achieved. Non-service aspects of the 
copiuhity often affect the data fbuhd for a specific indicator. The 
seriousness of this problem is reducedin service distribution analysis. 
Whatever the deficiencies with an indicator, these deficiencies usually 
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will be iirSilar in each part. of the jurisdiction; .^Parts of the J"^ sdic- 
tion still can be compared with each other. Provided that each indicator^ 
is relevant to measuring some aspect of a service, the comparisons of each 
part of the jurisdiction with other parts will be useful. 

A third problem is that the relationship of the distribatlbn of one 
indicator to the distribution of another indicator cannot be predicted _ 
accurately, with the present state of knowledge. If you know the distri- 
bution of a service, say police, on one indicator, such as response time, 
you cannot predict what the distribution will be ^o^^^nother^indicator,^ 

ng 

._ ty 

p'r-bbl^nirwith'som^^ Crime rates measure the crimes that are 

reported, rather than all the crimes that are committed. Victimization 
surveys have revealed that not all crimes are reported. Use data tor 
swimming pools can be gathered readily by counting admissions. The number 
of users of large parks cannot be counted readily, and probably not accur- 
ately even with considerable effort, because of the size of the park, the 
ability to enter from many points, and usually, the absence of an admission 
fee. 

These methodological problems are cause for caution against reading 
too many conclusions into too few facts. 

QperationaUiinq^^nceptions of Equity 

Each category of analysis- resources, activities, results, and_impacts- 
can be ^sed to measure the pattern of service distribution rn^a_iurisdiction. 
The service distribution may not be the same for each of the different 
categories of analysis. For example, the resources invested in policy 
patrol might be uniqually distributed per capita, with high crime areas 
receiving more services, perhaps in proportion to the crime rate. I ne 
activities of patrolmen, as measured by response time, might be distri- 
buted rather equally. Would that mean results as measured by percentage 
of Stolen property recovered would be distributed equally?^ Not n^cessar- 
ilv What of the rate at which property-is stolen-m terms of roDoeries, 
Burglarfel and larcenies per iV^^ 

that was assigned pclic^^ patrolmen proportionate to it^^ rate still 
would retain its designation as a :igh crime area thereafter. ^^^J P^^l^ 
services resources, as m<s5tured by acres of community-serving parkland, 
might be distribtit-d so ;.hat every jieighborhood met or surpassed^an accepted 
standard, such as 've, aight. or ten, acres Pei-JiOOO persons. In 
addition to variation in rmk acreage above the accepted standard.^there 
might be additional /arielJcn in activities, such ar. number of ^ours^of 
" ?J„„--:.a ^i*..^-^^,..- y^^-Y'c-.-^nn number nf hours 0^ Swimming, and so on. 
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Equity concepts should berelated to categories of Indicators 
(resources, activities, and results) for analyzing service distribution 
patterns. Service distribution refers here to the geographicpattern. 
Equity concepts oftenapply to individuals. Analytical methodsmay 
describe services distributed to individuals. In practice,^ 
many services are delivered to areas- parks, branch libraries, public 
transit, and fire stations, to blocks- streets, street lights, and side- 
walks, and to those who request services- police and fire services. 
Therefore, geographic analysis is the only practical way of analyzing 
many of these services. Considerations of cost reinforce the practi-_ 
cality of geographic analysis. Indicators of need, such as income data, 
can be used to supplement populatidni hduseholdi age, and racial data for 
describing geographic areas. Techniques for describing geographic areas 
for analytic purposes are discussed later in this chapter. 

Five cbrieeptibris of equity were analyzed in Chapter 2. These are 
equity based bri equality, rieed^ demand, preference ^ arid Willihgriess-td- 
pay. The categories of analysis (resburces, activities, and results) 
described here can be used to give concrete meariirig to these equity con- 
cepts. The importance of making equity concepts cbnerete can be illus- 
trated with equity asequality. Equity as equality could mean that: 
equate resources per^apita should be provided. Fbr parks, this could mean 
that each neighborhood should receive the same number of acres of commun- 
ity— serving_ parkland per 1,000 persons. For police, it could mean that 
patrolmen should be distributed so that each neighborhbbd rec^^ 
same number of patrolmen per 1 ,000 residents. Equity as eque 
cou 1 d mean that e^uaT activities— pay capi ta should be_ prqvi dc 
parks, this could mean that each jieighborhood s 
number of hours of supervised summer playground^ r^^ 
residents. For police, it could mean that response time J 
approximately equal in each neighborhood. Equity as equality <^i^ cbuld 
mean that eQya4resy4tsper-€ap4ta should be provided. For parks, this 
could mean that persons in each neighborhood should be equally satisfied 
with the safety, maintenance, and facilities in their neighborhood parks. 
For police* it could mean that clearance rates for burglaries and robber- 
ies are equals or Within a small range of variation, in each police pre- 
cinct. There are a number of indicators of resources, activities, and 
results that can be Used to analyze each service. Each equity concept 
(equality, need, demand^ preference, and wil lingness-to-pay) needs to be 
operational ized in terms of these analytical categories. 

These categories of indleatbrs provide a means for admiriistrators 
to compare their concepts bf equity with theservlee distribution pattern 
asit exists. Analysis and iriterpretatidh of these indicators can be 
Included in the decision-making process as changes in departmental pro- 
cedures, programs, operating budgets, and capital expenditures are consi- 
dered. 
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eateodries Of Servises and Iridicdt brs of Dlstributton. 

Each service should be analyzed separately. 4"'^i"tors need to.^ 
selected which are appropriate to each service. There |re similarit es 
Song some services which make it useful to categorize,th|m to simplify__ 
discussion. The use of categories should not be interpreted to mean that 
each mifiblr of lhat category is identical to each other member. There is 
no simple formula" that enables analysts to select the same indicators for 
each service in ?he category. There are enough s i mi ar ties ^among members 
of ihl categories. howevir. to obtain guidance in thinking about indica- 
tors la use! In this section, urban services are placed in four categor- 
ies- routine, protection, developmental, and social minimum. Each cate- 
gory will be discussed below. Lists of indicators will be presented for 
lach service. Some of these indicators will be discussed to llft^fe 
why they were chosen, and Why Other possible indicators were left off Jhe 
list The social minimum category of services will not be J^scussed at 
^s great length as the other service categories because of the special 
difficulties of analyzing these services. 

Routine Services 

Routine services are those services used on most days by most people. 
These s^"?ces ?^clSde solid waste collection and disposal, water supp^ 
sewage collection and disposal, and transportation (^"^^"^^"9 Jt^eets,^ 
RHdaes Sidewalks, street lights, and some mass transit)^ Each of^these 
services hafbl^n! and still is. provided by private enterprise The role 
of the public llctor has grown each decade, so that now the public sector 
dominates i providing these services. The distinguishing feature of^ 
these servces is the routine and almost inevitable nature of their use. 
Nearly everyone regardless of age. sex. and social status, uses these 
services, directly or indirectly, frequently, and usually daily. 

Most of these ser.ices also are characterized by an important, usually 
dominant role for physical facilities and equipment ''atSer^than for pe^- 
soS Th s influences the selection of indicators. Residents and gov- 
Irn^ni off cials have a strong interest in the presence, or absence, of 
the physica fic litres or itel of equipment 

or not' Sewers or not? Paved streets or not? Sidewallcs or not? Street 
lights 'or not? A bus within walking distance or not?. When the prese^^^^ 
or abience of facilities can be identified clearly, distributional analy- 
sis is relatively easy. 

As these examples suggest, the analysis of som| of these services 
relies considerably on indicators , of resources. S°me ind cators to^use 
in analyzing distribution of routine services are listed in Tables 2. 3. 
and 4. Percentage indicators aid geographic comparison. 
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table 12. Water Supply Indicators 



Objectives: Provide a reliable supply of water that 1s adequate.for 
houseftbld , cbmrherel al i and Industrial use* aesthetically acceptable, 
and free of health hazards. 



Indicators by 
measurenient category^ 



Data cbllectibh source 
and procedure — 



Resburees 

Percent dwelling units with public 
water supply per service district 



Expenditures ror new water lines 
per lOOQ dwelling units 

Expendl tures for replacement , repal r , 
and maintenance of water lines per 
IQOd dwelling units 

Average annual expenditures last five 
years for new water lines (and 
separately fbr replacement^ repair, 
and maintenance of water lines) 



Resul ts 

Average water pressure at the tap per 

service district 
Water quality at the tap (taste, 

odort color, purity) per service 

district 

Tliue without water service per 
service district 



Water Department records 



Water Department records and 

citizen survey 
Measure for a randbm sample 

of dwelling units 

Citizen survey of random 

sample of dwelling units 



Department records 



Table 3. Solid Waste Ebllecti oh Indicators 

Objectives: Promott cleanliness, healthj and safety of the cbrmunity 
by removing garbage and trash while minimizing inconvenience to 
citizens. 



Indicators by 
measurement categsry 



Data collection source and 



Resources^ 

Expenditures per ton collected per 
route 
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Expenditures per route mile 
Expenditures per capita per route 

Act4^ti^s 

Frequency of regular collection 

Location of regular collection (curb, 
side of dwelling) 

Frequency of bulk refuse collection 
Frequency of street cleaning 



Resul^ts 

Street cleanliness (refuse left 
after collection) 



Pounds of garbage collected per route 

Pesldint sati sf acti on wi th servi ce 
(This can include specific aspects, 
sucfi as street appearance, noise, 
odori j m1 ;sed col 1 ecti ons , damage 
to contalnars, health and fire 
hazards) 

Missed collections 



Complaints about service. 



Data collection source and 
beedure 

Expend. /Miles 
Expend. /persons 

Sanitation department records 

Statement if uniform, 

map if variable 
Statement if uniform, 

map if variable 

Statement if uniform, 

map if variable 
Statpent if uniform, 

map if variable 

Sanitation department records 

Sanitation department records 
Visual inspection or photo 
rati ng data by block 
gathered by sanitation 
department. 

Sanitation department records 

Responses to question bh 
garbage and trash collec- 
tion included in a general 
survey of resident 
opinions on local govern- 
ment services. 

Sanitation department records, 
Supervisor survey and 
resident complaints. 

Sanitation depar-toeht and/ 
or complaint departanerit 
records . 
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Table 4i Street Indir itors 



Objectives: Provide access for motorists, bicyclists i arid pedes- 
trians to and from their destinations that Is convenient, smooth, 
and safe. 



Percent of streets paved per 
service district 

Expenditures for paving new streets 
per 1ddd dwelling unltsl 

Expenditures for resyrfaclBg and repair 
of streets .per TOGO dwelling units 

Average annual expenditures last five 
years for pavl ng new streets (arid 
separately for resurfacing and 
repair of streets) per 1000 
dwelling units 



Percent of streets resurfaced last 
five years per service district 

Expenditures for grading of unpayed 
streets per 1000 dwelling units 

Percerit of streets with sidewalks on 
at least orie side per service 
district 

Percent of major street miles with bicy- 
cle laries per service district 

Average distarice between street lights 
per service district 

Results Departmerit Records 

Smbbthriessi of streets per block Roughometer , blindfolded irispec 

arid per service district tion, or visual inspection 

Motor vehicle (bicycle arid pedestriari) Traffic eeurits 
traffic per block and service district 

Illplriatibri after dark at street level Field observatioris 

per bl ock arid service district 
1 All expenditure iterrc also should be related to traffic volume. 



Indicators by . 
measurement j^tedbry 



Data collection source 
and procedure 



Resources^ 



Departmerit Records 
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What percentage of tfie street mileage in a neighborhood is paved? 
What bercentage of the dwelling units have sewer connections? These 
data usually will be available from engineering ""^P!- 
relatively simple to compare these data usmg a variety of boundaries— 
censuriracls. neighborhoods, wards, service districts. Because of 
the capital intensive nature of most of these services. _ 
districts (for maintenance and installation) are likely to be larger 
than for other services. In small and medium size 3unsdictions , 
se^iS d?stricts may not be used at al 1, 0n t^e other hand refuse 
collection, as a less capital intensive service. ^may have^smaller 
service districts. Inforniation also can be obtained easily _Tor_ 
individual blocks, so that it can be observed whether deficiencies 
are isolated or cumulative. 

Expenditure data provide the second main method of analyzing 
these services. Triasi indicators concern how much Is spent (in 
the most recent fiscal year, or the annual av«qfy°%^i^.'"!|^... 
recent five years for new wacer lines, for replacement_and^ repair 
of ixisting water linss. sr.ci the like. These data ray be ^1^^^^^^^^ 
?o obilin" Furthenr.r5 in some situations, they -"^y not b| h. pful. 
I? an area has mt b^m the location of expenditures for water Ju.es 
durinq the Drevious vdsr or five years, this may be of little xpn- 
sequey if the ar^^^^ lines that are functioning adequately. 

Qh the other hand, if the area Ucks adequate wateyerviee.^and 
expenditures have been made in other areas J^^JpJ^^g 
adequate, then this is a matter of csneern. In practice. JhereTore^ 
it may be appropriate to discover problem arenas first. _by determining 
the presence or absence of adequate facilities and -equipment and^^^ 
StSd?ing indicators of results, to be discussed below. Thereafter, 
ixpenditure analysis could be attempted for those areas that lack 
adequate facilities and equipment in comparison with jurisdicti on- 
wide norms. The important thing to do will be to schedule expendi- 
tures for areas lacking adequate facilities and equipment. 

Activit y indicators are hot important for most of these services. 
He are not concerned with the water flowing through the distribution 
line. We are interested in the water pressure at the tap* at which 
point we consider the pressure an indicator of the result of water 
supply. We are not concerned with operation and ma intanance prac- 
tices; we are concerned with the time residents are without water 
service because of faulty water supply. Again we treat this as a 
result indicator* an unintended result. 

Activities are difficult to measure. An activity implies 
that people are doing something. It involves a process, an inter- 
action. It needs to be recorded. Observed* commented on in narra- 
tive. Therefore, activities are difficult to reduce to simple 
indicators. Activity indicators that are simple enough for use by 
administrators usually are pale reflection? of the_phenOTjena_ . 
adinihistrators would like to measure. Instead of the activity itself, 
administrators are likely to need to measure the time (and place) In 
Which it occurs. In the case of routine services, this will be 
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relevant for services with a substantial personnel component, such as 
refuse collection, street cleahing, arid bus service. The indicators, 
as shown in; Table 1* will be of the frequericy (and location and time of 
day) of refuse collectiori^ the frequency of street cleaning, and the 
frequency of bus service. Frequency indicators do not apply to streets, 
water^ sewers^ arid sidewalks, because these facilities are intended to 
be available at all times. 

_ Result -indicators measure some consequence, iriterided or uriintended^ 
of the service. With water supply, water pressure and quality {taste, 
odor, color, purity) indicate theresult of the service. The Ibeatibri 
of a test batch of water oh a scale of acceptable and unacceptable pres- 
sure and quality indicates whether intended or uhihtehded results have 
been achieved. The time without water service is another indicator of 
an unintended result. WithstreetSj^ two indicators of results are the 
smoothness of the ride and the_ volume of traffic. These indicators, 
together, are useful indicators of need for the service, as well as of 
results of previous service provision. If street with the 
greatest use also is the street with the bumpiest ride, its potential 
claim on resurfacing and repair fun is apparent. This is one the 
general uses of result indicators. They measure the consequences of 
previous service. At the same time, they indicate rised for future ser- 
vices. This indication of rieed, of course, requires interpretation. 

IriterpretatiOri iricludes justificatiori in comparison with competing needs. 
These measures are riot as straightforward as they may seem. Impressions 
of street smddthriess vary with the observer. Smoothness can be measured 
by visual bbservitidrii by bliridfolded evaluators recordirig theirvimpres- 
sibns bf bumps, arid by machines called rbUghometers. Sbrne tests have 
indicated that man arid machine observatibris are riot highly correlated. 
Nor are there high correlatibris between the impressions of different 
human observers. At a minimum this suggests that reliance bri a single, 
observer may produce decisions ori expenditure priorities bf questibriable 
validity^ Traffic volume also has ramifications. H«uh usage may reflect 
the_absence of acceptable bptibris. High usagealsb may be generated from 
outside_the_ jurisdiction rather than from withiri it. Thus, administrator 
will need to interpret the importance of traffic volume iri the context of 
travel alternatives and the source (and destination) of the traffic. 

Some opinion, indicators for routine services, as with other services 
may be of practical use. In some instances, opinion indicators may be of 
special importance. Water taste and odor, forexample^^is in the eyes 
^or mouth arid nose) of the beholder. Smoothness of streets, as we have 
seen, is impressionistic. ^_Noise occurring duri 59 garbage collection can 
be measured by sound equipmerit,_but whether noise isobjecti^ 
depends upon whether it is heard and whether the listeners object to it. 

Opinion indicators also rieed interpretation. Suppose, for example, 
that resident satisfaction with water » sewers, streets, and refuse coliac 
tipn is muchlowerin one neighbbrhbbd than iri other neighborhoods. How 
should this be interpreted, if the indicators of resourcesand results _ 
seem to describe a service pattern cbritrary to the resident's opinions?__ 
One interpretation would be that their expectations are higher than those 
of people in other neighborhoods; therefore, they are less satisfied even 
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thdugh they receive better services^ Another interpretatidn_wotilcl be that 
they are disaffected from government, in general, expect to receive infer- 
ior services^ and conclude that whatever level of service they receive_ 
must be inferidrtd services received elsewhere. What action should be 
taken? Theprdblem may be mdre one of public relations than of service 
delivery. It could be apprdached in that way. This possible pattern of 
findings also suggests that dpiriiori measures used in isolation from per- 
formance measures have the potential of leading to questionable conclusions. 



Exampi es 

Hypothetical examples of possible findings may help clarify uses of 
information about routine services by service district. Consider the 
following pattern for water supply in four service districts within one 
jurisdiction. 

Table 5. tiypotheticaJ-Mater Indicators 

Districts 

1 t 3 4 



Av<irage expenditures for 
replaeei-^v'tt c repair of water 

lines last f^ve years/ i 30 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

dwelling uni £ /resourca) $5,000 $20,000 5)20,000 $20,000 

Percent dwellings with public 

water supply (resource) 50 100 100 100 

Percent dwellings with water 
pressure greater than x lbs./ 
sq.in. of those having public 

water (result) ' 25 100 100 100 

Time without water service of 
those having public water (in 

days) (result) 20 2 2 2 

Modal response on survey to question 

about taste of public water at the - 

tap (result) Poor Sood Good Gdod 

In this example^ district 1 fares less wel 1 than districts 1^ 3 and 
4 on each measure^ which includes representatives of indicators of resources 
and results. The difference is striking for each indicator. In addition, 
the data for districts 1, 3^ and 4 are identical ,_District 1 clearly is a 
prime candidate fdr receiving additional investment in water supply in 
coming years. The amount of this investment and its urgency is given greater 
meaning by having data to analyze and interpret. 
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Consider a much different pattern for these same indicators. 



Table 6. Hypothetical WateiM^^icators 

districts 

, _J ^ 3 4 

Average expenditure for replace- 
ment and repair of water-lines 
last five years/ 100 dwelling 
units (resource) 

Percent dwellings with public 
water supply (resource) 

Percent dwellings with water 
pressure greater than x lbs./ 
sq.in. of those having public 
water (result) 

Time without water service of 
those having public water (in 
days) (result) 

Rodal response on survey to 
question about taste of public 
water at the tap (result) 



These data describe a non^cumulative pattern of water service in- 
adequacy.- District 4 shows well on each indicator. Bistrict 1 does 
fairly well on water pressure but worse on taste. Districts 2 and 3 
receivsd more expenditures for replacement and repair of water Tines 
than district 1, perhaps because it has more old lines, as reflected 
in their greater number of days without service, 10 and 20 compared- 
with 5 in district 1, The water source could be different for different 
districts. This might explain taste variations. Greater filtration 
may be called for In district U Low water pressure in district 3 
may call for greater pumping station capacity. i It would seem that re- 
plac'ement and repair expenditures In district 4 are high and that other 
distHcts should get relatively more 1ft the future. One characteristic 
of these data is that they are not self-explanatory. They require inter- 
pretation by, and additional information from ^ the administrators of the 
water system. But they also provide the data to make such explorations 
meaningful and perhaps to lead to modified decisions. Low water pressure 
and a substantial number of days without service probably deserve priority. 
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The remedy might be expensivei Taste problems may bs. less serious, 
and perhaps the remedy Is less costly; Pehdijig cost ahalysiSj 
district 3 probably should be first in line fb? alteration * 



Protection Services 

Protection services help to malhtaih public order and to protect 
persons and property. Among thess ssrvices are police, fire* courts, 
corrections, code enforcement, and emergency services. The discussion 
here will be confined to police and fire. Police and fire services 
have two ftincttbhs One is to pfivent the occurrence of undesirable 
events (violent crimes, property crimes i damage to persons and pro- 
perty from fires)— the preventive function . The second is to 
suppress the undesirable activity, and, in the^case of property crimes, 
to fecovir what has been taken— the suppressive^ function. This 
involves putting out fires* arresting violators of the law-^in the 
act if possible, and investigating to determine the perpetrator of 
the crime or the fire. To the extent that the preventive function 
is successful, the role of the suppressive function is lessened, 
the preventive function reduces the risk that undesirable events 
will occur. The suppressive function reduces the damage from these 
events once they have Occurred. 

The important characteristic Of these services is that people 
benefit from these services to the extent that risk and damage are 
reduced. In the case of routine services, people wont than available 
regularly and use them routinely. In the case of developmental 
services, people want than available to use at their discretion. 
But with protection Services* people hope that they will have ho 
need of these services. This affects the measurement process. More 
water pressure is considered beneficial. More expenditures for 
education are -ronsidered beneficial. In both Instances, it is . 
assumed that better results will follow from greater expenditures. 
With protection services, especially with police, our confidence in 
this relationship is not SO great. While people in high crime areas 
certainly want police protection* there is no evidence to suggest 
that most police activities have any influence on the crime rate, 
riis. complicates the interpretation of findings for particular 
indicators of police services. Because causal relatibriships are 
dbscure for police services, the task of determining what distribution 
of police services is equitable becomes more difficult. 

Useful indicators of police and fire services are listed in 
Tables 7 and 8. The list, of course, could be expanded, but those 
indicators included may be more than most local governments win 
have the resources to^gather data for. Indicators pertinent to both 
the preventive and suppressive functions are included^ The emphasis 
is on suppression* This probably is appropriate, since suppression 
usually is emphasized by administrators. A useful modification of 
this list would be for administrators to add indicators of prevention 
that are particularly applicable to activities engaged in by their 
departments. 
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table 7. Hr^ Proiectim-ln4i^tor% 



QSjectives: Reduce the oGeurrence arid severity of fires through 
inspection and public education and suppress the fires that do ocetir 
with as little property loss arid as few deaths and injuries as 
possible. 



Indicators by 
measurement category 



Data collection source 
and procedure 



Expenditures for fire crews per 
Iddd dwelling units 

Average expenditures for fire 
equipment last five years per 
1060 dwelling units 

Average fire flow capacity at random 
points per service district 

Average distance of dwelling units 
from a fire hydrant per service 
district 

Expenditures for preventive fire 
inspections per 1000 dwelling 
units 

Total expenditures per fire per 
service district 

Activities 

Average fire response time per 
service district 

Percent fire response time greater 
than X minutes by type of fire 
per service district 

Results 

Occurrence of serious fires as 
a percentage of dwelling units 
Inspected in last six months 
per service district 



Uepartinerit records 



Deparbnent records 

time from receipt of call to 
arrival at the scene 



Department records 



Indicators by . . Data coll ectlbri sdufce 
tneaiopemeRt cateaoF.^ and procedure 

Occurrence of serious fires as a Department records 

percentage of dwe1 ling uni ts not 
receiving fire prevention Inspec- 
tion during preceding six months 
per service district 

Dollar loss from fires per , 
service district 

Dollar Toss as a percentage of 
damaged structures' value per 
service district 

Civilian casualties from fires 
per 10*089 residents per 

service district 



Table 8. Police Protection Indicators 

Obdictives: Promote coninunity safety through the apprehension of 
offenders and the prevention of crime; provide service in a fair, 
prompt, courteous, and thorough mariner. 

Indicators by Dap coUectiori source 
measurement category and procedure , 

Department records 



Number of patrolmen per 1000 resi- 
derits per district* 

Number of investigators per 1000 
residents per district 

Number of patrolmen per 100 total 
reported crimes per 1000 resi- 
dents per district 

Number of investigators per 160 
total reported crimes per 1000 
residerits per district 

Activities 

Mean police response time to all 
calls for service per district 
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Department records 

Time from receipt of call for 
service to arrival at scerie 



?7 




Indicators by 
ineasuremeht category 



Data^collection source 
and procedure 



Percent of patrol officers'^ time spent 
on active patrol per district 

Hours spent investigating criminal 
Incidents for each category of 
crime per district 



Results 



Departiiieht records 



Number of arrests per 100 total 
crimes reported 

Number of arrests per 100 serious per- 
sonal crimes reported per district 

Number of cases cleared per 100 total 
crimes reported per district^ 

Number bf cases cleared per 1Q0 
serious personal crimes reported 
per district 

Percentage of stolen property 
recovered per district 

Ntanber of arrests per ISO total 
actual crimes per district 

Percentage of citizens rating police 
perfonnance as satisfactory per 
district 

Impacts 

Total reported and actual crime rate 
per IbOb residents per district 



Department records 
Victimization survey 
Citizen survey 



Depar'bnent records and 
victimization survey 



1 For a more extensive list and dls^sussldn of police indicators 
see Kenneth R. madenka and William H.^^ 

Analyz4fl^ the Distribution o^^ « (Washington . 

O.C.: National Training and Development Serviccv 1978). 

2 The number of cases cleared refers to reported crimes for 
which a suspect is_fcr!nally charged and other crimes for 
which the police believe the suspect is responsible but 
for which he may not be formally charged. 
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Indicators are heeded for tne prave" dbri and 5.>:r*?-ession func- 
tions. For police, indicators ofta^ 'orsceU: ati^Jc ''^ .ips fx^^ 
sivelyi on patrol, these should be r-r.rted to popTlai on (e.g^ 

patrol inanpower/l jOOd people) and t- htud (e.g. pa*rK] manpowe/./ 

IQ^I Index reported crimes). Soaie police d^cc "t^ieuts have a-'opted 
complicated fbnnul as for assigning^ I '* ''-^"Ji cases* 

manpower should 5e expressed as well 1n a fQ[ip: 's^- •?j?^?1ate to the 
formula. Freguently there are no separate data c :' '"?bihg investi- 
gation of crimes. This Is unfortunate, since It clearly makes a 
difference to the suppression function how much inisstigati ve time 
is allocated to one district versus others. 

Fire protection depends upon persdnrieli equipment, arid avail- 
ability of water. Water pressure was identifltjd as a result of 
the water system, when routine services vrare analyzed. But iri the 
cbritext of fire protection, water pressure Is ah iridicator of a 
resource for use 1>" suppression. Expenditures for personnel should 
be distiriguished ffofli ixperiditures for equipfflent. Since fire equip- 
merit has a relatively long life, average expenditures for five years 
is an appropriate indicator. Expenditures for preventive inspections 
also should be Identified. If the fire department is orgarii zed so 
that Inspectors are ready for suppressiori duty even during Iris pec- 
tioris, then the same expenditures can be counted twice— orice for 
fire inspection and once for fire crews. 



Act4A?ities, 

_ Measures of time are the prihcipaliridicators of activities. 
Resporise time-- the time elapsed from receipt of A call for service 
to the arrival of the police or fire crews at the scene— Is an 
important indicator for both services. Fire departments usually 
record this data. Police departmerits frequeritly do not. Police 
records may reveal nothing closer to response time thaa the time 
a: call for service was received and the time the patrol raeri reported 
thenselves ready for duty again after handling the service request. 
This is a data gap that police administrators should fill. The 
frequency of preventive police patrol also is useful^ as is the time 
elapsed from a request for assistance, usually from patrolmen, and 
the beginning of work by ah investigator* in cases in which invest- 
igation is warranted. The amount of irivestigative time for each 
categoT7 of FBI Index crimes also is ari importarit indicator. 
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Res^ilts 



Indicators of results p*-1marily concern percentages of 
reported crimes handled in a variety of ways by the police* 
Perhaps the arrest rate (arrests divided by crimes reported) 
and the clearance rate (the percentage of crimes cleared by 
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arrest* including crimes police believe were_committea_ by those 
arrestecl even if charges against them are not filed due to 
Insufficient evidence) are most basic j in the sense that punish- 
ment— and probably some prevention—begins there. Victims of . 
thefts want their goods returned, of course, so that percent stolen 
property recovered is another useful indicator. Some other 
indicators involve dileiranas. Good arrests (arrests for which 
there Is solid evidence) are more likely to be prosecuted in the 
courts and to lead to convictions. Thusi indicators of these can 
be considered measures of the quality of arrests* At the same t^.n««< 
prosecutors^ defense attorneys, judges and^ sometimes i proba tit -n 
officers J influence these indicators. Still , they probably are 
useful, because they help identify differences in arrest quality 
aniong precincts, especially where the prosecutor and judge are 
the san» for each precinct. 

For fire service, indicators of fire loss are the most ^ 
fundamental measures of the consequences of the phenomenon they 
try to prevent. Fire indicators, like police indicators, tend 
to be negative. They measure unintended consequences, or cons e- 
quahees beyond the control of the service. One way to improve oh 
fire result indicators is to include indicators that relate results 
to attempts at prevention. Thus, fires can be related to the 
occurrence of fire Jreventidn inspections within some time span, 
six months for example, prior to the outbreak of the fire. 

Opinions about police service probably are more important 
than opinions about fire service. Subjective assessment of police 
conduct has become an important indicator of police success. 
People are cbhcerned about police courtesy, force used by police, 
sensitivity by police in asking questions * and thoroughness by 
police in investigations. Opinions about j3d lice behavior * and 
effectiveness, in one neighborhood in comparison with other 
neighborhoods also may be a matter of considerable administrative, 
and political, importance. 



Examples 

Two conceivable patterns of police distribution are given 
below. Their syirmetry, of course, makes them improbable. 

Table 9. HVDothet i cal Pol i ce Indi eators 

Districts 

1 2 3 4 

Expenditures police patrol/ 
1 iOOO people (resource) 23 20 

Expenditures for police patrol/ 
10 FBI Index crimes (resource) 10 80 
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20 20 
80 80 



Expenditures police Investigation/ 
1 ,Odd peopl e ( resource) 

Percent crimes reported cleared 
5y arrest (result) 

Percent stolen property 
recovered (result) 



1 


Distr 
2 


'lets 

3 


4 


1 


e 
9 


e 


e 


5 


3b 


30 


36 


4 


10 


lb 


lb 



In the pattern above, patrol funds are d1str15uted equally per^ 
capita. This has the effect of an unequal distribution per pport^^ 
crime, indicated by expenditures for police patrol per IQ FBI index 
iPisls. Thit inequality Is repeated, though not at the same ratios, 
for Investigation, clearance rate, and stolen property recovered. 

Table 10. Hypothetical Pol ice Indicators 

Districts 



1 



Expenditures police patrol/ . ^ 

1,000 people (resource) 80 20 20 zo 

Expenditures for police patrol/ ^ 
10 FBI index crimes (resource) 40 w 

Expenditures police investiga- - e c = 

t1on/1.0OQ people (resource) 5 5 5 3 

Percent crimes reported cleared _ 

by arrest (result) 20 20 20 20 

Percent stolen property recovered ^ _ 
(result) 

In the second pattern, equal expenditures are_made foya^^ 10 
FBI -index crimes. This equality pers+sts through, the indicators 
for SSI^tigation, clearance rate, jnd stolen P^PI^^^^^^^cl 
It has the Iffect of unequal expenditures per capita for police 

patrol. 

The difference between a PQP"1 a tlo^-^^ased distribution 
and a pattern based dh crimes reported is apparent. Olfferences in 
lllaranii rnes and property recovery ^ates. of course, can^vary 
considerably though expenditures per^crime reported may be s 1m Tar. 
The cdmol ex patterns that may exist in the administrator sworia 
mMv be difficult td interpret. The accumulation of experience 
Sill Help Inlerpriyion. In the short run. adm1nistrator| at least 
Sill have meaniSgful data to which to apply their best professional 
Judgment. xvni.1.78 
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Developmental services are Intended to develop tfie physical* 
Intellectual, and anotlonal potential of Individuals. The services 
treated ftere--educatlQni libraries sparks and recreation— are avail- 
able to nearly everyone, at least durlHg certain periods of their 
lives. Other services also serve developmental functions. These 
ether services, however, tend to be restricted In their clientele. 
They will be discussed In the next section on social minimum 
services i 

Education, libraries, arid parks and recreation each are 
developmental In nature, but they differ substantially from each 
other In their social functions. Education Is the most Important 
of these services, beciuse It Influences one's life chances the 
nest. The relatively occasional and peripheral use made of library r, 
parkSj arid recreation services makes the equity Issues In regard 
to them less mbmeritous, though still Important, than those applying 
to education. 



There are serious measuremerit problems with each of these ser- 
vices. With education, It Is not clear how the Invesperit of ^ 
resources Is related to results or to Impacts. Education activities 
are difficult to measurei Time indicators are not helpful. The 
measurement probl ens w1 th 1 1 brari es and parks are domi na ted by the 
discretionary and occasional use that is made of them by their 
clientele. Indicators of access and availability and reasons for 
non-use as well as for use help to deal with the discretionary and 
occasional nature of these services. Irregular use is an effect 
of varyirig preferences and resources. Preferences for the^services 
offered by libraries * parks* and recreation vary among inal vidua! s. 
Even among those individual s^ith similar preferences^ the avail- 
ability of space, time, and money vary. Some people buy books 
that others must go to the library arid bbrrbWi Some people use 
spacious yards, take vacations, have country homes* and use private 
clubSi while others depend on public facilities. Thus, wheB_^ ^_ 
distributibri of libraries is described, this does not describe^the 
distrfbutibri of access to the kind of -rrvices libraries P^o^lfe ^ 
because some people have alternatives filers lack. When distribution 
of p\Jbl1c parks arid recreation is described* variations in alter- 
natlvis available to different people should be taken into account 
in interpreting the equity of a particular distribution. 



febq^bhic Uriife^f Analvsis; The Service 4rea^ 

Parks and libraries involve stmilar problems in determlrilhg 
service districts. The procedure described here for parkrcan be 
applied also to libraries. For each type of park* or facility, 
for which a distribution analysis Is to be conducted* a circle shi 
be drawn represeritirig-the park's service radius. The distance^of 
the service radius will depend upon a) the type of park, and b) 
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the distance standard acct^pted In the community for that type of 
parRi Far neighborhood parks i for example, the standard suggested 
5y the National Secreatidh arid Parks Association is a service 
radius of no more than drie-half milei 

One objective is to determirie the number of residents who dO riot 
live within a service radius. To accomplish that, a circle of 
appropriate radius, say one-half milej should be drawn around each 
park classified as a neighborhood park. A circle also should be 
drav#n around larger parks which perforra functions similar to those 
of neighborhood parks. Those functions will need to be specified z 
in order to decide whether also to draw service lines around school 
grounds and private recreation areas in developments. For private 
recreition areas, the service line would not go outside the area of 
eligible users* but it would not necissarily include all of the pri- 
vate developmenti since some eligible residents might live outside 
the service area radius accepted iri the comnuni ty . After service 
area boundaries are drawn, the area that falls within them should 
be Inspected to determine whether they are accessible to all 
residences within them. Where there are Impassable barriers, such 
as expressways, or barriers passable with considerable difficulty, 
the service boundaries should be modified to reflect realistic 
walking paths. 

This process can be repeated for eaich type of park. For each 
park ^pe, a service radius appropriate to it should be selected. 
For small and medium size parks, those with a service radius no 
jnore than two or three miles, the service area can be calculated iri 
mileage rather thari iri time. For service areas of greater si ze^ 
such as for regibrial parks i driving time is a more suitable criterion 
for calculating a service area. Ease of access may vary considerably, 
depending on the location from which orie is travelirig to the regional 
park. 

A secorid obdective is to determine whether eriough^park acreage 
arid other facilities —ball fields, tennis courts, swimming pools, 
arid so ori, are available to serve the residents within each service 
radius. For this purpose, pcpulati Ori estimates must be obtained 
for each service area. The pirocedure for makirig pOpulattoO esti- 
mate's will be described below. At this stage, accurate data are 
heeded Ori park acreage and on facilities In parks and elsewhere. 
Bata Ori park acreage arid facilities provide the basis for deter- 
miriirig whether there are IQ acres of coninunity-servlng parkland, 
or whatever the standard may be, per 1 ,000 persons within the 
service areaj or whether there is orie basketball court for 500 
people, if that is the staridard. 

These service radii also provide the geographic boundary 
within which to apply the other service Indicators discussed iri 
Chapter 4. For example, capital expenditures per resident and 
operating expenditures per resident should be based on the number 
of residents In the service area. These additional calculations 
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are needed In this respest. 1) _Sc!Se fesldehts will Tive iil ftwpe 
than one service area. Therefore, they will be the recipients of 
expenditures for each service area. If expenditures for one parfc 
are $20 per capita and those for a second park are $15 per capita, 
then reslderits living within both service radii would be the 
recipients of $35 per capita- 2) Some residents will not live 
in any service area i Therefore^ they could be Interpreted not to 
recei ve any expendi tures on their !)ehal f . in thi s interpretati oh * 
a neighborhood would be described in two parts. 9he percentage of 
its residents would receive X dollars of operating expenditures 

per resident, and a second percentage would not receive any^ 

3) Those living outside the service area, according to community 
standards, could be assigned to the service area of the park 
nearest them. This method would affect each indicator that relates 
a service variable, such as park acreage, faci 11 ties j br expendi - 
tures f to a population variable, such as each resident or to 1,900 
residents. Assume that operating expenditures were $20 per capita, 
$404000 for 2,000 residents within the service area and there are 
2i00Q more residents in the neighborhood outside the service area. 
If these 2,000 outsiders are included, for a total of 4,000 
residents to be served, then per capita expenditures would be $10. 



Resources 

inc ^ators of risourcei, and the other categories of indica- 
tors for developmental services* are listed in Tables 11 and 12. 
For parks and recreation, acreage* expenditure ^ ah distance 
Indicators are most useful . Differences in access can be accounted 
for, partially, by distance Indicators—distance to neighbdrhodd 
parks, distance to supervised recreation, distance to playgrounds, 
in using these indicators, differing availability of transportation 
and alternativs* recreation opportunities should be kept in mind. 

For librariesi expenditure and distance indicators also are 
helpful. Expenditures for books (and other materials) and per- 
sonnel should be distinguished, because one of the important 
characteristics of library budgeting is the relative shares 
assigned to books (and other materials) and personnel Indicators 
about the amount and type of books also are useful, though inevit- 
ably subjective. 

Education is a specialized subject about which many studies Have 
been conducted. Urban administrators who are not part of education 
buriaucracies have little, usually no, influence on edi^catiqh pdl 1?- 
cies. Those who have a special Interest in education should consult 
other sources. 
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Table 11. Indicators 



tyzinq Park -Service- Bi-Stri butioh 



Objectives: Provide a variety of leisure activities for ajl citizens 
which are enjoyable, accessible,* aesthetically appealing, and safe. 



Indicators by 
measorement catRgory 



Resoarces^ 

Acres of neighborhood parks, 
residents 



Acres of community- serving parks/ 
1 ,008 residents 

Numbers of facilities (e.g. ball fields, 
tennis courts, swings j slides, and 
so on)/l ,0(3(3 residents 

Number of residents more than x ni'^es 
from parks (bytype) and from 
facilities/1 ,000 residents 

Capital expenditures/residents 

Operating expenditures/residents 



Capital expenditures/user 

Oper g expenditures/user 

Number of faci wies (by type)/ 
1 »00d users 

Activities 

Minutes of operation (facilities)/ 
resident 

Minutes of supervised recreation/ 
resident 

Minutes of programs (by type)/ 
resident 

Minutes of operation (facilities)/ 
user 
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Data collection source 
arid procedure 



Dept. records and updated 
census (same for other 
population indicators) 



Dept. records, draW service 
radius, use block data 



Dept. _recQrds (requires time 
alldcatidnfer mobile 
employees and equipment 

Dept. records and field 
observations 

Dept. records and field 
dbservatidhs 

Dept. records and field 
observations 



Dept. records 
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Indicators by 
iBftitstirflmeht eategory 



Attendance per VQ6 floors of: 
operation by type of facHUy/ 
1 ,ddd residents 

Number of users of conwunlty- 
servlng parks/1 ,000 residents 

Citizen rating of park services 
overall 



Citizen rating of safety^ cleanliness, 
and maintenance by park and facility 



Data. collection source 
and greeedure — 

',i records or field 
observations 

Fle'id observatlonis 



Citizen survey 
Citizen survey 



Table 12. Indicators of Library Sepj^ices 

Qbdectlves: Provide a comprehensive, timely, and accflsslble body of 
Informational and educational materials that Is satisfactory to all 
types of residents. 



Indicators by , 
measuranent c^tegery- 



Total number of books In each library 
branch per I ,000 persons per 
service d1str1ct2 

Annual expenditures for books and 
other materials per 1 lOOO persons 
per service district for each 
branch 

Number of residents more than x miles 
from the nearest branch library by 
neighborhood 

Nutter of square feet Of space for 
reading per branch for each 1 ,000 
persons per service district 

Activities 

total hours branch librirles are 
open each week per 1 ,000 persons 
per service district 
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Data csllectlon source 
and procedure 



Department records 



Department records 
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iTieasUrenieht catigory 



Indicators by 



Bata c^^l':Ct1oh source 
and procedure 



Total hours special pregrims 1n 
each branch library each weeR 
per 1 ,Cldd persons pev service 
district 



Results 



Department records ari'd 
citizen survey 



Percentage of persons in each 
branch library service area 
registered with the library 
system 

Number of books circulated anriuilly 
by each branch library per 1 ,QOQ 
persons per service district 

Percentage of residents In each Cmzep survey 

service district dissatisfied 
with their branch library 
services 



1 For a more extensive explanation of library indicators. See 
Kenneth R. Hladenka and William H. Lucy, Handbook f o r fthaJ vzi ng 
the Blstrlimtloh of bibrary Services , (Washington, D.C: 
Nat-lonal Training and eevelbpment service* 1973). 

2 Service districts for the purposes of indicators in this tabl« 
Should be drawn so that the entire jurisdiction is blanketed 
with service districti Except where barriers interfere, 
resicJ-!^hts should be asrigned to the nearest branch. 
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Actlvlty Indicators for recreation are very difficult to 
Identify and use. One of the better such measures Is hpurs_ of 
supervised recreation programs, this has some difficulty wh^ used 
to distinguish riiighborhoods. Especially In siiialler conimi"' -les, 
supervised rec.eati on may be concentrated In a few plac that 
some neighborhoods might app be totally depr-lvedi This 

appearance, of course, could also be a reality; availability of 
transportation will determine the extent to which appearance and 
reality merge. Time Indicators are probably the closest one can 
come to an activity measure for libraries. Total hours that 
branches are open and total hours of programs are two such indicators. 



Results 

Indicators of results also are difficult to obtain for these 
services. Parks and recreation are particularly difficult services 
for which to construct result indicators that provide meaningful 
distinctibhs among rieighbbrhbbds, 6he indicator that should be 
included is usages especially usage of thbse facilities that are 
neighborhood-'Orlented^ Playgrounds are the best example. Swiuaning 
pools are another example. These indicators should be used with 
caution. High usage may indicate high naad and low availability 
of alternative public, and private, recreation alternatives. 
Therefore* it may be a better estimator of need for investment 
of additional resoUrc;es than ^ measure Of the success of existing 
facilities. 

There are problems also with result Indicators for library 
services. Circulation and frequency of use of branch libraries 

for all purposes are two 1nd1cn-<;rr:^ of results. Library, usage 

is related to education and bn the one hand* high circula- 

tion nay say mbre about the e'. ^c^t'i^e than about the services of 
the library. 9n the other handi if high circulation is viken as 
an Indicator of need, it may lead to higher ihcame and higher 
education areas getting a substantially higher share per capita 
of expenditures for libraries. 

Some citizen survey findings about developmental services should 
be Useful to administratbrs. Qpinions about parks and recreation 
are useful^ for example, because a) use bf parks is related to 
beliefs about one's potential safety when there, b) use is related 
to information about opportunities parks and recreation prbgrams 
offer, and c) use is related to opinions about the adequacy bf 
facilities and prbgrams made availsble by parks and recreation 
services. 



Qpinions of residents can give insight to reasons for use 
and non-use of libraries— adequacy bf bbbk cbllectibhSi hours bf 
service, accessibility of location, helpfulness of staff. When 
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variation In Individual preferences are sybsU^^ » dpinldns 
of users and non-users become particularly Important i This 
characteristic applies to library and to parks arid recreation 
services. 



Examples 

Hypothetical examples of possible findings for indicators 
for recreation and libraries are given below. 



Table 13. Hypothetical Recreation Indlcatori 

1 

Expenditures for playground per- 
sonnel and supplies per week $3Q0 
(resource) 

Averaige distance frtam residents 

to nearest playground (miles) 1 
(resource) 

Total hours of supervised recrea- ^ 
tlian at playgrounds per week during 40 
sunmer (activity) 

Visits per week to playground 600 
(result) 

Opinions about feelings of safety Fairly 

at playgrounds (result) safe 

Population 8000 



- Here is a situation in which expenditures and hours of super- 
vised recreation are the same for each playground^ However, usage 
varies greatly, by a three^to-one ratio. The greater usage in 
neighbdrhodd one would seem to be related to the greater area 
serves and the larger population tn that area, Perha^^.twage would 
be even greater if people felt safer there. And perhaps people 
would feel safer if usage was not so heavy arid if the number of 
supervisors was greater in relation to the number of users. This 
ihfbrmatidn clearly calls for further investigation. At a glance, 
one gets the impression that shifts in operating and capital 
expenditures are warranted. 
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2 3 4 

$300 $300 $300 

3/4 1/2 1/2 

40 40 40 

400 300 200 

Fairly Safe Vir^ 

safe safe 

5000 3000 2000 



Be1d« are a set of possible findings for four Indicators of 
library services for four neighborhoods. 



Table 14. Hypothetical bibrary Indicators 

Neighborhoods 

1 2 3 



Expenditures per capita for 
library books for branches 
(resource) 

Average di stance from residents 
to nearest branch library 
(resdurei) 

Glrcajation per year of books 
from branch libraries per 1 ,506 
people in service area (result) 

Rasi dent opinion: How well are 
books 1 h ydur branch 1 Ibrary 
related to interests of neigh- 
borhood residents (result) 



$0.50 $0.67 $0.60 $1.00 



1/2 
mile 



:orty 



2/3 
mile 



6.7 



Fairly 
well 



3/4 
mile 



8 



Wen 



1 

mile 



10 



Very 
wel 1 



These data reflect proportionality airong expenditures, area 
served, and Circulation. The**^ ^ reasonableness to that pattern. 
But orte of the consequences hypothetical example, is that 

opinions of residents indie variety in hew they perceive 

the branch library coll ectic ng related to their interest:^. 
It is possible that in peighe, dad 1 the residents' dissatisfac- 
tion with the collection is caused by expenditures for books being 
low--half as much per capita as in neighborhood 4. Perhaps these 
expenditures are based on circulation. If so, this is irnpbrtaht 
for two reasons. First* it may be that circulation is low partly 
Because of dissatisfaction with the collection. Second, the 
variation In book expenditures may get aut-of-handi resulting in 
space shortages in popular branches^ Both tendencies are self- 
reinforcing. More circulation leads tc "ligher expenditures which 
may lead to more circulation. 

Social Ml Biroum Services 

The services under this heading are connionly discussed as 
those performing much of the redlstributive -function of the 
economy. These programs* generally,; are explicitly redlstributive. 
They are Intended to redistribute benefits that have accrued to 
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Iridlviaaals from the combined operation of the_pr1vate and public 
economies. One of bur thenes, however, is that a 11 .services have 
distributive implications. They can perpetuate or modify the 
pattern of benefits that result from private, sector activity pf 
the economy. If they modify the pattern of benefits, their effect 
Is redistribt^'vei 

The -^lis c-Uce, in the category of social minimum 
services -i sibiic asri tance (welfare), public hospitals, 
public hia:t:« aff'-i- si HcaUh^ food stamps* hot lunches, day 
care » jnanpQwer tr?'.: and public Hcosing. The^guiding princi- 
ple of these ssrvi ens •'s that tiiert snould be at least a minimum 
level of social aij^-vices to provide necessities for people unable 
to get thp in bthe.' ways. Each is designed for a limited portion 
of the populatior tu provide a minimum income or essentials that 
Income buys, such as food, housing, medical care, and job t^'^ining. 
The standards for these services usually are set by the^U. J. 
ebhgress or by state legislatures. These standards explicitly 
treat people unequally. Some people are eligible, while others 
are not. 

The exclusive nature of these programs makes ah analysis 
of distribution of them to the general population superfluous. 
Geographic analysis loses much of its relevance, because many, 
and probably most, of the people in any neighborhood will not 
be eligible for the service. Therefore, analysts should concen- 
trate bh those eligible. One questior will be: Are those 
eligible treated equally? Or are they treated unequally accoroi no 
to explicit criteria that recognize, need for service? Geographic 
analysis may be relevant to this. Accessibility to services often 
1 f idurce of considerable inequality. Hospitals ma? be difficult 
to reach. This also is true of day care programs, hot lunch 
locations, public health services, and the like. 

It also is relevant* of course, to compare services^ received 
by eligible participants with those received by ineligible _?TSO-i?-. 
One complaint ibout some social |TOgrams,^for exar^ sf Jni"^ 
rigid cut-off eligibility standards have the effect '^'^^"f^... 
sole of those eUiible for services.better-off than those slightly 
above the cut-off line. More generally^ the question^ to^ ask is 
what level of service, and access j^^s^rvice. is avj lable^to 
those using the program compared with those not eligible^for the 
program? In answering this question a ^^^ta base is obtained for , 
inaking policy Judgments about the appropriateness of the standards, 
serviced, and funding levelsjn effect when the study was made. 

ft variety of indicators should be used in analyzing these__ 
servi ces . The resource , acti vi ty , and resul t categories^ wil 1 be 
helpful in designing indicators. There are special P»*oblems* 
however, such as those referred to above and others related to 
the difficulty of identifying results* which are beyond the scope 
of our work here. 
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Geoqr apfrie^ Ana4ys is 

the analysis of service distribution involvei geographic 
compaHsbns. GebgrapHIc units (fiust be selected for which data 
are to be gathered^ Each geographic unit should have three 
cfiaracteri sties. First, It should be feasible to gather service 
data for them. Second , population data and physical characteristics 
(such as housing] data should be available In order to match theii 
with service data. Third, the unit should be relevant to decisions 
that may be made about the service. 

these three characteris ties often are difficult to obtain. 
There are differences between services that are likely to require 
use of more than one, and perhaps several, geographic units. 
Many services will have service districts. Each fire house 
is Intended to serve a particular area. This also usually Is 

triie of public schools. These areas almost always will be 

different from each other and also will be different from police 
patrol districts. They are likely also to differ frdiii refuse 
collection routes. And for soire services, such as branch libraries 
and parks and playgrounds, service district boundaries are permeable 
since usage of these facilities is a matter of Individual choice 
rather than of administrative discretion. 

It will be most cbninbn to mateh service data with population 
data to obtain an indicator of x amount of service per capita, or 
per 1,000 people. For example, an analyst py want to determine 
expenditures for perl ice patrol per 1,000 residents, br park 
acreage per 1,000 residents, or solid waste collected per 1 iOQQ 
residents. Occasionally there will be a need for data for the 
number of househblds, Fbr example, an analyst may want to deter- 
mine solid waste collected per Hbusehbld or weekly public transit 
rides per household. For some purposes * such as parks and recrea- 
tion analysis, age data will be useful, such as acres of play- 
grounds in relation to numbers of people under 18. Each of these 
data Items ?s avai"':»ble in Block Statistics published by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. Block Statistics are published for 
eviry square block In the urbanized area of all 243 Standard 
Hetropbtl tan Statistical AreaijJSHSA'S) that existed In 1970. 
These data ran be supfc! far all blocks that make up any unit for 
whicK aggregate Indicator, are sbughtr-service districts, 
neighborhoods, or pa^ts of iielghborhoods. 

to assist in evaluating the equity of a particular service 
distribution pattern* aialysts will need other data. For example, 
they should identify the Ineame and race of residents. Service 
distribution then can be related to Income * arid tb race, to see 
if either characteristic ses - to be associated with a service 
district or neighborhood receiving better or worse service than 
it seems it should receive based on some conception bf equity. 
Data brt the riumber of Negroes are reported for blocks. 
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The reliability of the data is questionable, but it probably is 
preferable to use block data to construct data for larger uriitsthari 
it is to take census tract data_for race and to guess the racial: char- 
acteristics of the portion, or portions, of a census tract for which 
one needs data. Income data are not available for blocks. A substi- 
tute for income can be used. Average value of owner^occupied housing 
is reported^ as are the number of units, in block statistics. From 
these data s an analyst can construct averages for housing value for 
service districts or neighborhoods. 

:_ A much wider varietyof population and housing data are avaTi- 
able for census tracts. Cehsus tracts r.^-ely coincide wi th service 
districts. Nor are they likely to coi /.^dc with boundaries of neigh- 
borhoods, as rieighbdrhbdds are percpT v»?i^ by residents. If one pro- 
poses to make use of data available dniv in census tract documents, 
then it becomes necessary to adjust census tract data to fit service 
district boundaries. This.requires assumptions^ with an undetennined, 
but potenti?'"- V considerable, margin for errors about the population 
and housir. > -aeteristies in the pcrtidh of a single tract, or por- 
tion of tvr i:- :\;)re tracts, which coincide with the service district 
boundaries '-^ ^ simplest assumption is that the portion of a tract 
has the san- ; uracteristics as the entire tract. This probably is 
more often false than accurate. And how inaccurate it may be cannot 
be determined. For example, the median family income in a census 
tract might be $11,500^ One might have to assume that the median 
family income_in a portion_of the tract was identical , even though 
visual inspection suggested that_income variation in different parts 
of the census tract might be substantial. Similarly, if a service 
district overlapped part of two census tracts, having median family 
income of $10,100 and Sll,900 respectively, one would need to use an 
arbitrary rule-of- thumb procedure to arrive at a service district l 
estimate for median family income. If one estimated, as in Figure 3, 
that the tract with a $10,100 median constituted 60_percent of the 
service district ($10,100 x 60^^ = $6,060) and the tract with an : 
$11,900 median constituted 40 percentof the_service district ($11, 9n 
X 40% = $4i760h then the sum of the two portions would be $10,826 
($5,060 +_$4i760 = $10,820). This procedure_has obvious_ flaws. It 
is riot valid to add* or average, medians. _ There is no way to be 
confident that a portion of a census tract coheres to a census tract- 
wide statistic, Stil 1 , this procedure probably is the_best available. 
While it may cause considerable di$tortion in comparing service dis- 
tricts that seem, by this method ^ to be similar in median family 
income, it will cause fewer problems in dealing with service districts 
that are more distinct from each other. 
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L One requirement of the prtscedure Is tiiat ari estimate be niade 
of the proportion of the census tract population that is included 
within the service district; This can be done using block d§ta. 
By comparing a ma? «• i; : -ks with a service district rtiap, the 
sum of the populati ;^ ig within the service area can be 
computed. These dar. . course, become outmodedi In some areas, 
between the censuses, which are conducted at 10 year intervals. 
The planning department serving the jurisdiction may have up-to- 
date population estimates based On building permits, demolition 
permits, electricity cbhhectibhSi and the like. 

The third heed for data to condoc* (^ccgrs-jhic service analysis 
is to use units of analysis that are r«i levari r for decision-making. 
The service district Is a unit of analysis tfat often can produce 
Information useful for declslsn-making by urban administrators. 
Per capita garbage coll eci^ Ion costs may be much lower than the norm 
In one service district, and refuse left on the street after collec- 
tion may be greater in that district. If soj administrators could 
use this information to shift the expenditure pattern, modify 
decision rules used in collecting garbage, and/or add supplementary 
programs. Expenditures per crime reporte<l may be considerably 
lower in one police patrol district ;t.^an the norm In other districts. 
Perhaps the crime rate has been rising faster in that district as 
well. This Information might be used tO modify: police patroV ^ 
Intensity, and perhaps the allocation of investigative personnel. 
The average distance from residences to playgrounds might be con- 
siderably less in one neis'.borhood, or service district, than in 
Other neighborhoods. Perhaps the equipment and/or programs are 
fewer in that particular neighborhood as well . Perhaps density 
is greater and incomes are lower there alsOj resulting in fewer 
recreational alternatives for young people living there. In such 
a case, the arguments for redirecting recreation resources Would 
be string. In each of these, and many other, instances, the service 
district is useful as a unit for which to gather distributional 
data. 

Ihformatidh about units Of analysis other than service 

districts also is useful to administrators. Garbage Collection 
may be less satisfactory or; a block that is particularly densely 
settled, or on several such blocks^ in a service district which 

at the aggregate level se?»?s to compare adequately with other 

service districts. This might be caused by lack of storage areas, 
by landlords that do not supply sufficient garbage cans, or by 
other cbnditibhs which may be associated with residents having 
low incbmes. For the results of garbage collection to reach 
a satisfactory level In such an area^ or areas, it may be 
' necessary to modify a number of practices which work well In mflst 
areas. This possibility would not be identified by using service 
district data. Fire department administrators need to know hbw 
many (and the percentage Of) residences, and other buildings, 
are more than the lecpmmehded number of feet from fire hydrants, 
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and whether there are some fire hydrants that are not operating 
pfdpirly. This same heed for specific information applies to a 
number of physical facilities, such. as street lights r sidewalks , 
sewers, paved streets, and water 1 ines. the block— that is, 
both sides of a street, rather than a square block as used in 
census documents^-is an appropriate unit of analysis for these 
services, supplementing the neighborhood, census tract, or service 
cii strict level of analysis. The absence of adequate services 
may be cumulative, applying to a number of services. If certain 
blocks suffer cumulative deprivation, this condition can be 
identified only by using the block as a unit of analysis. 

In selecting units of analysis^ priority should be given to 
ehddsing units that are most relevant to making decisions for each 
service. This basis for decisions usually will lead to selecting 
service districts as the unit of analysis. Because servi^ce district 
boundaries for various services often will differ, one from another, 
systematic comparison of parts of the iurisdiction that are well -or 
poorly-served cumulatively will be difficult to make. However, 
by mapping the findings for each service, and by developing^trans- 
parent overlays for them, visual identification of relatively 
deprived and relatively well-off areas, in terms of the quality 
and quantity of services, -in be identified. This information _ 
also can be computerized, '.sing a code for each street and block. 
In this way, comparisons a-nong services for each block in the 
jurisdiction. would be possible. 

The Technology ^ Methoc logx 

Havina Dresented a :ramework for analyzing services, categorized 
services by tjpis, sugqcsted indicators for several services, and di s- 
cusseHeographic analysis, more remains to be done. Two-steps ^ a re 
needed Qne is to relate service indicators to concepts of equity, 
litfie'semce distribution pattern consistent with the concept of 
eaualfty or is it responsive to need or to demand? Ways of doing 
this are 'presented in Chapter 6. There the relationship between 
eqlitfconcipts: decis^on^ service indicators, and management 
decisions is summarized. 

The second necessary step is to decide which indicators to 
selecflnf how't^interp^et tSe.findings from the i^^ 
^ire is more art than science in this process. The more indicators 
dhr^r aathlr data for, the more fully the distribution pattern of 
?SI '.'vf?e can Be described. But a complete descrpti on of service 
Sfstribution is not possible. Gost,constraints^wil impose themselves 
in anv eVent The selection of indicators, then, will be a /"""ion or 
wLrda^Hre routinely available, how many purposes will be served by 
gatheH gi ditioSll dita! what possibility is J^^-^.^f ^^^^ ^^^tion 
the distribution of a particular service indicator might lead to action 
thit olSei^ise woSld not occur, and what is the budget for the data 
gathering and analysis process. 
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Having selected indicators, hpwisoneto interpret the findings? 
For a given indicator, say fire response time, a jurisdiction-wide ^m^ 
response time can be computed- four minutes perhaps. The meaningful ness 
of departures from that mean could be approached in three ways. The 
deviation of every service district from that mean could be computed and 
. 'ie extreme high response time districts could be selected for action- 
' ."f^dless of how much they deviated from the mean. The second inter- 
prejtcitioo would call for action drily if deviations from the mean exceeded 
a sj3e*e1fied staridard, say six minutes. This second method seems much 
preferable to the first. The third method would be to carry the analysis 
a step farther arid to consider what part of the high response time dis- 
tricts had the highest response times, and, iri addition, to see if they 
bordered parts of other districts with high response times. By this 
method, policy makerscould decide whether fire stations should be added 
or relocated. Thus, the way to use_the data for a given indicator should 
be related to possible action that government might take. 

Some analysts will be tempted to corivert the findings for each data 
item (e.g. fire response time, value of property lost to 

of residences inspc-teu fnr fire hazards annually, andthe like) to 

common base ?^ci then to add them together. For example, for fire district 
no. 1, the ^ ■ " res':iDr:.e timia might be 75 percent higher than the mean, 
the value V jiperty lo^t 35 percent higher than the mean, and the per- 
centage of residences inspected annuallylO percent lower than the mean. 
Each of there would be in the direction of less desirability. An analyst 
could decide to add them (75, 35, and 10) and then to divide by three, 
yielding a mean score for district 1 of 40. A score of this sort could 
be computed for each district. 

Summary scores of this type are interesting, but one should not make 
too much of them. Any summary score implies a weighting system. If no 
weighting system is made explicit, then ecc? item is weighted equally. 
One must decide whether this is apprbpria^^^. : More importantly, summary 
scores can hide what individual scores reveal. For example^ property 
loss 35 percent higher than the moan may result from a single serious 
fire, and not call for a policy re^porise. But a 75 percent higher res- 
ponse time,_if it also exceeds the standard that ,i a officials consider 
excessive in adding to the risk of_loss of 1 ife and property , may call 
for a policyresuDnse to provide additional orrel seated fire stations, 
or more men and equipment. _The importance of this_pdlicy resporise will 
not be il luminated by a suimary score of 40 for_district 1 for three 
indicators. The summary score is useful , however, in that it can show^ 
whether there is a pattern ofinferior, or superior, service, iri additiori 
to whatever individual indicator findings seem to call for a policy response. 

Another methodological is^ - -^-^ns how, and whether^ to develop 
summary seryTce quality scores e districts, neighborhoods, or 

census tracts for several servi aiggest obstacleto such summar- 

ies is that data probably will *^ ur^ :^ for service districts and the 
service district? "or different services are not likely to have the same 
boundaries Withduc common boundaries, sutrrmary sco^^es are meaningless. 
Admiriistrators are riot likely to have much incentive to reverse the pro- 
cess, tryirig to gather data for mariy services for Ider /cal territorier., 
such as census tracts. Such data are more difficult tc gather and of 
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less declslbh-mafcing usefulness than are service district data; For 
acadanics, interested inp^ of service distribution, in correlations 

with sbcjoeconomicand population indi income and race), the 

effort is more likely to be valuable. 



Some Ways for Urban Admin istrators ^t o Use Distributional Analysis 



In Chapter 3, we discussed the significance of decision rules, 
noting that decision rules have distributional consequences. Sometimes 
the direction of these distributional consequences can be inferred. The 
extent of distributional cdnsequences^ however, only can be guessed at 
without data to describe the service pa '.tern. Administrators may want 
to change decision rules but beuncertaih about the importance of doing 
so. Distributidnal analysis will help them decide which rules to retain 
arid which rules to charige. Sirice decisidri rules govern all the impdrtaritj 
routine aspects df urban service del iyeryi_ the cdrnbinatidri df decision 
rule ideritifieatiori arid distributiorial arialysis brings the rdUtirie aspects 
of service delivery within thedecisiori-M scope of administrative 
gerieralists, dependent bri bureaus to deliver services arid with substaritial 
authbrity delegated tb bureau persbririel. Eity aridcburity mariagers, budget 
directors^ arid plaririirig directbrs are Ibcked but bf a great mariy service 
delivery decisibns iri which they have a legitimate rble. This miribr rble 
alsb_describes the fate of elected bfficials- maybrs and Ibcal legislators. 
Their role in service distribution is much mbre miribr, it appears, than 
the role of administrative generalists. 



Attenuation of supervision and control of operating departments by 
administrative generalists and elected officials diminishes t^ 
ability of local government to local citizens. Decision rule analysis 
and distributional analysis, therefore, have fundamental 
establishing more meaningful linkages between citizens and their govern- 
ment. 

Changes will also occur in the annual operating budget, reflecting 
departmerital changes. Capital improvement programs ,» which usually sche- 
dule capital projects five dr six years in advance, require decisions 
about locations as well as about types df projects. Distributional 
analysis will ^provide much greater systematic informatidn for officials 
to use iripreparing capital imprdVOTerit prdgrams. Officials will have 
accurate ariswers to questions like: Which rieighborhddds are most in 
need bf park and recreation improverflen^^ Which rieighbdrhodds rieed street 
imprbvenerits^ better mass transit service, a branch library^ arid upgraded 
water supply? dust as capital prograrBni rig strerigtheriedi so also 

will the preparatibn bf cdmraurilty facilities plans and decisidris abdut 
how to allbcate federal funds made available iri block grarits under the 
Housing and Gbmmuriity Develbpment Act bf 1974. 

Efforts to raake-lbcal services more effective will be giveri a riew 
dimension^ Objectives can be set for service districts arid rieighbbrhbods , 
as well as for the entire_jurisd1ction. durisdi^cti objectives may be 
ei ther ref 1 ect ions of past performance or arbi trary guesses about what 
a new program or service should achieve^ The goal of di^ 
equity becomes operational— something that administrators can work with— 
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bnee systematic distributibria analysis is executed; Mahageraerit by dbjec- 
tiveS| therefore^ also achieves a new dimerisibri. Aimtrig at a: twb percent 
increase.in the jurisdictibri's arr^^ rate is bne type of goal. _Aiming 
at a variatibnambhg service districts or neighborhoods of no more than 
10 percent is aseeond type of goal. Program evaluation of new_.services, 
new decision rules, or new facilities also is given_added_mean1ng. for 
prbgram evaluation to be _meaningfuU ^ase^l ine and trend data are needed. 
Without information about past performance, thereis no way to assess 
the effect of changesin rules, facilities, and services. Service status 
monitoring can provide this baseline data. The richest form of baseline 
data is data that includes distributional analysis. 

Previous mention was made of the strength that distributional analy- 
sis can add to the linkage between citizens and government. Since.the 
mid-l?60's, citizen participation has been advocated as a means of improv- 
ing that linkage. Satisfaction with citizen particlpatidh methods varies 
widely. The consequences of the various participatidh methbdsare hbt 
well understood. But one aspect of citizen participation. is clear. Citi- 
zens lack sufficient ihfornlatidh tb jDirticipate meanirigfully in regard tb 
most local service delivery issues. Furthermbre, gbvernmerit bffieials 
bfteri lack suffieieht ihfbrmatioh tbrespbnd appropriately to requests 
and demands from citizens. Systematic distributional analysis can help 
cbrrect both these deficiencies in the linkage between citizens and gbverh- 
meht. 



Eohclusion 

- _ ln_arialyzihg_urban_services, it i^ to use_a number of 

different_kinds of indicators. Research findings_haye shown that_distri- 
bution_patterns discovered for one indicator are often not the same as 
those^fpund for other indicators. In addition, different kinds of meas- 
ures provide information that is needed by administrators, and by elected 
officials and citizens, in making decisions. It is important to know how 
resources are distributed. It also is important to know the pattern of 
activities and the pattern of service results. In selecting indicators, 
an attempt should be made to cover each objective of a service, remember- 
ing that services usually have more than one objective. Unintended conse- 
quences should be taken into account when indicators are selected. 

Complex measurement and analysis are expensive. Shbrt-cuts are heeded. 
Sampling is dhe necessary short-cut. Selectivity in ihdicatbrs is ahbther. 
Limiting services analyzed is a third. Selectivity will be particularly 
appropriate during the first attempt. at data gathering and analysis bf 
service distribution. Experience will aid judgment abbut what is worth 
doing. Funding will need tb be bbtained. There are a number bf bptibhs. 
Funds could come frbm the budgets bf the manager, budget office, or plariri- 
ing. Some coimiunities may be able to use general revenue sharing funds. 
Qthers can use funds availabl^e under the Housing and Community Development 
Act of J974 to study-^sbme services^ The federal and_state governments 
could_proyide a new source_of funds, and, in time, perhaps they should 
require that such studies be conducted as a condition of eligibility for 
certain federal and state funds. 5 
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FeQTNQTES 

1 A few indicators to be obtained from citizen surveys are included, 
in the'sample list of indicators with each category of services in seqfipns. 
'hat foil OW. Sample citizen surveys are included in handbooks for individual 
services (police, parks and recreation, solid waste coll ection, and libraries) 
:hat accduipahy this volume. Other sample citizen surveys can be^found in 
Jebb, Kenneth* and Hatry, Harry P.. Obtawog ^Eitizen Feedback, (Washington, 
).e.: The Urban Institute, 1973); and The Urban Institute and International 
lity Hahagers Association^ Measuring^the^ffectij^ejiess of B asic Municipal ^ 
Services , (Washington^ D.C.: The Urban Institute, 1974). For survey method- 
)logy see Charles H. Backstrom and Gerald D. Hursh. Survey Research^ ^ 
Evanston, 111 .: Northwestern University Press, 1963T7^and Herbert H. Hyman, 
Purvey Desigfl^hd Analysis , (GlehCOe: Free Press, 1955). 

2. Campbell, Boriald T., and Stanley, Julian C. ( Experimental and 
)uas4^> £xperi mental Designs for Research . (Chicago: Rand McNally &_^eo.^ - 
1963); Hatry, Harry' P^, Winnie, Richard E.j and Fisk, Donald M., Practical 
>ro qram E^^al4atiw^^ 3tate and Local Government Officials , (Washington, 

J r^. Thz. nv.han Tnctif.tPr 197^^; Bgiss. Carol H.. Evaluation^ Reseapcb^. 
lEnglewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972). 

3. Boots, Andrew J. II U Dawson, Grace, Silverman, William, and 
latryi Harry P., I nequality in Loc a l Goverameht Services: A Case St^jdy 
in Neighborhood Roids . (Washington, P.C: The Urban Institute, 1972). 

4. For attempts to develop surmary indices, see the Neighborhood _ 
;tandards PrdjeQt of Portland, Oregon, 1978, and Dajani, Jarir S.^ .Vesilind, 

Aarne, and Hartman, Gerald, "Measuring the Effectiveness of Solid Waste 
lollection," Urban Analysis , 1977, 181-219. 

5. Some of the material in this chapter draws oh an artiele^by ^ 
Hlliam R. Lucy, Dennis Gilbert, and Guthrie S. Birkhead, "Analysis of 
■quity in Local Service Distribution," P ublic Administr a tio n^ Review . 1977. 
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SELF-EVALUATION QUESTIONS 



1. W6at are tfie main components of* and the relatlbrisfiips 
within, the service delivery framework stiggested for guiding 
the selection of indicators? 

2. Define service resources* activities» results. 

3. What Is the definition of service impacts? Why are 

impact indicators difficult to identify and use? 

4. Define and Identify routine services, protection services, 
developmental services, and social minimum services? 



Si How are categories of indicators related to cohceptibhs 
of equity? eite some examples. 

6. Why are citi|eh surveys useful for some services? What 
services are citizen surveys particularly useful in analyzing? 
Are the indicators obtained in this way likely to be indicators 
of resources i activities* or results? 
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CHAPTER S. LEGAL ISSUES OF URBAN SERVICE DiSTRiBUtiON 



Challenges to the legality of urban service^^ patterns 
primarily can be brought on three legal foundations. One basis Is the 
equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment tO the O.S. Constitution. 
A second Is the Voting Rights Act of 1965, A third foundation Is revenue 
sharing legislation - principally the State and Local Assistance Act of 
1972 but also the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. These 
three legal foundations make every community potentially vulnerable to 
having Its service distribution patterns scrutinized by the federal courts. 

The cases decided thus far have demohstrated that residents have 
standing to sue local officials to compel changes in their actions as 
public officials, they have demonstrated further that the courts can 
mandate specific performance--down to dictating the number and location 
of street lights and the size and locations of Sewers--after a finding 
of uncbostltutional past actions by local officials in distributing 
public services. They have demohstrated that the courts can halt the 
use of federal revenue sharing funds, pencil ng correction of a discrimi- 
natory practice found to violate nondiscriminatory provisions of the 
general revenue sharing statute. They have demonstrated that findings 
of disparities in service distribution can be used by the courts as 
jjartlal support for ah order requiring changes in local elections, such 
as changing ah at-large council election systan to a district election 
system. 



The Constitutional Framework 

tbMljqvernmeots traditionally have been accorded wide discretion 
by the courts in allocating services. The lahaiiark ease of Hawkins v. 
Town ^ f Sha » (1971 ) 2 established some limits under the equal protectlbh 
clause. THe equal protection clause provides that: "No state shall 
make or enforce any laws which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens in the United States. . .nor deny to any person within its 
Jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." Hawkins was decided by 
the U.S. Court of Apeals for the 5th Circuit. The norm has been for 
lower federal courts to adopt the majority's reasoning In Hawkins . The 
U.S. Supreme Court has hot ruled on an urban service distribution case^ 
However, on June 7, 1976, in W ashing ton^ v. Jay4s3 , the court criticized 
an Important aspect of the Hawkifls^ decision. He will discuss this 
criticism after analyzing Hawkins . 

Bne needs to know the facts of HawklriS in order to iHterpretzthe 
decision's implications. Residential segregation^ in the Top of Shaw 
was nearly total. Ninety-seven percent of the blacks resided in all- 
black neighborhoods. Disparities in the provision of some public 
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facilities were related to racially segregatedneighBprhppds; F6r_ 
example* 97_percent of all persons living in homes fronting on unpaged 
streets in Shaw were black. Although many mercury vapor street lamps 
had been installed in whiter neighborhoods ^ hone had been installed in _ 
blacR neighborhoods^ Two black areas of Shawi-Cbntaining 63 percent of 
tfieblack populatiqnj had the lowest water pressure_J^n the tqwn^ No 
black homes fronted on streets with underground storm water sewers, 
althoughthis service was provided for 51 percent of white homes. Other 
less striking statistical disparities were noted for sanitary sewers, 
drainage ditches * and fire hydrants. 4 

The court decided thatthis-Statistical information a paved 
streets, water pressure^ street lights, sewers, and the like^ consti- 
tuted evidence^? a prima facie case of racial discrimination. In 

the court's terms, if a group is classified by race, by statute, or by 
administrative action, such a classification is "suspect" within the 
meaning of the equal protection clause. Suspect classifications provide 
a permissible basis for gdvertimehtal acts, drily if a compelling state 
interest can sustain them, 5 Irimariy iristarices, laws do classify people* 
Some people have been exempted from the military draft; seme are eligible 
for welfare, medicaid, and food stamps; Race, however, is not a per- 
missible way of classifying people. 

The determination by the court of the existence of a prima facie 
case of racial discriralriatidri in the Hawkins case had several impli- 
cations^ It raearit that the residents whd had filed the suit need not 
demonstrate any ill intent or motive ori the part df the deferidaritsS^ 
instead needing only to demonstrate the existence of a substantial 
statistical disparity. It meant that thescope of the T4th ftmeridmerit 
equal protection clause was extended to routine] peal services, like 
water arid sewers* because a "suspect classification" was irivolved even 
though the court did riot consider thCTConstitutiorially protected 
"fundamental rights."^ The right to vote andthe rightto a fair trial 
are_examples of rights that are considered "fundamental" by the Supreme 
Court; The court's determination that a prima facie -case df racial _ 
discrimination existed meant that the burden of proof sh if ted_ from the 
citizen plaintiffs to the public officials who were the defendants. And 
It meant that the defendants needed to demonstrate that service dis^_ 
parities were caused by trying td achieve some "compelling state interest," 
instead df needing to meet the less stringent test of showing only that 
there wasa "rational relatibriship" between the service disparities and 
some legitimate state purpose; 

In WasMngtoiT v. Davis (1976)8 the U.S. Supreme epurt deaU 
extensively with the question of whether racially discriminatory intent 

must be prdveri before effects df public action, or inaction^ are 

detepiined to be lUricdristitutidri^ dding so * the Court modified the 

interpretation of the Court of Appeals in Hawkins,, arid * in fact* cited 
tia wkins in a list of cases in which it believed excessive weight had 
been given to effects rather than to intent; Thedistinction betweeri^ 
effects and intent, however, often is obscure In practice. Tfiequestibri 
becomes one ofhdw intent is demonstrated. Intent often is demonstrated 
through the effects of action dr inaction. Consequently, the Court's 
decision at first appears to sharply increase the burden of proof on 



tfie plaintiffs In municipal services equalization cases; Qther language 
in Washington tf. Bavis seetis to. indicate that the_ increased Burden Qf. 
proof may^not be great. One; thing that is clear is that _since the rule 
of law cannot be stated unambigueuslyi the facts of a particular case 
and the persuasiveness with which they can be jnarshalled are likely to 
weigh heavily in the courts' interpretation ef whether a violation of 
equal protection has occurred; 

The imno rt ance of Wash i ngton v. Oav4j. warrants quoting passages 
here from the majority'^s seven to two opinion. In addition, passages 
ire quoted from a separate concurring opinion by Justice Stevens. 

The fw^joHty in Washi ngtoa v. Bav^is stated: 



. . . our cases have not embraced the proposition 
that a law or other official act, without regard 
tb^hether it refliCts a racially discriminatory 
pnrpQ^P. is unconstitutional solely because it has 
a racially disproportionate impact. . . . 

This is not to'say^ . . that a law's disproportionate 
impact is irrelevant in cases involving Gohstitution- 
based claims of racial discrimination. . . .Neces- 
sarily, an invidious discriminatory purpose may often 
be inferred from the totality Qf the relevant facts, 
including the fact, if it is true, that the law ^ 
bears more heavily on one race than another. It is 
also riot infrequently true that the discriminatory 
impact ... may for all practical purposes demon- 
strate uhcbhstitutTonality because in various 
circuptarices the discrimination is very difficult 
to explain on nonracial grounds. . . . 

... various Courts of Appeals have held Iri several 
contexts* . . . that the substantially disproportinate 
racial impact of a statute of official practice 
standing alone arid without regard to discriminatory 
purpose, suffices -to provi racial discrimination vio- 
lating the Equal Protection Glause absent some justifi- 
cation going substantially beyond what would be necessary 
to validate most other legislative classifications. 
[Here the Court cited HawMflS^v. Town^ Shaw and _ 
cases irivolving employment, housing, zoningii rid urban 
renewal.] The cases impressively demonstrate that 
there Is another side to the issue; but with all due 
respect, to the extent that those cases rested on or 
expressed the view that proof of discriminatory racial 
purpose is unnecessary in making out an equal pro- 
tection violation, we are in disagreemerit.9 

In his cdhcurririg opiriiori* Justice Stevens took a middle position 
between the Supreme Court arid the Court of Appeals' decisions it crit- 
icized, on the question of how unconstitutional discrimination is 
demonstrated: 
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Freqaentl^ the most probative evidence of .Intent 
Hill be objective evidence of what actually hap- 
pened rather than evidence describing the subdectlve 
state of mind of the actori For nornially the- 
actor Is presumed to have Intended the natural 
consequences of his deeds; ... 

My point 1n making this observation 1s to suggest 
that the line between discriminatory purpose and 
discriminatory Impact is not nearly as bright* 
and perhajjs not quite as critical * as the reader 
of the eoort's opinion might assume i Therefore i 
a] though I accept the statement of the general 
rule In the Gourt^s opinion, I am not yet prepared 
to Indicate how that standard should be applied 
in^the many cases which have formulated the govern- 
ing standard in different language. 19 

^ In the VI 11 aqe_of- Arlington Heights v. Hetrdpdlitan Housing Develop- 
menti Corporation (1977)^ the supreme Court elaborated on how intent to 
dlscrlml nate mi ght be demons trate§i The decision in this case does not 
concern us, because it involved issues of zoning and racially-mixed low 
Income housing development. The Court's reasoning about how to demonstrate 
discriminatory purpose, however, is relevant here. The Court said: 

the historical background of the decision is one 
evidehtilry source i parti cuTarly If it reveals a 
series of official actions taken for invidious 
purposes. ... The specific sequence of events 
leading^up to the challenged decision also may 
shed some light on the decision-maker's pur- 
poses. ... Departures from the normal procedural 
sequence also might ai^i'ord evidence that Improper 
purposes are playing a role. Substantive de-^ 
paftures too may be re levant^ parti eulafly If the 
factors usually considered important by the decision- 
maker strongly favor a decision contrary to the 
one reached . The legi s 1 ati ve or admini strati ve 
history may be highly relevant, especially where 
there : are coBtemporary statements by members of the 
decision-Hmaklng body, minutes of its meetings ^ or 
reports .11 

Therefore, it seems reasonable to Infer that: 

1. The demonstration of intent to discrimtnate will be more dif- 
ficult than letting the facts speak for themselves. 

2i There may be less tendency for the courts to apply a compelling 
state interest test and a greater tendency to apply a rational relation- 
ship standard. 

These changes will make proof of an equal protection viol ation iiio 

difficult to demonstrate* Despite these changes, it is not clear how 
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they would have affected the decision In MawJctos v; Town-of-S6awi nor fidw 
they might have modified some of the other decisions to be described below. 



^ In light of the flawkths v. Tbwn-o£ Shaw decision, what situations 

are brought within the scope of the 14th Amendment equal protection clause? 

When a single local governmeht distributes services so that there 
are gross service disparities, readily amenable to statistical measurement^ 
which can be rilatid to "suspect classifications," such as racially 
segregated neighborhoods, then recourse to the courts under the mantle 
of the equal prbtectlbh clause will almost certainly be successful. 

However, the extreme conditions in the Town of Shaw raise doubts 
about where the courts will draw the line. For example, there is little 
guidance in Hawkins v. Town of Shaw as to the following: 

1. How racially segregated a neighborhood must be to constitute a 
"suspect classification"? 

2. How great the service disparities must be to call for a judicial 
remedy? 

3. How defendants might demonstrate that a "compelling state interest" 
justified a pattern of service disparities, and how such a demonstration 
would differ from showing that thire was a "rational relationship" 
between service patterns and a legitimate state pUrpQse?12 • 



Administrators! legal position will be well ^served by their providing 
either an equal distribution of services or an unequal distribution based 
on reasonfible criteria. The courts are most likely to stress indicators 
of resources In evaluating service distribution patterns. Resource 
Indicators have bieh emphasized in the court decisions made thus far. The 
courts c^'e least likely to rely on indicators of risults. Result inci- 
cators involve Interpretation of complex Issues, Including causal ^ 
relatinnsfiips between service resources and results and equity judpents 
about hovi much inequality of resources may be required to achieve equality 
of results. Attention to resource indicators by the courts establishes 
a mlhlraum threshold of methodological sophistication that administrators 
would do well to cross. In this regard* administrators should set higher 
standards for thanselves than the courts are likely to Impose. 



Additional Constitutional issues 

there are other aspicts of public service equalization issues which 
the courts have confronted. An exainl nation of these issues will, help^ to 
show how the courts, prior to the Supreme Court's decision in Wa^h4flqton 
>f. Bavii, have limited their Intervention . Thi Issues we will examine 
are input equality vs. equality of conditions, the need for services, 
wealth as a "suspect classification," special assessment finaricirig and 
1nter-jur1sd1ct1onal equality. 
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Reso u rce Inpiit Eq u ality vs ^ E quality of Resouree C on di tions 

In IsM: V, Lindsay (19721^3, the complaint dealt with unequal 
resource conditions ih four parfes in the Bronx in New York §ity. The _ 
plaintiffs^ who were blacR and Puerto Rican^ argued that the park nearest 
their residences had more trash, ^broken glass j and inoperable facilities 
than three other Bronx parks in the neighborhoods where a higher percentage 
of whites lived. City officials argued that their input of resources in. 
expenditures and personnel in the plaintiff's neighborhood park was equal 
to, or greater than i their input of resources into the three eompari son 
parks. City officials blamed vandalism for the unequal cohdit The 
court he^d that equal conditions were not required, "when, as here, the 
factor requiring added effort is not the result of past illegal action. 
Rb thing in M^rktns v. ^wn-of^Shaw suggests that if the town had installed 
modern street lamps in the black quarter and these were repeatedly 
vandalized, the town must go on and on, even though this would mean a 
greater unit expenditure than in other areas. "1^ 



Need jfbr Services 

The need for services by a particular classification of people, such 
as a neighborhood, a racial group, or a group of poor people, is an area 
of the law which the courts have begun to chart. 



One of the first challenges to unequal libcal public school expendi - 
tureslS lost In federal district cou^^^ because the court found 

the concept of "educational needs" unmanageable. The plaintiffs argued 
that "educational needs" provided the sol e^^ legitimate basis for making 
public school expenditures and that for expenditures to reflect local 
school districts' financial strength was unconstitutional. The court's 
response was: 

We conclude that no cause of action is stated for 
two principal reasons: 1) the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does not require that public school expenditures 
be made only on the basis of pupils' educational 
needs, and 2) the lack of Judicially manageable 
standards makes this controversy nonjusticiable. 16 

the court also noted that "while the compiai hi rig students repeatedly 
• emphasize the importance of pupil s"educational rieeds,' they do riot offer 
a definition of this nebulous concept. "17 

: ^Iri rejecting the "educational needs" standard, the courts refused to 
become embroiled in assessing how program cost and content were related 
to the needs of different individuals* measurements of those educational 
needs, or tests of whether those rieeds were beirig meti_ Iri Serrano_ v. 
Priest in Cal i fomi al 8 and Sao Sritbnlb Independent SchooJ^lstrtct v . 
Roonqtiez in Texas 19, the courts were asked to hold onjy that public 
school finance must be, "fiscal ly neutral ."That is, the courts were 
a-jked to rule on unequal resources rather than unequal results or unequal 
educational needs. 20 This afgument offered the courts a staridard that 
was more judicially mariageable than was the "educational needs" standard. 
The school firiariee eases will be discussed further beibw^ 
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8h the Other hand, in some instances the courts -have asked for evidence 
that needs for services were similar enough to justify equal resourises. In 
Hi^^kJ^ v; Town of Shaw r the pi ai nti f f s argued. that._the characteristies of 
black and white neighborhoods were hot so dissimilar as to warrant grossly 
dissimilar public facilities, Qne of the defendant's responses was to 
offer varying "need standards" to justify administrative actions, Fpr 
example, with respect to street paving^ town officials alleged that^ the 
pavihg actually done in the municipality was^on the basis of general ufage. 
traffic needs and othir objective criteria,"21 The eourt^of Appeals^did 
hot conclusively reject this argument. Instead i t, said that even if we 
assume that such criteria as traffic usage, need and width constitute _ 
compelling state interests^ they were hot applied equally to both black 
and white neighborhoods. "22 This language could be important. It does 
not make clear how the court would have ruled had street paving been 
implemented evehhandedly using criteria involving traffic usage and need. 
Thus, we cannot be sure the court would have ruled that evenhahded^ 
administratioh of the standard would have failed to meet the compelling 
state interest" test. 

However, some cases suggest that where there has been a history of 
illegal action, added effort on behalf of the disadvantaged neighborhood 
to achieve equal results would be called for. Thus the Sth^Qircuit^Court 
of Appeals stated in Henry v. C] ark^da^l^-Sc fiool. Bi s tri ct (1 971) that a 
"relationship otherwise rational may be insutticient in Ttself_to meet^_ 
constitutional standards—if its effect is to freeze in past_^discrimi nation. 
In Hawkins. V. Town of^haw , the court held that even if the Town in^recent 
years had been extending sanitary sewers into new areas in a non-^dis^ 
crlftiinatdry manner, [thisl is not sufficient when the effect of such a 
policy is to 'freeze in' the results of past discrimination. And in 
^Almo nt !msrQvemerit Association v. D allas County Commissi on (1972) , the 
federal district court ruled that discrimination street paving in a 
subdivision that occurred prior to 1954 would be "frozen in" unconstitutional ly 
unless action were taken. Therefore, even though there was no evidence of 
discrimination in service distribution in the 18 years between_the_disr^^ 
criminatory acts and the court decision, the courtruled that the county s 
evehhahdedness since 1954 did not meet the compelling^ state interest 
test. 25 This may be an example of a case that could have been^decided 
differently had the Supreme Court's decision in Sashihgton v. Davis, been 
in effect cohcerhihg the neid to danonstrate purposeful intent. 

Wealth as a "Suspect^Tasilfi 



Wealth has been held to be a "suspect classification" in cases 
Involving "fundamental rights," such asthe.right to^vote. ^For^exa^^^ 
poll taxes have been struck down on this ground. 25 Jnfederal^dl strict 
court, the original plaintiffs in San Antonio^ v. fiodrlgoez^^C 973)^had_ 
sought to convince the court that education is a "fundamental _right_ by 
establishing a close nexus between quality education and sound exercise 
of freedom of speech and the right to vote. 27: similar argurnents_has . 
persuaded the California State Supreme Court ih Serrano v. Priest. (1971); 

As a "fundamental right," it was argued that public education would 
need to be financed in ways that were not overly dependent on classifications 
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by wealtft. Tfils woald tend to rule but financing schools from local 
school districts with substantially unequal taxable resources. A state 
would need to show a "compellinf state interest" in a partlculair financing 
method were that method to result in excessively unequal fiscal resources 
per pupil . 

In SanuMtonjg V. Sod^Qoez^ , the Supreme Court rejected these argu- 
ments. FTrstT~TT^und~that"^Wucat1 on . . . Is not among the rights 
afforded explicit protection under our Federal Constitution. "29 Second* 
"even if It were conceded that some Identifiable quahtum of education is 
a constitutionally protected prerequisite to the raeanirigful exercise of 
either right (of speech arid voting), we have rid Indication that the present 
levels of educatlorial expenditure in Texas provide an education that 
falls short. .No charge fairly could be made that the system (in 
the present case) falls to provide each child with an opportunity to 
acquire the basic minimal skills necessary for the enjoytnint of the rights 
of speech and of full participation in the political^ process. . . . We 
have never presumed to possess either the ability or the authority to 
guarantee the citizenry the most effective speech or the most informed 
electoral choice. "30 



San An tonig v. R odriguez , therefore , prevented using the equal 
protection cl ause to bar unequal di strl bution , on the basis of wealth 
differences, of most public services. 



Special Assessment Firiarieirig 

^^Wheri special assessment firiaricing is employed, facilities of specified 
types, such as sewers, sidewalks, and paved streets, are installed only 
gppn payment of all or part of the cost by appropriately located property 
owners, usually by those fronting on the location Of the proposed public 
facilities. When sirvlce distribution is a function of ability arid 
winirigness to pay, as with special assessment financing, unequal distri- 
bution is to be expected. This circumstance was confronted in a service 
equalization case one year before the ti awfki ns v. Town of Stow Circuit 
Court decision. The case, Uadmtt v. Cl ty^^^rattvi 1 1^ (1 970 ) . 3 T v*as 
noteworthy in that the federal district court ruled that the equal 
protection clause was violated because of the existence of park Inequalities 

Street paving i witef^llries* arid sewer llries, however, were financed 
by special assessments. The judge ruled that "this Court Is clear .. . 
that urider the evidence in this case the responsibility for initiating a 
paving or sewerage or water line assessment and for paying for same is 
a reasonable attribute of property ownership. . . . This difference In 
the paving of streets and the establishmenv; of sewerage and water lines 
does not constitute racially discriminatory lHequal1tyi"32 The effect of 
special assessflierits Is to classify on the baSls of wealths Classlficatibri 
by wealth cbrifrorits the problem as In San Aritbriib v. Hodrlgaez that wealth 
is not a suspect classification under the equal protection clause for 
services that are not considered fundamental rights. 33 
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-PrattviUe was a place where^ In the iudge's: oplnloiii the^speciil 

assessment requirement had &een administered evenhahdedly. There, are. 
other fact situations in which the constitutionality of special assess- 
ments .may be questionable. For example, if services were financed from 
the general fund in white areas and from special assessments^in black 
areas, a suspect classifieatidri would seen to be in use which^perhaps 
would require a compelling state interest to Sustain it.'^^ There also 
may be a variety of fact situations in which special assessment financ- 
ing cquld_be- challenged Under state statutory requirements for public 
service corporations to serve applicants on equal terms and without 
discrimination. 35 



Interjurisdictiona 



Attempts to have interjurisdictional unequal service distribution 
declared uncoristitutiQEial by the courts face several obstacles. These 
obstacles-are the probl^ems-Of identifying suspect classifications , as- 
certaining that the services at issue qualify as furidamerital rights^ and. 
persuading the court that the compelling state interest test is appli- 
cable. Failing in this, the less stringent rational relationship test 
is OTpldyed and the burden of proof rests with the plaintiffs. 

The public school finance eases are the most prominent ones which 
have confronted interjurisdictional inequality in Service distribution. 
It was noted above that the U.S. Supreme eburt in San Antonio v. 
Rodriguez had concluded that education was not a fundamental right 
within the scope of the equal protection clause. In addition, the eburt 
refused to accept^dlsparities in taxable wealth as evidence of a suspect 
classlficatibh. The eburt said: 

However described^ it is clear that appil lees' suit 
asks this Court to extend its most exacting scrutiny 
to review a system that allegedly^lscriralnates 
against a large* diverse, and amorphous class* uni- 
fied only by the common factor of residence In dls?^ 
tricts that happen to have less taxable wealth than 
other districts. The systati of alleged discrimination 
and the class^it-def ihes have none of the traditional 
indicia of sospectness: The class is not saddled with 
such disabilities, or subjected to^such a history of 
purposeful unequal treatment, or relegated ta such a 
positidnof political powerlessness as to command 
extraordinary protection i'rom the majoritarian 
political process. 36 

Refusing to apply the cbmpelling state interest standard, the Supreme 
Court then asked whether the Texas system of public education finance 
"bears some rational relationship to a legitimate state purpose, The 
Eburt reasoned that the Texas system "was designed to provide an adequate 
minimum educational offering in every school in the State," and made it 
possible that "each district wduld^have some ability to provide a more 
enriched educational program. "38 The Court coricluded that it was 
rational to call on local governments to play a role in providing 
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educational services. 



The New Jersey State SujDreme Court took cognizance of these argu- 
ments In Qverturnirig that state's means of financing pubH in 
1973* The reasons citedBythe U.S. Supreme Court were among those 
which deterred the New Jersey judges^ basing their decision on the 
Fourteenth Amendment equal protection clause. Instead, the court relied 
upon a provision In the New Jersey State Constitution which required 
that: 

The begislature shall pro^ for the maintenance 
and support of a thorough and efficient system of 
free public schools for the instruction of all 
children in the State between the ages of five 
and eighteen years. 39 



Interpreting the meaning of this requirement^ the court said: 



The Ednstitutionis guaranty understood to 

embrace thateducationalopportu^ 
needed in the, contemporary setting to equip a child 
for his role as a citizen and as a competitor in 
the labor market* The trial court found that 
the cdhstitutibhal denand had hot been met and did 
so on the basis of-discrepahcies in dbllar_jhput 
per pupil. ^e agreed^ We deal with the problem 
in those tennsbecause dp] lar input 1s_pl 
relevant and because we have been shown no other 
viable criterion for measuring compliance with 
the constitutidhal mandate. The cdhstltutidnal 
mandate cotild hot be said to be satisfied unless 
we were to suppose the unllfee^y proposition that 
the lowest level of dollar performance fi^ 
coincide w^th the constitutional mandate and that 
all efforts beyond the lowest level are_attr1bu-_ 
table to local decisions to do more that the state 
was obliged to dd.*0 



^ _ An additidhal reason why-the New Jersey Supr^ 

ance on the Fourteenth Amendment clause was that had_1t 

not done so, it saw great difficulty in drawing a Tine short of requiring 
equal statewide e^pendituresamong lurisdictlons for all services, thus 
nullifying much of the traditional role of local government. In deciding 
such an option would go farther than warranted by the case before it, the 
court again cited the U.S. Supreme Court decision in San Antdnio v. 
Rodriguez : 

c . . any schene of Ideal taxat1on~1hdeed the very 
existence of identifiable Ideal gdvernmental units-- 
requlres the_establ1shmeht of jurisdictidnal bound- 
aries that are inevitably art itrary. It is eq^ 
inevitable thatsome localities goingto be _ 
blessed with more taxable assets than others.^ Nor 
is local wealth a static quantity. Changes in the 
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level of taxable wealth wHMn any district may 
result ffoin any number of events, some of which 
local residents can and do Influence. . . 

Moreover, If local taxatip for Ibc^ expenditures 
Is an unconstitutional metpd of providing for _ 
education then It can be an equally Impermissible 
means of providing other necessary services cus- 
tomarily financed largely from local property 
taxes, including local police and fire protection, 
public health arid hospitals* and public utility 
facilities of various Rinds. We perceive no 
justification for such a severe denigration of n 
local property taxation and control as v«uld fbll^bw 
from appellees' contentions. It has simply never 
been wi thin: the constitutional prerogative of this 
court to nullify statewidi measures for financing 
public services jnerely because the burdens or 
benefits thereof fall unevenly depending Upon 
the relative wealth of the political subdivisions 
in which the citizens live. 41 

The U.S. Supreme Court went on to say that matters of state taxation 
and education were appropriately lift to the states under the federal 
systeni.42 The New vJersey Supratte GoUrt then considered whether its state 
constitutional equal protection of the laws mandate should be Invoked. 
The court decided it should not. The reason was that "the equal protec- 
tion clause may be unmanageable. . ."^^ But no sooner had the court 
slammed the door, than it was opened again, at least a crack, when the 
court said: 

The equal pro tectloh prbpositiOH potentially im- 
plicates the basic tenet bf Ibcal governnient that 
there be local aathority with cbncbmitant fiscal 
responsibility. The case now before us was hot 
tried or argued in tenns that local government 
as a political Institution deni es, equal protectibh 
in New Jersey because unequal demands upon unequal 
tax bases result in statewide inequality as to 
benefits or as to tax burden. In these circum- 
stances we will not pursue the equal protection 
issue In the limited context of public education. 

Ner do we consider a question that the parties have 
not prbjected, whethir* apart from the equal pro- 
tection guarantee, there is an implicit premise 
in the concept of Ibcal government that the State ^ 
may not distribute Its fiscal responsibility through 
that vehicle if substantial inequality will result. 
It may well be that at one time there was a rough 
cbrrelation between the needs of an area and the 
local resources to meet them so that there was no 
cbnspi cubus uhf ai rhess 1 n assi gn 1 ng State obi 1 ga- _ 
tions to the local units bf government. Surely that 
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Is not tryg^today 1n_our state. Prdbleitis are hQw 
mobnei They have settled intensively in limited 
areaSi_-Statewide tfiere is no correlation between 
tfie local tax base and the number of_pupils_to be 
educated, or the number of the poor to be housed 
and clothed and fed* or the incidence of crime and 
Juvenile delinquency^ or the cost of police or fire 
protection^ or the demands of the judicial^ process. 
Problems which are in no sense local in origin have 
become the special burden of those who cannot find 
a haven elsewhere. 

Vfe need hardly suggest the convulsive Imjillcations 
if heme rule is vulaerabie upon either df the grounds 
to which we have referred. Nor need we expound the 
difficulties of management qr judicial solutions if 
the problem must be met by the courts. We point to 
the dimensions of the subject to explain why we 
should not deal with it on the record of this case.^* 

Thus* the court decided to stay but of this political thicket. 



The following observations suinnarize some of the most important re- 
sults of litigation involving public service distribution: 

Federal courts have invalidated unequal imputs of resources for 
services by local govern^ to groups whtchwere madedn the basis of 
suspect classifications. Butthey^ unequal con- 

ditions that were not caused directl^by unequal resource inputs, such as 
unequal conditions caused by vandalism. Nor have the courts ruled that 
needs must be met if needs are unequal. However, they have asked for 
evidence that needs are reasonably siniilar in cases in which they have 
raled that inputs must be equ courts have required, in some cases* 

that inputs of resources be equalized, but they have^hdt ruled that 
activi ties ^results, qr_ impact equalized. These: deci sibns 

directing that resources be equalized have been by federal district 
courts and courts of appeal , not by the Supreme Court. 

2^ The courts have not provided guidance^ nor have they been asked 
to rule* on whether and when admihistrative rules* such as basing inputs 
on street widths 11 brary or park usage , cf irae^ rates , arid the 1 i ke , mi ght 
meet the requirement to demonstrate that a compel 1 irig_ state interest 
Justifies unequal distribution of public senrices. However, courts have 
said that evenhanded administration for a number of years does ript 
Justify disparities resulting from a prior history of discrimination. 

3i The public services irivdlved in the equalization cases enanating 
from Bawfciris arid Serrano have riot been ruled to be fUridamerital rights. 



^4. Suspect classifications, such as racial classifications, must be 

established, before the courts will invoke the equal protection clause to 
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forci equalization of public services. 



__ 5i^ Wealth has not been raled_te be a sUspect_c1ass1f1cat1on In 
cases that have not Involved fundamental rights*^ Therefore * special 
issessment financing has not been barred.. Interjurisdictional dis-. 
parities of wealth and inputs of resources thus far have survived fed- 
eral equal protection clause challenges. 

_ 6i The coUrtsV desire has been to abstain* to leave the service 
distribution arena to the political prbcessi intervening only when in- 
squalitles are clear and present for certain grbUps, such as racial 
nlnorltles. The U.S. Supreme Court's criticism of the^tahdard of 
sroof used in Hawk4ns v. Town of Shaw « which was referred to in Its 
1976 decision in Washington v. DavfsT raises additional questions about 
rfhich of the equalization cases that wen decided for the plaintiffs 
night hot have been so decided had the plaintiffs needed, however in- 
directly, to demonstrate purposeful intent to discriminate. 



Statutory Altematly&s 

: In Washington v. Davis , the U.S. Supreme Court said that some legis- 
lative statutes Impose stricter standards of non-discrimination than does 
the U.S. Constitution. An example^ the Court said, was the standard im- 
aosed by Title VH of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 on issues of employ- 
nent discrimination. In Washington v . Bav Is , th^ plaintiffs had based 
eheir argument on the due process clause of the Fifth flraencSnent to the 
constitution. They argued that a written personnel test Jy which appli- 
cants were screened for the Washington, D.C. Police Department was un- 
•bnstltutlbnai because blacks failed, at a much higher rate than whites 
and because the aplhistratqrs of the test had not shown that succession 
the test was related to successful perfbrmanee on the dob. The Supreme 
:ourt noted that such a relationship (bet»«en the test and job perform- 
ince) was required under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 but 
idt under the Constitution. Since the case had been brought on constitu- 
tional grounds i the Title VII requirement did not apply. 4S 

It seems plausible that local governments will be held to a standard 
3f non-discrimination under some federal legislation that is stricter i 
than is required* in the Supreme Court's Interpreatlon, under the equal 
?rotect1bh clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. One such provision could 
be Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Section 601 of Title VI 
states: 

m person In the United States shall, on the grounds 
of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of^ or be 
subjected to diseriminatlon under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 

Title VI has hot been Invpedjh municipal equalization cases i such 
IS those discussed In the first part of this chapter. One reason for 
that concerns the source of funding for the services, the distribution Of 
mfch was being challenged. In general, the services challenged were 



those financed sol el y* or primarily^ from local j or perhaps In some In- 
stances from state i rather than from federal funds. 

In recent years, a more potent statutory source on whi'ch to base 
attacks on municipal service distribution patterns has been enacted. The 
State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 as amended 1n 1976 (gen- 
eral revenue sharing) contains explicit hqhdiscrimi nation requirements. 
Subtitle Administrative Provisions, Sec. 122, states that; 

No person in the United States shall on the ground 
of race, color, national origin* or sex be ex- 
cluded from partlcipatlori in » be denied the bene- 
fits ofi or be subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity of a State government or 
unit Of local gbveniment, which government or unit 
receives funds made available under subtitle A. 46 

Onder the act, funds can be used for capital expenditures and for 
operating expenditures for the following: public safety, ehvirbhmehtal 
protection, transportation i healthy recreation^ libraries, social ser- 
vices for the poor or aged^ and financial adrainistratiqn. Thus, a wide 
range of services pbtehtially fall within the rubric of the nondiscrimi- 
nation requirenents. The administrative regulations implementing the 
1972 Act expanded on the non-discrimination requirement stated in Sec. 
122. For example, a recipient government may not "provide any service 
or other benefit which is different* or is provided in a different fOnn 
from that provided to others under the program or activity" (31 e.F.R. 
Sec. 51.32 (b) (1) (1i)i "restrict in any way the enjbpent of any ad- 
vantage or privilege enjoyed by other receiving any service or benefit 
under the program or activity" (31 e.F.R. Sec. 41.32 (bj lU (iv), 
"deny an opportunity to participate in a program or activity as an em* 
ployee" (31 C.F.R. Sec. 51.32 (b) (1) (vi), or discriminate "in detirmin- 
Ing the site of location of facilities" (31 C.F.R. Sec. 51 .32 (b) J33) . 
In addition, the regulations authorize action "to ameliorate an imbalance 
In services or facilities provided to any geographic area or specific 
group of persons within its jurisdiction, where the purpose of such 
action is -to bvercbme prior discriminatory practice or usage" (31 C.F.R. 
Sec. 51.32 (4)). 



Suits relying on statutory provisions and administrative regulations 
have been brought challenging the exjienditure of general revenue funds. 
Chicago v^s enjoined on December 18, 1974^ and a^ on November 13^ 
1975, from spending general revenue sharing funds as a result of a charge 
of discrimination In the Chicago Police Department. In this instance, 
Chicago allocated 75 percent of Its revenue sharing funds to the police.^' 
Several eases were brought In 1975 by the Lawyers' Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law aplnst wmpnittes in Hississippi. In t3ahuaryil976, 
federal district courts froze general revenue sharing funds for Sreeriwbbd, 
Aberdeen, Okblbna, and Ackerman, pending trial oh the merits. 

_C1v11 rights groups have criticized the Office of Revenue Sharing in 
the Departnient of the Treasuryj for not being vigilant in carrying out 
its responsibilities to prevent^diseriminatlon in the use of the funds 
provided under the legislation. ^° Qne Of thej^l"UiTinas in enforcing the 
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iQildlscHmljiatlori provisions concerns the problem of Identifying the 
;ct1vlt1es for which general revenue sharing funds are spent, Recipients 
re required to file a report stating that funds were used for certain 
;erv1ces and projects frp among those eligible. In practice* general 
•evenue sharing moneys go into the general fund, and city officials can 
:la1m to have spent funds on services and projects for whicft they are 
ess subject to criticism for discrimination than if they had reported 
iXpenditures for other services and projects. The General Accounting 
iffice^ In testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
leiations, suggested these categories were meaningless. Comptroller 
ieneral Elmer Staats urged that the Revenue Sharing Act be modified to 
irovide that "a government receiving revenue sharing could not discrimi- 
late in any of its programs or activities regardless of the source of 
'unding, and revenue sharing funds would be withheld, after due orocess, 
lending acceptable actions to correct discriminatory practices. "^^ 

The Rousing and Gbptinity Development Act of 1 974 ^ though not as 
weeping as the^State and hocal Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972^ also has 
mportant implications for the distribution of local public services. 
lUhough the emphasis in the legislation is on housing and related as- 
ects of physical development, the range of eligible projects is sub- 
tantlal. Sec. 105 (a) (2) of the legislation identifies some of the 
iligible projects in this way: 



the acquisition, construction, reeoristruction* or 
installation of public works, faci Titles * and Site 
or other Improvements - including neighborhood 
facilities^ senior centers, historic properties,^ 
utilities* streets* street lights, water and sewer- 
facilities, fdundatioos and platforms for air rights 
si tesi pedestrian raal^ls and walkways* and parks, 
playgrounds, and recreation facilities* flood and 
drainage facilities. ^ . . , and parking facilities* 
solid v^ste disposal facilities, and fire protection 
services and facilities which are located in or 
Which serve designated community development areas.'' 



The potential locations of these facilities are not ctjhflned to the 
obrest sections of communities. However, "the m*in»ary objective df^ 
;his "title Is the developmeBt of viable urban communities, by providing 
lecent housing and a suitable living environment and expanding economic 
iDPortunities, principally for persons of low and moderate income:^ 
Sec. 101 (cl 5." Thusj the thrust of the act is to serve poor people 
•attier than better-off people. Therefore^ the act is explicitly redis- 
iributiVe as regards the facilities for which the funds can be used. 

Furthenndre, the act to somi extent is intended to facilitate redis 
irlbutlon of populatldhi Sec. 101 (c) (6) establishes the goal of "the 

•eduction of the isolation of income groups within communities and 

leographlcal areas and the promqtidn df an increase In the diversity and 
ind vitality of neighborhoods through; the spatial deconcentration^of 
iduslng opportunities for persons of lower in cdrae and the revitallzation 
if deteriorating or deteriorated neighborhoods to attract persons of 
ilgher Ihcdme." Whether this will mean any substaretjal population 
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??<llstriB«*"'on_'' " Practice remains to be seen. Certainly there It reason 
to doubt that miich mobility will result from the implementatlOti of the 
act, The principal exploration of this aspect of the law revolves around 
a lawsuit in the Hartford^ Connecticut metropblitah area; In it; a 
fSderal district court ruled that the Hartford suburbs would have to 
plan for some housing for low Income persons in order to qualify for 
funds that the communities could use for other purposes. 5T 

^ The Hartford case involved a metropolitaii, Intergovernmental isstiei 
While important, it does not address the issue of legality of various 
patterns of distribution of facilities with HCBA funds within a given 
coitinunity. It will not be surprising if challenges to facility distri- 
bution using HCBA funds are brought in the future. 

Service distribution also is one aspect of the facts considered by 
the courts in deciding whether local election systens deprive blacks 
from effective participation. The most sweeping decision of this type 
was made in late 1976 by a federal district court. The court ordered 
that Mobil e* Alabamans system of electing three commissioners in city- 
wide elections be scrapped. In its place, th6 judge ordered that a 
mayor be elected ci ty- wide with nine council members elected from 
districts^ The decision was based primarily on the inability of Mobile's 
35 percent black population to elect a representative to city government 
under the at-large voting system. Referring to service distributions, 
the judge found no "overt gross discrlrai nation" in city services^ How^-^ 
everi he noted that there were "significant differences and sluggishness" 
in responding to service needs in black neighborhoods in comparison with 
the response to white neighborhoods. The case was appealed to the Court 
of Appeals. A decision was not expected until late 1977.52 



Conclusion 

The value placed by adnii hi stratbrs^b progressive management and 
the Inherent obligation all public officials have to be fair in discharg- 
ing their public responsibilities are sufficient motivation for public 
officials to give greater attention to equity in service distribution. 
The interventionist role of the courts proyides an added Incentive. 
Court, decisions have gone to the heart of local gbverhance--to the 
pattern of service distributibOi to the use of public funds j and to the 
structure bf the election systOT^ Que respect for the wisdom of pre^ 
ventlve medicine should bring administrators' attention to bear on equity. 
A crash program of data gathering and analysis to prepare a legal defense 
is more expensive and less productive than advance preparation carried 
out for one's own positive purposes. The development of positive pur- 
poses in service distribution should include self-conscious attention to 
decision rules and implicit cbnceptlbhs bf equityi An Investinent should 
be inade "In executing a methbdblogy of data gathering and analysis 
sufficient for administrators to decide whether^they are achieving a 
reasonable prppqrtion of their purpos administrators can Justify 

the pattern of service resources, activities, and results to themselves, 
they probably will be able to satisfy a court that their actions have 
been reasonable. The court decisions analyzed here prbvide admihistfators 
with some basis for estimatihg how the courts might rule;53 
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Questions ABbut tegal Issues of Service Distribution 
^See Ansv«ers on next page} 



1. What -is a: "suspect elassiflcatibn"? How does it differ from a 
ndnsuspect classification? 

2. What are some of the ways in which courts have dra^ in 
equalization cases, denying requests for modifications in service dis- 
tribution patterns? 

3i How have the courts dealt with arguments about the heed for 
services? 

4. What is the difference between the standard of proof used by 
the Court of Appeals in ti awkiir s^ v. Town of Shaw and the standard used 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in ^isfr^flgtsn^ v. flav4j? 

5. How might a purposeful tntehtlon to discriminate be shown other 
than by showing the effects of official action or inaction? 

6. What legislation offers the greatest potential for court suits 
to increase equality of service distribution? 
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Answers to Questions aBoiit hegal Issues of Service Distribution 



1, A "suspect classification" is one which classifies people by some 
widlbus, cbristltutlbrially 111 egltlmate criterion. Examples. are, race,., 
itlonallty* and rellgibh. In ser\'1ce distHbutiOrt cases, the Important 
suspect classification' is race; 

A nonsuspect classification is any criteribn for classifying pebple 
lat has a reasbhable relationship to some legitimate public purpose. 

2i Special assessment financing justifies unequal service di stri ba- 
ton; unequal conditions may be dust^fied if they result from private. 
:t1on after an equal effort is made by public official Sj inequalities 
n service provision and financing^hat bccur in metropolitan areas or 
5 different parts of states are Immune from attack under the equal pro- 
Ictibn clause; and wealth is not a suspect classification and, there- 
are, pbbr pebple need not be given services equal to those of better bff 
2b|le unless the poor pebple also are minorities^ In particular, the 
3urts are reluctant tb cbhsider any equality other than equality of 
^sources . 

3. the courts have insisted that plaintiffs in equalization cases 
anonstrate that they are sufficiently similarly situated in comparison 
its btfier pebple that they should be treated more-or-less the same as 
lese btfier people.- However, the Cburts have refused to acknowledge the 
jnstitutionaT merit of arguments that dissimilarities between people 

re sufficiently significant tb warrant unequal treattient in favor pf 
lose having greater need for service. An example of cases in which 
Sis "need" argument was rejected is the school finance Cases, m an 
arly case, the argument v^s made that minority^hd pbbr children have 
greater need fbr education services. Therefore, it was argued, they 
Squid receive a greater share of available education resources than 
ther children received. The court did not accept this argument. 

4. In Hawkins^ , the Court bf Appeals held that the statistical dis- 
arlty in resource distribution was large enough tbcbnstltute a prima ^ 
iele case of d1 scrirai nation. ^^Theref ore, nb prbbf bf Intent to discrimi- 
ate was required. In WasJ^tngtOB^ , the Supreme epurt criticized the^ 
tahdard used in Bawkihs and said that, in general^ some evidence of 
Stent to :,d1scrlin1 hate shbul d be nqui red . The Supreme eourt s language 
n jfas^tlnoton was ambiguous, however, because the Court also stated that 
n some Instances the factual consequences^ such as dramatically une^^ 
irl?1ci distribution one can Infer^ may thens elves be taken as evidence 

f intent to discriminate. The implication of Washington is that ^ 
wibhstratihg Unconstitutionany unequal servi ce distri buti on wi 11 be 
3re difficult to achieve than under the tiawkios: standard. Howi the 
ine will be drawn between permissible and impermissible Inequalities 
emalns difficult to anticipate. 

5 Perhaps there is a record bf expiicit requests for service, and 
or equal treatment, which city officials have failed to respond^to^ ^ 
avorably. Perhaps it can be shown that requests for service made later 
y whites 1h white sections were rewarded with official actibri sooner 
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tfian similar requests from Blacfes sim-flarly situated in 51aclc sections; 
Perhaps these requests for service by blacks followed a statistical show- 
ing by than that their neighborhood (s) did not receive service equal to 
that of whites in white neighborhoods. It seems unlikely that there 
would be explicit discrimination written into ordinaQCis or appearing in 
the ralHutes of official meetings. Rather it would seem that the effects 
of official acti bo or ihactiOn standing aldneor combined with a pattern 
of requests! evidence^ and denial would be sufficient to support well^ 
documented cases of unequal service distribution on^e basis of suspect 
(racial) classifications. Also see the Supreme Court's suggestions in 
W'Uq&^f^pt inqton H eights v. Metropoli tan Ho uslw^ Oevel^opment^ 
Corporation . 

^ z 6i State arid Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972, and Amehdmerits of 
1976, and the HOusihg and Cdninuhlty Develojsmerit Act of 1974. 
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CHAPTER 6. MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES 



What should be done with the concepts of equity and decision rules 
and the methods of distributional analysis? Why ace they important? 
Who should use them and how should they be used? These questions have 
been addressed to some extent in preceding chapters. Here we will examine 
them, stressing the action contexts in which decisions should be made. 
This final chapter will be organized to cover the following topics: 

What should the roles of local government generalists and department 
officials be? 

How can distributional analysis be used in setting goals? 

Which equity concepts should be used for distributing each service? 

What decision-making sequence should city managers and mayors engage 
in to evaluate the equity of service distribution in their commumties? 

How can decision rules and service indicators be selected to facili- 
tate implementation of specific equity concepts for each service? 



Roles of G&vePBfflent GenegaTi^ts arid Department Officials 

In interviewing local officials iri the cities of Atlanta^ Boston, 
Charlotte, Cleveland, Hartford, Houstbri, New York City* Pittsburgh, 
Rlchmdrid, arid Rochester, and In Fairfax County, we found very little^ 
systimatic attention to equity and service distribution declsvons. we 
fourid considerable Interest and concern^ We found recurring emphasis on 
attempts to be responsive to wishes of the public. But we found very 
little systCTiatic data about service distributiori^ Host irajjbrtariti _we 
found rib slgris that generalists and department officials had established 
a system bf ebnslderlrig coriceptlons of equity, decision rules, and ser- 
vice distrlbutlbri analysis as elements in a declsion-maklrig frameWbrk. 

Sbverrimerit generalists (mayors and council members, city mariagers, 
chief administrative officers* plariners, and Budgeters) tend to^ have 
lesser roles thari department officials In making service distribution 
declsloris. Generalists' roles Increase with capital projects. These 
are pne-tiSe decisions, of teri irivblvlrig sizable amounts of money. The> 
are easier to scrutinize and are more visible to constituents than are^^ 
routine operating expenditures. Still* the Initiative tends to rest with 
department officials in proposing capital projects. Planners may _make 
recomnendatlons about priorities, based bri local planning standards. 
Mayors and managers usually will decide whether to accept or reject 
proposals. Council members may be particularly sensitive to how many 
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benefits are accruing to the constituents of their districts. Operating 
decisions, however, are almost. ehti rely the province of department officia' 
Barely do general ists get involved except to establish budgetary ceil ings^ 
to choose among initiatives proposed by departments, and to participate in 
the broadest operating decisions having major budget impacts, such as how 
frequently refuse will be collected. 

Why does this separation between department officials and generalists 
exist? There are many reasons, including division of labor to conserve 
time and tomake use of expertise and the force of_custom_and tradition ^ 
that protects departmental self-interest in_insulationand_autonomy^_ But 
other reasons involve the shortage of conceptual development, the absence 

of a vdcabulary for talking about equity, the difficulty of getting a 

handle on a slippery subject. And then there is the lack of distributiona ; 
ihfqnnatidn^ the absence of which enfeebles even systematic analysis of_ _ 
equity. concepts and decision rules^ and the presence of which would enable 
generalists to participate more actively, just as it would enrich the grasf 
of department officials* Understanding of decision rules' consequences. 

There are gains to be made by all the government participants in 
decisions, and by the public, by making analysis of equity and service 
distribution more systematic: 

Soals can be reexamined and established oh a sounder basis. 

Evaluation of service effectiveness will be more meaningful. 

There is greater potential for public information and access to 
decision-making. 

Explicit attention to who should get what can be institutionalized. 

The cumulative effects of different services in specific neighbor- 
hoods can be discerned. 

A base of understanding and information can be established that will 
be useful in a wide range of planning, budgeting, and operating decisions. 

How services should be distributed among neighborhoods is a political 
as well as an administrative question. General ists should play an impqr- 
tahtrole in this process. They usually do not. This lack of significant 
involvement in decision-making about service distribution will not defer 
or postpdhe the question of what is equitable. If generalists do not 
share in deciding the_equity question^ decisidns about what is fair will 
be made by J default. The administrator has respdrisibil i ty for a number of 
operational functions of his departments rahging from purchasing, planning, 
and personnel to budgeting, administration, arid training. He also has 
responsibility for the distributibri of services. .In the absence of 
guidance from generalists, he is required to develop. his dwri standard 
operating procedures to determine how resources should be distributed, 
how activities should_be programmed, and what results should be achieved. 
It is not sufficient to maintain that the administrator is uniquely quali- 
fied to make these decisions by virtue of his specialized training, tech- 
nical expertise, access to information, arid experience. 
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Decisions about who should benefit and why from the resources avail- 
able to city gbvernmsnts are expl icitly political . Broad policy guide- 
lines for their deliberation and resolution should be established by 
general is ts; 

One of the hdrras of the city management profession, and of public, 
service generally, is to be equitable in the delivery of services to citi- 
zens. That alone is sufficient reason to pay systematic attention to im- 
plementation of equity concepts. Local government general ists, whether 
they are mayors or couocil members * city managers, budget officers, _ or 
planners, have a need to^Rnow what the operating departments in their 
communities are doing. They need information in order to exercise a 
measure of influence and control. 

The essence of control Ties in decisidri rules. It is decision rules 
that determine outcomes.^ Decision rules should reflect deliberate choices 
that have been made about which equity concept or concepts to employ^ 
They should be formulated with ah understanding of their distributional 
cohsequences. The heart of the process^ however, is the formulation and 
use of the decision rules themselves. Seneralists should focus their^ 
attention on decision rules and use equity concepts and distributional 
analysis to aid them in shaping these decision rules. 

Setting Goals 

Establishing goals is one of the most difficult tasks that govern- . 
ment admin istrators face. One occasion when this difficulty becomes 
apparent is when administrators try to analyze the effectiveness of public 
services Even if indicators of effectiveness can be agreed upon* the 
problem of how much of a particular indicator is a sign of satisfactory 
performance is perplexing. How many arrests per 100 crimes reported are^ 
enough? How many acres of parks per 1000 residents are enough? How^fast 
should fire response time be? What should be the water pressure at_^ the 
tap? How many library books should be available per 1000 residents?^ ^ 
Should these issues be decided with the aid of national standards? Ban _ 
they be related to citizen preferences and satisfaction? Is the standard 
related to objective performance, such as fire response time fast enough 
to reduce fire losses some identifiable amount? 

Reference to standards set outside the community may be helpful in _ 
some instances. But reference to standards determined inside the community 
is essential. One basis for establishing Standards is an equity and ser- 
vice distribution perspective. Public officials should decid§ the extent 
to Which services should move toward, or away from, equal distribution 
among neighborhoods. If there is to be variation amdng^neighborhoods, how 
much should there be? Why should variation be tolerated, accepted, or 
sought? 

General distributional goals can be established without systematic 
data analysis. But specific goals should be ^ased on^analysis of the^ 
distribution pattern. Public officials should determine_who^is^getting 
how much of what. They should decide whether the jariation that ex^^ 
is acceptable or not and then set goals for reducing the variation or 
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for perpettiating it. Is a 50 percent variation in arrest rates among 
police districts acceptable? What should be done to reduce it? Is a 
25 percent variation in fire response time acceptable? What changes in 
fire_ station location, equipment^ and manpower woUld reduce the variation? 
Is the variation acceptable in the number of residents in different neigh- 
borhoods who are more than one-half mile from a neighborhood park? How 
should priorities for locating new parks be established? 

^_ Soals of this type are useful in a system of management by objectives. 
If a management by objectives system is going to be useful, objectives 
need to be established in terms that lend themselves to identifying poli- 
cies and procedures that will help achieve the objectives. Objectives 
that will lead to a different pattern of service distribution lend them- 
selves tp the selection of policies and procedures that will achieve the 
objectives. Evaluation of effectiveness in achieving distributional objec- 
tives also is feasible. Gathering and analyzing data to describe the Ser- 
vice distribution pattern, establishing management objectives, and evaluat 
ing effectiveness in achieving objectives are parts of a management strateg 

It is not sufficient to declare that the goal of the police department 
IS to reduce crime. It is not adequate to maintain that the goals of the 
parks and library departments are to provide recreational Opportunities 
and free books for all citizens. These goals are of little value because 
they are too vague to permit precise measurement and evaluation. They do 
not permit the public official to answer the following questions: 

1. Do some neighborhoods receive more services than other neighbor- 
hoods? 

2. Do the poor receive more than the rich? Do whites receive more 
than blacks? 

3. If some neighborhoods rfceive more services than other neiahbor- 
hoods, is this pattern justified? Why? 

4. Does an increase in crime disprbpbrtibhately Burden some neigh- 
borhoods? Does a decrease disproportionately benefit other neighborhoods? 

5. Do all citizens hive an equal opportunity to take advantage of 
public recreation services? 

6^ Are some services not being used by some citizens because these 
services are not responsive to neighborhood preferences? 

7, Are services distributed on the basis of equality (resources^ 
activities, results), need, demand, preference, or willingness-to-pay? 
Why? Is this pattern equitable? 

8i Where should the next new park or branch library be located? Why? 

^' 9. Should a budget increase for police be spent to hire more investi- 
gators or to provide more patrolmen to handle routine calls for assistance? 
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lb Should additional funds for the parks department be _ spent for a 
new park site in order to equalize travel-time by auto from each neighbor- 
hood* or should facilities at an existing park be expanded in order to 
meet citizen preferences? 



Distributional analysis of service patterns can help provide answers 
to these and many other questions. The information can be used to guide 
budget preparations and to make changes in departmental operations. 



er 



Bata Gathering Priorities 

Although the data gathering process wi 11 be most efficient _if data 
are gathered to serve several purposes, in some instances administrators 
may gather data solely to analyze service distribution equity. What _ 
should trigger this decision? When should administrators decide to gath 
and analyze data for the purpose of evaluating service equity? 

The most important situations in Which administrators should gather 
and analyze data to evaluate the equity of services distribution are: 

1. When they believe that ah important aspect of a service may be 
distributed in ways which they consider inequitable, but they are not 
sufficiently confident of their position. 

2 When they believe there is a reasonable chance that a change can 
be brought about, if their beliefs about service inequities prove to be 
accurate. 

3. When a substantial number of complaints have been made about 
allegedly inequitable service delivery. 

4. When they believe one or more neighborhoods may be the victims 
of many inequities in service distribution. 

When any of these four conditions exist, administrators should^ 
consider having data about the relevant aspects of service distribution 
gathered and analyzed. Data analysis decisions should be based on the 
following considerations: 

1. Which data items are most directly focused on resolving the 
beliefs of administrators about possible service inequities. 

2. Which data items can be gathered at least cost. 

3 Which data items will aid the most in meeting related policy- _ 
making needs, such as needs for eapitarprogramming, evaluation of service 
effectiveness, and management by objectives. 

The first consideration usually will be met best by including at _ 
least one indicator each of resources, activities, and results to provide 
information about these three aspects of the service system. The second 
consideration tends toward selecting few indicators. But the third con- 
sideration tends toward selecting a larger number of indicators to achieve 
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a larger number of policy-making objectives. The development of an infor- 
mation system that is adequate to evaluate service distribution equity can 
best be achieved if equity analysis is Integrated with other types of 
policy-making analysis. 



Bhich-£qtiity-(^ncepts^ouM-Be^ For Each Service? 

Equity judgments are value judgments. Guidelines can be suggested, 
but ultimately each individual must decide.. The discussion of alternative 
equity concepts and the implicatidns of applying these concepts to urban 
services in Chapter 2 was intended to aid administrators in broadening 
and deepening their thinking about these issues. Here we will suggest 
which equity concepts to apply to a number of urban services. In doing 
so we caution readers not to interpret these suggestions as constituting 
a formula to apply to all situations, nor to conclude ^hat the use of 
other equity concepts is necessarily "wrong^" Furthermore^ eachservice 
ts complex, eons is ting of niahy parts, each having a past, present, and 
future* The equity concepts which one might wish to apply to a service 
may vary as the serviceevol ves. Still, there are substantial arguments 
for eohcehtrating on the application of certain equity concepts to each 
service. 

Whatare our suggestion^ based on? First, they are based on the 
general objectivesof each service. The first step to take in consider- 
ing equity concepts to apply is to ask how their application will aid in 
achieving_ service objectives. Second, these suggestions are based on 
common practices In cities. In Chapter 3 on decision ruleSi we noted 
that there is variation in the decis^ used in different cities 

and that the consequences of these decision rules for service distribution 
also vary. Not enough research has been conducted for anyone to be confi- 
dent about which decision rules are used more frequently. However^ our 
research has enabled us to detertnine that the suggestions for selection 
of equity concepts that we make below are cdhsisteht with the practice 
in a number of major cities. Thirds our suggestions reflect bur own 
value judgments. One of our values isthat equity concepts should be 
applied so as to minimize spillover effects -cohse^ the behav- 

ior of individuals that harm their neighbors. While we believe there 
is a certain logic to our suggestions, we do not pretend to have overcome 
our own biases nor to have avoided all misconceptions. 

The organization of our suggestions makes use of the conceptual 
framework presented earlier for analyzing equity implications and for 
categorizing services. 



^ For routine services, demand is the basic equity concept to rely upon, 
but equality and need also have some scope. Routine services are services 
like water supply, solid waste collection, and streets. They are either 
used every day or people expect them to be available to use every day if 
they wish. The use of the services constitutes a demand for it. The 
objective of each of these services includes being available within 
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reasonable limits on demand. If people make reasonable demands for them, 
the demands should be responded to. For example* turning on a water faucet 
constitutes a demand that water be supplied. Placing refuse at the curb 
constitutes a demand that it be collected. Driving a ear on a street con- 
stitutes a demand that the street be passable and safe. 

Neighborhoods also should be equal in one sense of equality. At 
least an acceptable minimum level of service, or greater, should be pro- 
vided in every neighborhood^ regardless of demands that are made. 8eed 
also should play a role where there are spillover effects^ With solid _ 
waste collection, the debris in front of one house affects the quality of 
life for neighbors. Greater attention may be warranted in these instances 
to those with greater need for service, even though they may not demand it. 



Protection Ssrviees 

In distributing protection services, like police and fire protection, 
administrators should stress the equi^ty ebncepts need and demand. These 
services are intended to deal with crises and violent conflicts^ J"^i.r 
events which constitute the crises are the manifestation _of need for the 
service. Usually these crises or conflicts are accompanied by explicit 
demands for service. 

The location of facilities, equipment, and personnel^ should be^based 
primarily on need. Placing police where crimes 9^^^ ^ 
eating fire stations and personnel where the risk of fire is great clearly 
relates resource deplbyment appropriately to the achievement of service 
objectives. They are in a state of readiness to respond when needed. At 
the same time, their deployment in this way may reduce the frequency with 
which crises arise. 

These services also should be responsive to demands. Bemahds are 
the immediate signals that residents want the service provided for ^them. 
The response then should be at an acceptable speed with an appropriate 
array of personnel and equipment. 

The norm of equality also should be considered. Each neighborhood 
needs protection at least up to ah acceptable minimum standard. However, 
the difference between the lowest and highest Service levels may be sub- 
stantial, because neighborhood differences in the occurrence of crimes 
and fires are so great. 



B&velbpmehtal Services 

We have classified libraries and parks as developmental services. 
They are related to the social and physical development and enjoyment of 
individuals. Their objective is to facilitate that^ development a^^^^^ 
ment. The key characteristic that sets them apart s that use of them is 
discretionary and at the leisure of residents. Residents choose, at their 
discretibh, to use them or not to use them. 

lOq 
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The equity cpncepts equality^ need » and demand each should be used 
in distributlrig these services. The distribution of libraries and parks 
should be equal in the sense that an acceptable mihifnuiri or greater level 
of service should be provided to the residents of every neighborhood. 
But one of the main conditions which affects the extent to which these 
facilities are used is their accessibility to residents. Accessibility 
varies with distance and with the transportation options of residents. 
It is more difficult for low income residents to travel long distances, 
since they have fewer transportation resources. Moreover, low income resi 
dentscanafford fewer alternatives to park and library services that are 
provided by the private sector, tow income and a shortage of transporta- 
tion resources areevidenceof greaterneed^ in this instance. The objec- 
tives_of the services to facilitate social and physical development and 
enjoymeiit will be achieved satisfactorily If need is recognized in 
the distribution of library and park facilities. 

Demand also has a worthwhile role, however, b^ some facilities 
are used more heavily than other facilities. Therefore, it may be reason- 
able to provide more equipment and materials in libraries and parks that 
are used heavily than would be warranted based on the criteria of equality 
arid need. The distinction here is that facilities should be more respon- 
sive, to need in location decisiOhSi while equipment and materials probably 
should be more responsive to demand. 



Preference and Hillirigriess-td-Pay 

Preference and willirigriess-td-pay have more specialized application. 
Preferences usually are too costly to discover^ if they are hot expressed 
as demands. Their primary use is to provide suggestions for facilities^ 
equipment, and programs to be made available in parks and for materials 
andprogramsto beavailable in llbr^ Willirigriess-td-pay is adminis- 

tratively impractical or contrary to the objectives of many serv It 
should be applied primarily to special services, golf courses, recreation 
programs, and the like, which serve a limited portion of the population. 



Spillover Effects^ 

The equity concept need deserves special consideration when spi^ 
effects are substantial . Protection services are the clearest 
Demand deserves special consideration when spillover effects are modest 
and when demand varies significantly. Equality comes into play in that 
an acceptable minimum or greater level of service should be provided. 



Becisidri-Hakirig Sequence 

Wheri ari admiriistratdr wants to involve himself in distributional 
issues, he must dd so in a sequence of actions. While sequences will 
vary some from situation to situation* the steps described below are a 
reasonable sequence to follow. 
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Determine the decision rules that are used to distribute the service. 

a. Obtain written statements from department officials detailing 
the decision rules that are used. 

Example: Police patrol officers are deployed so that at least 
90 percent of the time a patrol car is available to respond 
to calls for service. 

b. If a particular aspect of Service distributionj such as a 
decision about where to locate a neighborhood park, is in- 
fluenced by more than one decision rulei then obtain a state- 
ment from department officials in which they rank the rules 
that influence the decision in the order of their importance. 

Example: The first decision rule is to give priority to areas 
deficient in park acreage based on distance and density criteria. 
The second decision rule is to give priority to those areas 
eligible on the first criteria where requests also are numerous. 



c. Obtain su;. pi ementary statements, if necessary ^ exjslaining why 
and under what circumstances other factors may influence deci 
sions or circumstances when the rank order of decision rules 
may be different. 

Example: If a private property owner will donate land for a 
j5ark, then the distance and demand criteria referred to in 
l.b. usually will be overridden and the donated land will be 
accepted and developed. 

Evaluate the implications of using these decision rules. 

a. What conception, or conceptions, of equity do the decision 
rules reflect? 

Example: The decision rule about deploying pol ice, patrol 
officers so that a patrol ear is available for response to 
90 percent or more of requests for service reflects a demand 
concept of equity. The emphasis is on response to all calls, 
rather than establishing priorities. 

b. Estimate who tends to benefit from the use of these decision 
rules based on: 

-General tendencies that the use of this conception of 
equity has, drawing on the discussion in Chapter 2 about 
the implications of equity concepts. 



Example: If police patrol officers are distributed based _on 
FBI index Crime rates, one can expect that more police Will 
be assigned to low income areas because crime rates usually 
are higher there. 
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- Specific tendencies whichseem tp.apply to tfie distribatiori 
of a particular service in this specific community; 

Example: The specific pattern that will occur by basing 
police patrol officer distribution on FBI index crime rates 
can be known only by knowing the specific distribution of 
crime in a cbrnmuhity. 

c. Potential beneficiaries shot! W be estimated in terms of 
areas (sections, neighborhoods ^ blocks) and types of people 
(age, income, and racial groupings) i 

Example^ Potential beneficiaries from relying bh requests 
for neighborhood parks to supplement priorities derived from 
areas experiencing density and distance deficiencies will 
depend upon analyzing the characteristics of the residents 
in high request areas where acreage deficiencies exist. 
General knowledge cannot provide this answer. Specific 
data must be obtained. 

3. Decide whether you disagree with, or doubt the appropriateness 
of, the decision rules that are used, by considering: 

a. Which ebnception* or conceptions, of equity you believe 
should generally be applied to this service. 

b. Whether the decision rules are consistent with this 
conception of equity. 

c. Whether you bel^ieve the consequences of using the decision 
rules are desirable. 

4. If you question the apprbjariateness of the decision rules, 
discuss your concerns with your staff and with department 
officials. Discuss: 

a. Whether your concerns are justified. 

b. What additional steps to take, such as adbpting new decision 
rules, identifying decision rules used in bther communities, 
and gathering and analyzing data about service distribution 
in your community. 

5. If you are Cbnvinced that changes shbuld be made, adopt revised 
decisibn rUles, after: 

a. Deciding which Cbnception, or conceptions bf equity should 
be applied. 

b. Deciding what general distribution of benefits is apprbpriate. 

c. Deciding what decision rules would best achieve the distri- 
butibn sought. 
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d. Reviewing the implications of the_prbpbsed decision rules 
for total cost, unit cost, service effectiveness adminis- 
trative practicality, and political ramifications. 

An additional optional step would be to consider the decision rules 
that are used in other cpimiuni ties, by referring to the^d^ 
decision rules in an earlier chapter, and/or by contacting officials in 
other communities. 

At this point, no funds have been spent on data gathering and analy- 
sis. There are several reasons for spending money on and analyzing data 
abbtit service distributidh independently of considering changes in deci- 
sion rtiles. These reasons apply in particular to capital projects. De- 
cisions about where to locate, improve arid repair facilities- parks * li- 
braries^ fire stations, street lights, streets ^ sidewalks* water and 
sewer lines- will be made with much greater perspective* if accurate data 
describing their distribution are available. With regard to operations, 
someservices depend on accurate data abbUt the phendffleria they are con- 
cerned with in order to distribute their resources. Police arid fire pro- 
tection are specific examples. Some cbrarauriities also may be gatheririg 
data for some services as part of a routine service monitoring procedure 
to aid evaluation of service effectiveness. 

However, many data may not Be available that would be useful for 
these purposes. In addition, other data may be needed to assess the 
distributional consequences of current decision rules. 

this decision-making sequence also can be reversed. 

If resources permit* a systematic data gathering and analysis program 
can be launched. After service distribution is analyzed^ equity concepts 
arid decisiori rules can be evaluated in the perspective of the findings 
about service distributidh. The goal of evaluating serviceequity should 
be related to such goals as capital programming, service effecti_yeness_ 
evaluatibri, arid mariagemerit by objectives, when decisions are made about 
which data tb gather arid analyze. The data gathering and analysis system 
should be desigried to serve mrnvthari dne purpose. The selection of iridl- 
cators win be targeted better » if simultariedusly, or previously, consider- 
able attention is paid tb deliberations abdUt current decision rules, their 
Implications, and pbsslbllities for changing therS. The equity analysis 
system is valuable, whether It is pursued iricrerhentally and ad hoc or com- 
prehensively and systOTaticallyiHbstadmiriistrators will be more convinced 
of the value of evaluating service equity, however, if they begin by focus- 
ing on a subject of special concern tb them. 



Selecting Decision Rules to^Jmixiement^ arid Indicators tb Monitor ^ 
Eq^jlty-Coficepts for Services" "^ 

The discussion of a suggested decisiori^makirigsequerice m^ clear 
the value of carefully integrating use of equity concepts, decisiori rules, 
arid service iridicatdrs. The value of this approach can belllustrated iri 
another way. For the sake df illustration, suppose that the equity con- 
cepts one wishes to apply to an aspect of a service have been selected. 
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Decision rules to implement those equit^^ concepts then can be identified, 
the indicators of service distribution that will facilita^^^ 
about the appropriateness of the implementation of the equity concept a 
are rather readily discerned. Two examples, one for police and one for 
parks, will illustrate. 



A Police Example 

Let us say that police services will be distributed on the basis of 
the equity concepts of need and demand. What decision rules will imple- 
mebt both of these equity concepts in a reasonable way? Though not the 
only possibilities^ the followihg decision rules would be reasonable ones 
to tise in implementing these two equity concepts. 

li Distribute police patrol officers roughly in proportion to crime 
rates for FBI index crimes (heed). 

2. Respond to all calls for service (demand). 

3. Distribute! nvesti gators rb^ in proportion to FBI index 
crime rates, or, when avail aBle^ distribute investigators in proportion 
to FBI index victimization rates (need). 

These three decision rules probably are thembst important influences 
on the distribution of police services. They provide that demands (requests 
for service) will be responded to, but they provide more police sery 
per capita in high crime (need) areas. Investigators are supposed to_ 
develop evidence sufficient to make arrests. These personnel would be 
distributed in proportion to reported crime rates, or, if available, in 
proportion to actual victimization rates. 

The foil owing decision rules would erable administrators to evaluate 
whether the service distribution pattern that resulted would be compatible 
With their intentions. 

\. Police patrol officers per 100 annual FBI index crimes per ser- 
vice district (resource indicator). 

2. Investigators per 100 annual FBI index crimes per service district 
(resburce indicator). 

3. Average response time per service district and range of response 
times by percent distributions per service district (activity indicators). 

4. Arrest rates for FBI index crimes per service district (result 
indicator). 

5. Complaints about response time and response quality per service 
district (result indicator). 
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these five.indicatbrs would enable adininlstfators to determine how 
patrol officer and investigator distribtitibri corresponded to crime rates, 
and* if available, victimization rates. From the response time and com- 
plaint data, one can evaluate whether calls are being responded to rapidly 
enough. From the arrest rate data, one can evaluate whether the quality 
Of police work and the results of that police work are proportionate to 
the crime rates. Thus, the data enable administrators to assess whether 
the equity concepts of need and demand are being implemented in ways they 
believe to be appropriate. Administrators will need to decide how much 
variation among service districts is acceptable. There is no formula for 
this dudpent. National professional organizations have not proposed 
guidel ines. 

A Parks Example 

How should funds be distributed for new facilities and equipment in 
existing neighborhood parks? It has been decided, we will presume, that 
the equity concepts of need and demand will bs used to distribute services. 
Why? Lower income persons aro less able to afford private recreation. 
They also may have less nearby park space because of greater density in 
low income areas. Therefore, it is reasonable to give priority to low 
income areas in dispensing facility and equipment funds to existing neigh- 
borhood parks. 

Demand helps limit potential excessive emphasis on need. If parks 
in a low income neighborhood are not used, then they should be given lower 
priority than they would merit on the basis of need alone. Conversely, 
more heavily used parks could be given higher priority than would be war- 
ranted on the basis of need alone. 

the following decision rules would be useful in implementing the 
concepts of need and demand: 

1. From a list of neighborhood park facilities and equipment need- 
thg repair or replacement, initial priorities wilt be selected based pn 
the income characteristics of the neighborhood served, low income ranking 
first and high income ranking last. 

2. This priority list will be modified based oh information from _ 
park records and park personnel about the usage of these parks _and^ their 
facilities and equipment, IbW usage being moved down the priority list. 

3 Additions to neighborhood park facilities and equipment wil 1 be 
based, first, on heed (income characteristics of the neighborhood}, ^modi- 
fied, second, by usage of the park to shift priorities established by the 
first criterion. 

4. Replacement and repair of facilities will be given priority over 
additions, replacement and repair also being considered a manifestation 
of demand (heavy use). Administrators also should consider whether re- 
placement and repair is caused by vandalism and make judgments whether 
the risk of recurrence warrants the cost of replacement or repair. 
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- -Al though -tbe above deelsidh rules are based on the characteristics 
of the service area, for example, persons within one-half mile of each 
park, the characteristics of persons outside the service area^ but whb: 
lack a park within the coifmunity's specified acceptable distance, shotild 
be assigned to the nearest accessible parkin developing a ranking system. 
Thus, it is important to include numbers dfpersdns outside the service 
radius but unserved by another park iri developing the ranking system. 
This is another reason why demand should modify need. Presumably these 
persons outside the service area will be using the park, or parks, nearest 
to theffliincf easing use above what would occur from the population within 
the service radius. 



Indicators that would be useful in determining whether the need and 
demand concepts of equity are being implemented satisfactorily include 
the following: 

Facilities needingrepair or replacement per 1,000 persons in service 
area (and unserved adjacent area). 

Equipment needing repair or replacement per 1,000 persons in service 
area (and unserved adjacent area). 

Cost of facilities needing repair or replacement per 1,000 persons 
in service area (and unserved adjacent areas) 

Cost of equipment needing repair or replacement per 1,000 persons 
in service area (and unserved adjacent area) 

The indicator problems associated with the decision rules for these 
conceptions of equity for distributing facilities and equiprtterit to exist- 
ing neighborhood parks primarily involve problenis of gathering data about 
the population. Besides gathering data inside the service radius, data i 
will be heeded for the area outside the service radius. These data should 
identify the number of persons. Income data for census tracts or enumera- 
tion districts will be difficult to relate accurately to service district 
bduhdaries. A substitute method probably will be needed, such as using 
housing value data available in U.S. Bureau df the Census Block Statistics. 
Data about park facility and equipment usage also will be needed, or the 
judgments of park personnel must be relied upon. 

The point is, however, that once the subject of concernis clearly 
identified^ such as how to distribute funds toexisting parks, the data 
useful for making that decision also can be identified clearly. The link- 
agesbetweenconcepts of equity, decision rules, and indicators of service 
and population characteristics can be ident^ by careful thought and 
systematic attention. What looks like a complex, even esoteric subject 
when examined abstractly, becomes readily manageable when specific deci- 
sions are confronted. 
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How to Relate Service Indicators^ Q EqaiJ^v CehceptS 

The most useful equity perspectives are equalitjt need, andjemand. 
Mn<f StfiesaSe service ifidicators can be used to evaluate whether each 
Suitf cfncelHs belifm^? sitisfactorny,. W 

ISoil? be compared wItS changes for each equ ty concept J" J^^les 1 and 
•? below examoles are given of comparisons that will aid in ^evaluating 
y a?hieSt of equlli ty. need, and demand for police and park services. 

to evaluate equality, police indicators should be compared^with pdpu- 
latibh ml^turls ^0 evaluate need, police service indicators shou d be 
complied with crime rates. To evaluate demand, police service indicators 
should be compared with calls for service. 



Table 1. Relating PolUe^ervice^dieators to EquU^ncepts 



Egualtty 

Patrolmen (investigators)/l .000 residents! 
Mean response time/district 
Arrest (clearance) rate/district 
Percent stolen property recovered/district 
Crime rate/district 

Need 

Patrolmen (investigators) /1 00 Part 1 FBI Index crimes (or other crime 
MtP indicator, such as victimization rate; ^ - -- 

Numbed Of a?rests (easel cleared)/100 Part 1 FBI index crimes (or other 
crime rate indicator) ^ ^ 

Property value recovered/value of property stolen 

Bemand 

W^W^ «.v1e. (.nd for different ty.es of ells) 



^Data should be reported for service districts and/or beats. 
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For parks j thethree most useful equity cdhcepts also are equality, 
need, and demand, to make dudgmeots abbUt equals park servicie indica- 
tors shduld.be compared with population indicators (per capita, per ISO 
arid per 1,0Q0 residents) arid age indicators (p-rsoris under age 18^ for 
example). To make judgments about need, service indicators should be 
compared with general need indicators such as mean housing value or income. 
To make judgments about demand, service indicators_should be compared with 
use data. These relationships are illustrated below in Table 2. 



Table- 2 . Rel ati ng P a rk ^Ser^ce Indicatori to - Equi ty Concepts 
fquaTjjy 

Acres of community-serving park land/1, bob residents^ 

Number of residents by neighborhood more than 1/2 mile from a neighborhood 
park 

Number of facilities (by type)/l ^000 residents 
Operating expenditures/1,000 residents 

Citizen reasons for non-use of the park nearest their residence 
Need 

Acres of cbrnmuhity-servirig park land/index that includes mean housing 

value or income as brie variable2 
Number bf residents by neighborhbbd more than 1/2 mile from a rieighbdrhdod 

park/mean housing value or income ^ ^ 

Number bf facilities (by type) /index that includes mean housing value or 

income as one variable _ _ . _^ . 

0perating_expehditures/index that includes mean housing value or income 

as one variable 

Citizen reasons for non-use of the park nearest their residence/mean 
housing value or income 



Jeroand 

Acres of copriunity-serving park land/1 ,Obb users 
Number of facilities (by type)/l,bOb users 
Operating expenditures/UOOO users 

Number of users of community-serving parks/1,000 residents^ 

iThese relationships also can be_described for persdhs_under age 18. 
Calculations can be made per 1^000 residents or per 100 residents. 
If residents live wi thirl the service area or more than brie park^ 
assign them to brily brie park^ the park closest to themunless separ- 
ated by abarrier. Dbnbtcbunt residents twice; double counting 
will irivalidate all the calculations. 

2The index also probably should include a population and age variable. 
For examples of how to construct iridices, see Chapter 6 Management 
Strategies in William H. Lucy and Kenneth HI aderika, A Handbook on 
Arialyziiig ±he Bistribatioh bf Park Servixres , (Washington, D.C: 
National Training and Development Service, 1978). 

f data about a 1 1 types of users of parks are not a va i 1 a bl e , limit 
the analj^sis to users of programs and facilities where counts of 
users are made; _ -- 
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these examples for pel iee arid parks illustrate that the Icey to evaloa- 
•ing equality, need, and demand is to select appropriate indicators with 
ihich to compare service indicators. These indicators must stress popu^ 
lation to evaluate equality. To aid in evaluating rieed, they must be re- 
levant to need, either by assessi^ng the phendmeriOri directly, as with ponce 
jervices, or by selecting appropriate sbcid-ecbriomic iridicators, as with 
jark services. To aid in evaluating_ demand, indicators of use of services 
ind requests for services are essential. 

\ Final Word 

Why bother With evaluating the equity of urban service distribution? 

The distribution of Services is the principal determinant of who 
receives the benefits of local government activities. That is ample 
reason to analyze and evaluate service distribution. 

General ist administrators have additional reasons to be cbhcerried. 
:ity managers, mayors, budgeters, and planners often have only a modest- 
role in influencing important aspects of service distribution. Generalists 
should have a larger role. They need to know what operating departments ^ 
ire doing, why they are doing it, and what the consequences of departmental 
decisions are. 

Obtaining more information is one method of increasing influence and 
'bntrbl Other steps are helpful. Equity concepts should be understood. 
The purpose of the methodological framework fbr Selecting indicators needs 
to be grasped. 

Oecisibri rules constitute the heart of the process of influence and 
-ontrol. Service distribution consequences are determined by decision 
rules. Administrators who want to evaluate service equity and who want 
to increase their influence over service distribution consequences should 
focus their attention on decision rules. 
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CHAPTER 1. THE PARADOX OF URBAN SERVICE DISTRIBUTION: 
ROUTINE AND MYSTERIOUS 



The pfbvlsibn of most local public services Involves a paradox. 
Host services are routine. Nearly everyone Is familiar with them- refuse 
cbllectibn, water, parks ireereatlbrii llbrarleSi sewage disposal, police, 
fire, bos service. Yet little Is known- by citizens^ by elected officials, 
even by admlhistratbrs and planners- about who gets how much of them. De- 
ciding who gets what is the essence of pblitics. The provision of services 
to people Is the essence of acfini hi strati on ^ But administrators rarely 
systematically analyze who gets how much of the services they distribute. 
Instead^ they use decision rules- standard policies and procedures- to 
rputinize service distribution. These rules emerge from profess ibnal 
standards, from history and custom, from the pursuit of efficiency, from 
aspirations for effectiveness. What are the cbrisequehces of these decision 
rules? What are the alternatives administrators should cbhsidef in decid-- 
ing whether a service distribution pattern is equitable? What are the main 
conceptions of equity? How are decision rules related to service distri- 
bution patterns? How should service distribution be measured arid arialyzed? 

these are some of the questions that are exannined iri this haridbobk 
about the distribution of solid waste collection services. The bboec- 
tiVe of our discussion of these questions is an attempt to make equity a 
concept that solid waste collection administrators and other local offi- 
cials cari use in practicing their craft, just as they use the cbricepts of 
efficiericy and effectiveness. 



Uses of an Equity Perspective 

An equity perspective for analyzirig the distribution of solid waste 
collectiori services has two mairi uses. 

1. Re-revaluate arid revise priricipal policies (decision rules). The 
most important of these policies probably are: 

a. Should every part of the city receive the Same number of . 
regular refuse pick-ups per week or should the frequency of 
collection vary? 

b. How frequently should bulk refuse be collected? Will all 
neighborhoods be served adequately by this policy? 

c. How frequently should streets be clearied? How should the 
frequency vary among neighborhoods? 

d. Should there be a special charge for ariy service- regular 
cbllectiori, yard brush, and bulk refuse? 
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2. Make modest changes in one or more aspects of solid waste 

conection services based on an analysis of service distribut 
in order to make these services more consistent with the concep- 
tion of equity favored by public officials. 

Decision rules have mador implications for the equity of service, 
distributtbn. Gareftil analysis of service distribution is needed before 
one can identify clearly who is benefitting from the use of a particular 
set of decision rules. 

_SoTid waste collection administrators do not seem to have much sound 
information about how the services they provide are distributed^ In 
interviewing solid waste collection administrators, we asked: Does it^ 
cost more per person to collect refuse in low income rieighbdrhddds or in 
upper income neighborfiobds?_R« iricVuded: "It costs more In low 

income neighborhoodsj" "i don't know;" "More in upper inebrae neighborhoods 
because houses are farther apart;" and "There isn't much difference." Nbne 
of the respondents had collected data about service costs in their commun- 
ity, and none of them knew of studies about costs bf providing services to 
different kinds of neighborhoods In other cormnuni ties, nbr had administra- 
tors or planners conducted systematic studies of service distribution on 
some basis other than the cost of providing service.' 

On the other hand, local officials often consider v#hetherneighbb^^ 
hbbds have differing heeds for services, sometimes leading to variations 
in the services provided. Variation In street cleanliness often is used 
as a basis f br varying frequency of street cleaning service. In New York 
eity^ need is used explicitly as the basis for varying the frequency of 
solid waste collection from five times a week in some neighborhoods to 
twice a week in bthers. 



3erv3 ce-Ef f ectoveness 

Administrators should evaluate services in terms of achievem^ 
service objectives. Varying degrees bf achievement bf service objectives 
suggest whether seryicesare mbreibr less, effective* Judgments about 
service effectiveness should be made cautiously, because cdriditiohs often 
are Influenced by events other than thbse involving the service Itself. 
But one aspect of assessing service effectiveness is clear. It is hot 
adequate to detemine conriunity^ street cleanliness conditions . It is 
not acceptable tghave some neighborhoods with clean streets arid Others 
with dirty streets. Geographic distribution is ah integral part of ser- 
vice effectiveness. Administrators should analyze service distribution 
as a basis for estimating effectiveness and in order to provide a basis 
for making judgments about service equity. 

the essence of the methodology proposed is that multiple indicatbrs 
of service distribution should be used. A framework should be used that 
ericburages attention to the entire service delivery process^ Th^^ 
work proposed here uses four categories to analyze service distribution i 
These categbries are fesdurcess activities, results, and impacts. The 
first three categbries have the greatest usefulness. Often the analysis_ 
of service distribution has relied upon resource indicators- expenditures 
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lod pipieenil in piptleular. indieitori or itrviet letivitifi^and.rtiaici 
iheyld bi itPiiitd. In faeti iirvlei analyiii that dipandi upish ra- 
tdufci Indleateri imy bi strlously mlslaadlng. 



Purpbsa ef This Handbeek 

The purposf of this handbook Is to shew admlnlstratofs and students 
how the concepts of equity and service distribution can be usefu"[ tn local 
solid waste collection planning and manageraent. Effleteney and effective- 
ness are traditional goals of public admlnl strati en. Methods have been 
deyeliped to make these goals operatlbnally useful. Equity Is espeusedi 
but Its meaning Is obscure. The undoubted importance of equity makes its 
meaning worth searching for. Equity will be a more useful concept * if 
its several meanings are recognized and if administrators, and others, 
try to select carefully the particular conception of equity most apprbp-- 
riate to their service, circumstance, and values. The key to operatlonal- 
1 zing equity is to develop methods to analyze service distribution and to 
identify the decision ryles whose use leads to a particular pattern of 
service distribution. Concepts of equity, decision rules, and service 
distribution patterns then can be related to each other and be re-evaluated 
Through this interaction^ local officials can decide whether to change any, 
or each, aspect of the Service distribution network- the dominant concep- 
tion of equity, the decision rules, and/or the service distribuyion pattern 
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FOOTNOTES 



1 References In this chapter to decision rules and processes used 
in various communities are based on interviews with local government 
officials conducted by the authors. 

2 The book and handbooks that accompany this publication, by the 
saiire authors^ deal wtth police, parks:,,and4l|raries^ and the general^ 
cnhlar" nf P ^»itv and Urban Se rvice Distributioa. They examine equity 
concepts, dedsion rules, and service distriDution.information systems 

in detail for these services. See Enuit^^nd _ Urban^ervice Si stributi on , 
(Washington, D.e.: National Training and Development Service, 1978). 
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QUESTIONS 



1 In reflecting en this Introductlen te equity and the distribution 
of solld waste collection set^1«i W reading the chapters that 
follow, these are some questions to which answers should be found: 

1. What are some of the important conceptions of equity which 
urban managers should consider? 

Z, What are deelslbh rules* how are they used* and what influence 
do they have bh service distribution? 

3. What Is the relationship between conceptions of equity and 
decision rules? 



Ai Hew should service distribution be measured and analyzed? 

5. How can conceptions of equity be related to indicators of 
service distribution? 

B. Why Is geographic service distribution analysis Important in 
analyzing the effectiveness of local public services?- 

7. How can equity concepts, decision rule analysis, and analysis 
of service distribution patterns be used in making decisions about solid 
waste collection services? 
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CHAPTER 2. EQUITY, DECISION RULES, AND SQtID WASTE CattECTION 



In this chapter we will discuss five conceptions of equity with 
ixifliples of how each can be applied to solid waste collection services- 
nils chapter also will Include an explanation of how equity concepts can 
be given dperatlonally meaningful content. Then ways tP apply equity 
Concepts to practical decision-making are discussed. Finally the role 
of decision rules In implementing conceptions of equity will be examined. 



Conceptions of Equity 



Whether services are distributed equitably Is a matter of dudgmeht. 
Judgments must be applied to the facts. 0he type of judpent concerns 
which fact, or set of facts, about service distribution is most important. 
Another type of judgment concerns what concept equity is most appli- 

cable to each service separately and to all services cumulatively. We_ 
distinguish five conceptions of equity. In each instance, an example is 
given of one Implication of the conception of equity. 

1. Equity as equality. Services should be distributed equally to 
residents of each neighborhood. For example, the Ipcatlpn of solid waste 
Collection pick-ups should be at the curb In each neighborhood. 

2. Equity based on need. Services should be related directly to 
the heed that different people have for the services (e.g. densely popu- 
lated neighborhoods with little storage space for refuse should receive 
more frequent solid Waste collection service than other neighborhoods). 

3. Equity based oh derhahd. Services should be distributed In pro- 
portion to the danahd for then | e.g. In heigh borhoods where there are a 
hip percentage of complaints about dirty streets, more street cleaning 
service should be provided than In low complaint neighborhoods j also all 
refuse set out should be collected, the setting out constituting a demand 
for service). 

4. Equity based 00 preference. Services Should be related to pre- 
ferences. Preferences Include articulated and unartlculated demands. 
Not everyone who wants a service requests It of uses It (e.g. the location 
of collections, at the curb or side of the residence, should be based on a 
survey of residents to determine their pf ef ef ences ) . 



5. Equity based on will jngness-ftb-pay. wni1hgriess-tb-pay measures 
both the presence and Intensity of demand. People must choose to make an 
expenditure, and therefore they will not have those same funds to make 
some other expenditure (e.g^ users should pay for solid waste collection ^ 
proportionately to the amount of solid waste they generate for collection). 
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We propose that public officials relate equity concepts to geographic 
service distribution_patterns. Public officials' judperits can be more 
satisfactorily expressed, if they are based oh information that is approp- 
riately categorized and systematically analyzed. 

Applying Equity Concepts 

In making decisions^ how can equity concepts be applied? At the 
analytical stage^ two steps should be taken: 

:_ L: What advantage^ and disadvantages does each equity concept have 
if apjalied to a service? 

2. For each aspect of the service^ which equity concept seems most 
appropriate? 

The main questions to ask in determining advantages and disadvantages 
include these: ^ 

First, who will benefit if the concept is used? 

Second, will there_be spillover effects? That is,^_will neighbors 
and/or residents outside a neighborhood_be adversely affected if an equity 
concept is applied to solid waste collection within the neighborhood? 

Third, is it administrativelypractical (cost effective and politi- 
cally reasonable) to apply the concept? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of applying the five equity 
concepts (equal ity^ need ^ demand, preference, and willingness-to-pay) to 
solid waste collection services? 



Who Will Benefit ? 

_First, consider equity as equality. Who will benefit from basing 
equity oh the concept of equality depends upon how equality is measured. 
Theanswer differs depending bh whether equality is measured in terms of 
resources, activities, or results. The meanihg and use of these terms- 
resources, _activities, ahdj results- Is discussed in Chapter 3, For now, 
an_jl lustration of the implication of using each type of indicator will 
suffice. Expenditures are ah indicator of resources- Equality could be 
interpreted to mean_tfiat the cost of servicing eacH_ household was the same. 
That would_requirethat_the same amount of personnel time arid equipment 
were used tp_servjce each household^ or it would mean that compensatory 
services lextra street cleaning, picking up loose refuse^ and so dri) 
would be provided to even out service costs. Personnel arid equipment 
costs will vary depending on the volume and weight of refuse put dUt for 
collection by each household and depending on the distance betweeh hduse- 
hdlds. It seems unavoidable that greater distances between households 
and greater amounts of refuse per household (or per capita) will be asso- 
ciated with higher personnel and equipment costs. Since middle and upper- 
income households consume more, have bigger yards anH more yard waste. 
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Table!. TVbieal Residential Rates for Cot lection^ 
Uocestricted Qtiaritities of Solid Wastes in 1973 



City and Type 
of Dwelling — 



Service Eharge 

PeriM 



Single Bnit 
Rate. $ 



Burbank, Calif. Month 

Single- family 2.00 

Multiple dwelling 1.50 

Multiple dwelling. If 

services not used 0.90 

Lynwood, Calif. Month 

Single- family 1.35 

Multiple dwelling 1.05 

Oxnard, Calif. Month 1.75 



Each Additional 
Building Unit. $ 



Santa Aha i Calif. Bi-Monthly 

Single- family 2. 60 

Duplex 4.20 

Triplex 5.80 

Ft. tauderdale, Fla. Month ^ 

Single- family 2.87 

Multiple dwelling 2.80 

Tampa, Fla. Month 3.00 

Des Plaines, 111. Month 1.50 

Cedar Falls, la. Month 2.00 

El Dorado, Kan. Month 

Single- family 2.50 
Multiple dwellings 

and Mobile Homes 2.50 

Albuquerque, N.M. Month 

Single- family 3.00 

Duplex 5.00 

Triplex 7.50 

tawton, Okla. Month 1.50 

Source: Solid Waste Collection Practice, 4th ed.. 
Public Works Association, 1975). 



1.50 
0.90 

1.05 

2hd unit - 1.50 
3rd unit - 1.25 
Each add'l - 1.10 



2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 

1.50 



0.75 
cago: American 
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and live in bigger houses greater distances from each other than do low- 
income households, it seems prbbable that middle arid upper^income house- 
holds cbst_more to service than Ibw-iricbme hdusehblds/ We have npt fbund 
data that confirm this belief, though some information exists indicating 
that it probably is_accurate. For example, when service charges are levied^ 
the charges often are higher for single family units than they are for multiple 
dwellings (see Table 1)._ Cost differences cbu Id be cbmperisated for bri a 
neighborhood basis. _ Neighborhoods could be placed in categbries, depend- 
ing on the mean cost of servicing households within them, and services: _ 
could be varied to make the cost of servicing each neighborhood more simi- 
lar. Frequency of collection could be varied (once, twice, br three times 
per week). Street cleaning frequency could be varied^ inequalities still 
would exist within neighborhoods, since it would be unmanageable to vary 
services tb individual households next to one another. Some inequalities 
still wbuld exist between neighborhoods, but the differences could be re- 
duced. 

The frequency of coll_ection_is an indicator of an activity. The 
activity is collecting refuse. The indicator of the activity, or process, 
is the time interval Si the frequency, at which collection occurs. One 
could interpret equality to mean that each household received the same 
frequency of collection. This wbuld meanthat each household, regardless 
of the amount of refuse it generated, would receive the same frequency of 
service. Therefore, this measure bf equality has substantial ly different 
distributional implications than does an equal expenditure measure of 
equality. Those who generate more refuse tend to receive more service as 
measured by expenditures, if activities, as measured by frequency ^ are 
equal . 

The cleanliness of streets after collection and after street cleaning 
is an indicator of results. It seems unlikely that equal frequency bf_ 
cbllectiorii and street cleaning, will produce equally clean streets. It^ 
seems plausible that equality in expenditures would come closer to equality 
of results than would equal frequency. Cleanliness seems, by visual inspec- 
tibrii tb be associated with low density._ There_are many reasons why it is 
difficult to keep the public areas of dense neighborhoods clean. More 
people use less spacer the refuse, like the population, is highly concen- 
trated. EqUal ity dfstreet cleanliness, therefore, may require more ex- 
penditures in dense low-income neighborhoods. Thus, low-income neighbor- 
hoods probably would tend to benefit from use of an equality concept of 
equity and a result-based indicator of equality. 

Need as a basis for equity also would tend to benefit low-income _ 
neighborhoods. These neighborhbbds are likely to have less storage space, 
less adequate storage containers, more refuse placed for longer periods 
in public places, more stray dogs, fewer bwher-bccupied residences, as 
well as more people in less space. The bbdective of refuse collection_ 
services, to promote the cleanliness, healthy and safety of the community, 
determines the definition of need. It seems likely that there will be 
more threats to_ cleanliness, health, and safety in low-income neighbor- 
hoods than in other neighborhoods. 
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Most communities respond routinely to demands In that when refuse^ is ^ 
placed out for eblleetibn, it is picked up, provided the rules are followed. 
Demand for services also can be measured by requests and complaints. With 
solid waste collection services, the complaints may be few. This has been 
the experience, for example, in Atlanta Charlottesville, Houston, Fairfax 
Cguntyj^ and Richmond. If complaints are few, then the pattern of responses 
to them will have little bearing on service distribution. However, solid 
waste collection administrators interviewed in several cities said there 
were more complaints from middle-iriebme and upper- income neighborhoods. 

Residents in various neighborhoods may have different preferences 
for service. Some neighborhoods might prefer briee a week collection, 
others twice a week collection. Some might prefer curb collection and 
others side-of-the-house collection, if charges were the same regardless 
of the service provided, service distribution benefits would Vary in 
accordance with varying preferences. The preference concept has little 
practical applicability to solid waste collection services and will not 
be discussed hereafter. 

If preferences', such as these, are linked to charges sufficient tb 
pay for the differences in service provided, then a willingness-tb-pay 
system is in effect. Service beneficiaries then will vary, but the cost 
of the service will vary in prbpbrtion to the service differences. Simi- 
larly, regular eblleetibn services can be varied on the basis of weight, 
or volume, of refuse generated. - If charges are based on bags of refuse, 
then different charges could be levied even though frequency of service 
was the same to everyone. Those who ebnstimed and disposed of more, then, 
would have to be willing to pay f br dbing sO. Both 'benefits and costs, 
therefore, would vary with the amount bf service desired, and service 
could be varied from household to household depending on the amount of 
refuse generated. Under this system, no bne would seem to benefit more 
than anyone else. However, spillover effects, which are discussed below, 
are a problem. 



Will There Be Spi 1 lov&f^jf eets^ ? 

Spillover effects refer to the side effects bf a policy. A policy 
that may have satisfactory consequences for the main objective of the 
pblicy may have unsatisfactory side effects. With regard to solid waste 
colTectibh, spillover effects would affect neighbors, but probably would 
be contained within the neighborhood rather than spill over into other 
neighbbrhbbds. 

Equity as equality needs to be considered in ternis of equality bf 
expenditures, equal frequency bf collection, and equal cleanliness- as a 
consequence of eblleetibn and street cleaning. Equality of expenditures 
probably tends to benefit better-off neighborhoods more than other neigh- 
borhoods. Equal frequency bf service would tend more strongly in the _ 
same direction. Equal cleanliness, bo the other hand, would tend to off- 
set spillover effects, attempting explicitly to contain them. Equal fre- 
quency or equal expenditures could be associated with satisfactory service 
throughout the community so that spillover effects would be of little 
cbhsequence. t ^ t 
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l: Equity based bri neisd also explicitly addresses spillover effects. 
It stresses attention tp denselypbptilated areas in which close proximity 
mafees the effects of neighbor upon neighbor particularly strong. The- 
spi 11 over: effects of equity, based on demand (complaints) prbbably wil 1 be 
very small , because the impact of this equity concept on service delivery 
practices is likely to be meager. The willingness-to-pay system has few 
spillbver effects for basic refuse collection service, provided that _ _ 
everyone does indeed pay to dispose of garbage and trash that is generated 
routinely^ This system, however, encourages people tb avoid the collection 
system, thereby avoiding paying for it. Vacant lots and abandoned build- 
ings may become handy_garbage dumps. Then the spill overeffects on neighbors 
may be massive. Attempts to side-step the need to pay for service may be 
especially prominent with regard to large household items (refrigerators 
and stoves and furniture) and with yard brush. Thus, wil 1 ingness- to-pay 
has serious spillover implications. 



Is the Equity Concept Administratively Practical? 

In asking whether the equity ebricept Is administratively practical , 
we: are interested in whether it is cost effective and politically reason- 
able. Cost effective refers tb whether there is a satisfactory relation- 
ship between the cost of using the concept for service delivery and the 
effectiveness of the service provided in that way. Pol^itieally reasonable 
refers to judgment about the reactions of vbters to use of the concept. 

Equal expenditures: is a difficult concept to implement. ' Some varia- 
tion in service costs always exists^ A judgment must be made whether 
different service levels should be provided in order to equalize service 
costs. 

Attempts to equal ize expenditures can be combined with re 1 iance on 

other equity concepts. Equity based upon need may lead to similar changes 
in expenditure patterns. _Using willingness-to-pay for yard brush collection 
may reduce expenditure inequal ities without increasing spillover effects. 
Equality of street cleanliness may be more nearly approached by varying 
street cleaning frequencieSi which also may tend to equalize expenditures. 
These.changes may be more administratively practical than changes in collec- 
tion frequency and location. 

Biuity as equality using an activity indicator such as frequency of 
eblleetibh is ab:equity concept that is easy to implement. The .activity, 
frequency of cbllectibn, is the same for everyone. It appears fair. No 
studies are needed. _ No variation in service quantities are needed. It 
is the simplest system. 

Equality of results is more complicated. The basic result sought is 
that everyone^s refuse is picked up on the prescribed schedule. Zero missed 
collections wouldbe the goal. This too is relatively easy to achieve. 
Complications arise when additional results are sought.: Street cleanliness 
may be the indicator of results. Equal frequency of collection and equal 
expenditures for collection and street cleaning are very unlikely to lead 
to equally clean streets. The simplest_system to implement in pursuit of 
equal street cleanliness may be to use the same frequency of collections, 
but to vary the frequency of street cleaning, perhaps substantially. 
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Equality based on demand is easy to implemeht in picking up refuse 
routinely when placed out for collection or if demand is interpreted as 
complaints, complaints are relatively few, and the administrative response 
is to deal only with what is complained about^ For example, if a ebmp- 
laiht is about a missed collection, then the refuse may be piefeed up_the 
same day. If the complaint is about a damaged garbage can, then adminis- 
trators should decide Whether to replace the can or not. 0n the other 
hand, it would not be reasonable to provide one part of the community 
with twice-a-weefe collections while another part received only once-a-week 
collection based solely On differences in complaint levels. 

Equity based on willihghess-td-pay is easy to implement if broad 
categories are used^ For example, occupants of single-family residences 
may pay one rate and occupants of multiple dwellings may pay another rate. 
Bulk refuse collection and yard brush ebllectibn could be charged for se- 
parately, with some paying for the service and others providing the service 
for themselves. The administrative complications arise if willingness-to- 
pay is defined more precisely. For example, if each additional bag of 
refuse collected must be paid for individually, the process Of charging 
for the Service becomes administratively complex. Ghe system that has 
been used is to charge customers for plastic bags at the full cost of _ 
collecting and disposing of the refuse, rather than only for the cost Of 
the bag itself. Refuse will not be picked up unless it is bagged in this 
way Only authorized bags from authorized dealers can be used. Gommum- 
cation and transportation problems with this system occur, causing some 
spillover effects. 



Xteeisiop Joules 

Decision rales are the general procedures by which a service is pro- 
vided. They come in different types, Some decision rules establish the 
basic conditions by which the service is offered, such as determining 
there will be solid waste ebllection once a week. Other decision rules 
apply to the activities of work crews, such as rules about picking up 
loose refuse. 

The decision rules having the greatest distributional impact probably 
are rules about the frequency of regular refuse collection, frequency of 
bulk refuse collection, and frequency of street cleaning. Decision rules 
used in nine large cities and one urban county are reported in Tables 2, 
3, and 4. In six jurisdictions, the frequency of regular refuse coll ec- 
tibn is the same in all neighborhoods^ In four jurisdictioni^ regular 
collection frequency varies based on neighborhood density. The greatest 
variation is in Boston, from once a week to three tithes a Weeki and in 
New Ybrk City, frbm twice a week to five times a week (see Table 2). 

With regard tb bulk refuse collection, only Pittsburgh made collection 
at a few specified times per year, once a year in this instance. Six auris 
dictibns made collections once each week. Three jurisdictions made collec- 
tions oh a call-for-service basis, with the maximum wait for service being 
one week or less (see Table 3). 
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Table 2. Regolaf Solid Waste Conectioh Frequency 

Witfi regard to frequency of picR-ups in residential areas, do 
collection crews make pick-tips: 

Same in all Vary based on Vary based on 

neighborhoods neighborhood density neighborhood litter 



I 2 3 

Atlanta No Yes (1 ,2 wk) No 

Boston No Yes (1,2,3/wk) No 

Charlotte Yes (3/wk) No No 

Cleveland Yes (1/wk) No No 

Fairfax Yes (1/wk) No No 

Hartford No Yes (one area gets 2/wk) No 

New York City No Yes (2/wk to 5/wk) No 

Pittsburgh Yes (1/wk) No No 

FTichmond Yes (2/wk) No No 

Rochester Yes (1/wk) No No 

Key: 1. The same number of days per week in all neighborhoods ^ 

regardless of neighborhood population density and street 
(or alley) litter conditions. 



2. A varying number of days per week in different neighborhoods 
based on neighborhood population density. 

3. A varying number of days per week in different neighborhoods 
based on periodic evaluation of street (or alley) litter 
conditions. 
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Table 3. Bui k $g^44 Masted 1 ecti on Frequency 



With regard to pick-up of bulk items (refrigerators, furniture 
and the i ike), do collection crews make bulk pick-ups: 



Few times/yr. 
1 


MQW iDanjri 

2 


Call -for 
3 


Max. Wait 

4 


inta 


No 


1/wk 


No (plan to 
switch to 

pal 1 -fori 




^on 


No 


1 /WK 






-lotte 


No 




Yes 


5 days 


reland 


No 


l/wk 


• No 




-fax 


No 




Yes 


1 wk 


tfbrd 


No 


1/wk 


No 




York 


No 


1/wk 


No 




tsburgh Yes 


1/yr 


No 




imond 


No 




Yes 


1 wk 


hester 


No 


1/wk 


No 





Key: 1 . At a few specified times per year? 
2. How many if yes. 

3 On a call-for-service basis* with pick-ups being made after an 
■ appropriate wait (a few days or two o^-.t^ree weeks), to allow 
time to accumulate other pick-up locations in reasonable proximity 
to each other? 

4. If yes, what is the maximum wait? 
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Table 4. Street CI earii rig Freqaericy 

With regard to street cleaning, are work crews assigned on the basis of 

-Equal St. 
Gl earii rig/Mo. 
with^add, in 
Commercial 



Equal St, 
Cleaning/Mo. 



Unequal based 
on Evaluatiori 







2 3 


Atlanta 


No 


No Yes 


Boston 


No 


No No 


Lharl otie 


No 


Yes No 


Cleveland 


No 


Yes No 


Fairfax 


State responsible for street cleaning 


Hartford 


No 


Yes No 


New York Gity 


No 


No Yes 


Pittsburgh 


No response 


obtained 


Richmond 


No 


No Yes- 


Rochester 


No 


Yes No 



Unequal based 
on Other 
4 



Day after 
refuse pick-up 



key: 1. An equal number of street cleanings per month in all 
residential and commercial areas? 

2. Ah equal number of street cleanings per month in residential 
areas* with additional street cleaning in commercial areas, 
especially ddWritdwri? 

3, An unequal number of street cleanings in different residen- 
tial areas in relation to periodic evaluations of cleanliness 
of streets? 



4. Ari uriequal number of street cleanings in residential areas 
due to other criteria? 
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Several decision rules are used for street cleaning. Four jurisdictions 
provided the same number of residential street cleanings per mohtli with 
more frequent cleaning of streets in commercial areas. Three jurisdictions 
varied street cleaning based on periodic evaluations of street cleanliness. 
The greatest variation was in New York City, where the variation was from 
once every two weeks to six times a week in some residential areas. One 
jurisdiction, Boston, cleaned streets in residential areas the day after 
refuse col lection. Refuse col lection varied in Boston from one to three 
times per week, based on neighborhood density (see Table 4). 

Other decisidn rulet are important. The location (curb, side or back, 
or alley) of cdllectidh^ the means of payment for services- taxation or 
fee-fdr-services the aval U services- Ideation and size 

of refuse collected td fit special circumstances * the hours of cdl lection, 
the use of bags, the way in which complaints are handled* codrdihatidh 
with the health and fire departments^ rules for each of these aspects df 
solid waste collection services may have important distributidnal conse- 
quences. 

The data reported in Tables 1 through 4 indicate that decision rules 
vary considerably^_ In Atlanta, Boston, arid New York Gity, for example, 
solid waste collectionseryices tend to be based oririeed, though not in 
identical ways. In Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Rochester^ services seem 
to be based on equality of activities. The other jurisdictions fall be- 
tween these poles. Officials should consider whether decision rules are 
having desirable distributional consequences. 



Implications of Decision jlu4es 

the implications of decision rules can be discerned more readily if 
a set of rules for solid waste collection are evaluated. 

New York City = 

The -frequency of regular collectidri varied, in 1977, from twice a w- 
week to five times a week. Denser areasthat generated more refuse re- p 
ceived more frequent collections. In 1973* prior td the budget cutb^ksf 
in New York City, the variation was from twice a week to nine times a we«^; 

Bulk refuse is collected routinely, the second pick-up day df the 
week on the regular cbllectibri schedule. 

Street cleaning varies from once every two weeks to six times a week* 
denser areas with dirtier streets receiving the most frequent collections. 

All services are paid for from general tax revenues. 

This set of decision rules is strongly oriented toward service 
distribution based on a need equity standard. Eachaspect of the service 
is varied in tune with need. Need is interpreted as being based on deri- 
sity, volume of refuse, and street litter conditions. No extra charges 
are imposed, so who pays for the service is a function of who pays taxes 
for services in general. 
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_ The frequency of regular collection varies from once a wesk for single 
farnily units and residences with five units or less to twice a weefc 
for residences with six units or more. 

Bulk items are collected once a week with other refuse. Consideration 
was being giveni in 1977, to switching to a call-for-service system to 
attempt to reduce the length of time that bulk refuse is left at the curbi 

:i Street cleaning in residential areas varies from once every two weeks 
to once every three or four weeks based oh ah evaluation of street 
cleanliness that was made more than one year earlier. 

These services are paid for with general tax revenues. However, if 
a resident wants garbage collected from the back of the residence, this 
service costs $150 extra per year. 

Service is provided less frequently than in New York City. Service 
also varies less among neighborhoods, but the variation is essentially 
on a need basis.: Willingness- to- pay for an additional service-- back of 
the residence collection— also is provided. 



f ^44^ax Coun ty , Va . 

Fricjuency of collection is once a week for everyone served. The 
county serves 20 percent of the residences and private haulers serve the 
balance^ However, the county collect:: only from single family dwellings 
and townhouses. All apartments are served by private carters. 

Yard brush and small bulk items ar^ picked up by Friday if they are 
placed at the curb oh Monday. A call-for-service must be placed for a 
special truck to pick up items like washers and refrigerators. 

Street cleaning is a state, not a countyi function. 

The rate is $76 per year for all customers for regular service. No 
special fee is charged for yard brush or for bulk items. 

According to a lf76 study by solid waste collection administrators, 
the average tonnage of refuse collected per dwelling per year by the 
county varied from an average of 1.18 tons on one route to a high of 
2.13 tons per dwelling on another route. The average for all routes was 



The variation for bulk items and yard brush was from a low of 0.07 
tons per dwelling per year on one route to 0.35 tons on another route. 
The average per route was 0.21 tons. 

. fills variatidh makes it evident that some residents get more service 
at the same cost as other residents who get less service. Taxes vary 
some by income, primarily through property and sales taxes. If wealthier 
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pli^use more service; tt\ey also pay more for It* when payment is from 
eril taxes. But when everyone pays the same fee* : the effect may be 
■ middle income and low income residents to subsidize better-off _ 
idents. The tendency for this to happen is amplified when the fre- 
ncy of collection is the same in all neighborhoods, thus, basing the 
id waste collection systp in Fairfax County on equal frequency of 
lection and equal fees probably creates a fairly strong bias in favor 
more service for persons who are better off than others. 

The importance that fee systaiis may have for influencing the equity 
service distribution can be seen in the following table: 

lie 2. Methods^4tsed to FimnceiiSolid Waste Collection in 396 U. $^ 
; Cities in 1973. 



Percent of Cities Population in Thousands 











IQ- 


25- 


50^ 


100- 


250- 


500- 


Over 

loee 


:hod 


Total 




5-10 


25 


50 


100 


250 


500 


1000 


leral fax 


54.3 


66.7 


41.7 


50.0 


49.1 


50.0 


55.7 


50.0 


66.7 


80.0 


•vice Charge 


30.8 


16.7 


50.0 


34.4 


34.9 


28.0 


30.0 


25.0 


13.3 


20.0 


: Plus Charge 


12.6 


16.7 


8.3 


14.1 


13.2 


11.0 


13.3 


14.3 


13.3 


0.0 


ler 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


2.8 


1.0 


0.0 


10.7 


6.7 


o.d 



irce: American Public Works Associ a ti on . Solid Waste Col 1 ecti 08-P^act i eg. 
4th ed,, (Chicago: American Public Works Association, 1975) , p. 26^ 

In coitmunities ranging in size from 5*000 to 500,000 residences, more 
m 40 percent of these communities pay fOr sOlid^waste collection by 
je method other than the general tax fund. The Fairfax County example ^ 
lustrates that there may be important equity implications in this practice. 



:hmond 

Regular refuse pick-ups are made twice a week in all neighborhoods. 
IR pick-ups are made on a call-for-service basis Once a week. Street 
saning frequency is based on evaluations by a supervisor of street 
sanliness and range from once a week to once in three months. 

Seventy-five percent of pick-ups are in alleys, 15 per cent at the 
"bi and 10 percent are at the rear of the house. The rear of the house 
ilectidns are in more affluent areas of the city. All services are par 
r with general tax funds. The net effect of these decision rules^is 
it those who generate mOre refuse get more service. Richmond solid 
ste collection officials believed that poor neighborhoods generated 
re refuse, but they had no data to support their belief. Our 
planation of solid waste generation discussed earl ler— greater 
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consumption by better-off persons results In greater amounts of refuse- 
arid the indirect evidence about variations in private col lection 
for single-family and multiple-dwell trigs leads: us to believe that the 
opposite is the case, that better-off rieighbbrhbods gerierate more refuse. 
The consequence of this would be that better-off neighborhoods would 
receive more service. 



These snapshots_of solid waste collection policies used in four 
3ur1sdictioris_make it evident that decision rules vary widely. The 
consequences for different kinds of people and different neighborhoods 
also vary greatly. 

There may be a tendency for public of f^^ to assume_that_the way 
things are done in a particular place is the only way they should be 
done. In fact, the variety of decision rule combinations is immense. 

The gerieral effects of basic policies bri solid easte collectidri can 
be estimated^ as we have done here. Eorifirmatibri of these effects, arid, 
more importantly, analysis of the extent of the variation in service 
characteristics among neighborhoods requires use of systematic proce- 
dures. 
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Sel f -Eva 1 ua 1 1 o n ^uesti o os 

1; What are five conceptions of equity? 
2. What are decision rules? 



3. Illustrate how one or more decision rules Imjslement each 
conception of equity? 

4. How can conceptions of equity be used in making decisions about 
solid waste collection? 

5. Who do you believe will benefit from the use of each conception 
of equity? 

6. What spillover effects do you anticipate from the use of each 
conception of equity? 

7. Is each conception of equity administratively practical? 

8. What are three examples of decision Tules used for the basic__ 
aspects of solid waste collection in two jurisdictions? _^How do the likely 
beneficiaries of these two sets of decision rules differ? 



CHAPTER 3. METHQDQtDGY FQR ANALYZING URBAN 
SERVieE DISTRIBUTI0N 



In this chapter we will discuss methods of measuring the distribution 
of urban public services. Categories of analysis will be suggested; data 
wiUbe classified as indicators of resources, activities, results, and 
impacts. Consideration will be given to interpretations of combinations 
of these, Indicators, including consideratlp of_ how these Indicators can 
be used to identify the conception of equity which seems to be reflected 
Implicitly in the data. 



Categories of Analysis 

The first problem that ah_ahalyst confronts is_ how to measure services. 
Indicators must be selected. These indicators should be related to the 
objectives that the service is intends ' : r^^t. Services have more than 
one bbdective. Refuse collection bb^ be described as: Promote 

cleanliness, health i and safety of t?: ■/ by rembvi no garbage and 

trash while minimizing iricbnvehiehee oa, CI eahliriefss, health, 

safety, and incbnvehierice need to ' • i for. A r:umber of indicators 

will be heeded to cover all the ot, .^ct Eacfi service &as br-e or mbre 

soci al^xrbntli-tTons to which i^t is at>pl1cu. Some of ^^t!-a con»iitibns should 
be referred to in the statement of ierviee objectives. With j^ef use collec- 
tion, the social conditions are garbage, trash, and bulk items in public 
view. 

A service delivery fraieworic^^ or model, should be used ta identify 
specific Indicators for such seryi^^ The framework we propose has several 
uses. It directs attention to several stages of the service process. It 
forces the analyst to consider the consequences of the service. It stresses 
performance, in addition to encompassing workload measures. 

For every urban service, resources are required. In systems model 
termsy resources coninonly are referred to as inputs. The service deli- 
very framework^and its relationship to systems model terms is diagrammed 
in Figure 1. Resources are money, personnel , facilities, and equipment. 
A useful measureof resoufces often is expenditures. However, expendi- 
tures may be difficult to obtain and substitutes sometimes are used for 
this reason. It will be easier to identify the number of workmen per 
solid waste ebllectlbri rotite than the expenditures that are Mde to employ 
then. Although multiple measures of resources will be helpful, expendi- 
ture measures have the advantage bf encompassing most resource components. 



_ The activities bf the urban service system are the Ways in which the 
resources are used. Sanitation workers collect refuse, firemen respond 
to fire alarms and suppress fires, policemen patrol streets and make 
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Figure 1. Sepvice- ftnalvsis Framework 



Each service has ob.1ectives 
involvi ng 

Serving Population and influencing social conditions 

by using 
R esour eer 

(Expenditures, personnel* facilities, equipment) 
and engaging in 

Activities 
(time frequency and duration) 

having 

Results 

(direct consequences— intended and unintended— 
and especially use of services— amount, rate, 
and reasons) 

and leading to 

Impacts 

(changes in social conditions) 
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Table 1. Examples of Service Indicators 



Data for specific indicators of resources * 
activities, results, and impacts are obtained 
by gathering field data about services and 
facilities and by conducting surveys of '".itizens. 



Expenditures ($ per 1,000 population or 100 households* 

$ per phenomenon, such as $ per ton of solid waste collected) 

Personnel (number per 1,000 population, number per 
phendmenoni such as number per ton of solid waste collected) 



Frequency (refuse pick-ups per week) 

tocatioh (regular collection at curb or side of dwelling) 



Intended cbhsequehees (pounds of refuse collected per route, 
street cleanliness rating after refuse collection) 

Unintended cohsequeriees (number of missed rei'use collections 
per week per 100 households) 
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arrests. Activities are sometimes referred to as jardeesses in systems 
model terms. Activities are more difficult to measure t^ian are resources. 
Tfiey involve motion* change* action. An analyst may be reduced to using 
time frequency and duration measures* e.g., how frequently was refuse 
collected. 

^ Jtesults are what happens as a direct consequence of activities of 
the service delivery system. Results are essential in measuring the^ 
extent to which service objectives are being achieved. How clean are 
streets after refuse has been collected? These measure results of the 
service. In systems terms, they often are referred to as outputs^ Results 
are not always intended. Obdectives usually are not achieved completely. 
Some refuse may be left on the street after collection. Thus, analysts 
should try to include indicators of unintended, as well as of intended, 
consequences. 

The -impact of a service can be defined as the difference between 
results given the existence of the service and the conditions that would 
exist in the absence of the service- When one talks about the contrast 
between the presence and absence of a service, the impact of the service 
probably is Very great, although it cannot be estimated accurately. 



Indicators of Service Distribution 

What are some possible discoveries from measuring the distribution 
of solid waste col lection .services? Why should administrators make the^ 
effort? Perhaps street cleanliness after collections varies dramatically. 
Systematic description can unearth these variations and lead to changes 
in refuse collection and street cleaning. Perhaps the bulk refuse collec- 
tion system is inappropriate to the conditions and problems in certain - 
neighborhood':. Perhaps cbmplaihts about noise can be systematically re- 
lated to the time of day when collections are made. Administrators rrnght 
change collection times to reduce complaints. Each of these indicators 
is an indicator of a result of the service. Each result can be changed 
by changing decision rules. 

Most measures presented below would be practical for local govern- 
ments to collect regularly. Opinion measures are less practical for 
some governments to collect at all. Practicality is a matter of time 
and expertise, which makes it fundamentally a matter of cost. In a few 
instances, the usefulness of the measure will be slight to some govern- 
ments. The usefulness of the measures will be cotimented on after they 
are presented. 

ThP n':^asures alwii?. must involve a comparison. For example* tons of 
garbace cclleetei can b2 compared by truck with the number of workers who 
f 'll'^^d it, the n-dJRber of miles traveled, the number of persons serviced*^ 
and so oh. Mis?e.;i eollactions should be kept track a? by route and block. 
The number oi caparisons that can be made for a particular measure may 
Hp substantial. A government can adapt the number of comparisons to _ its 
needs. Readers snbuld bear in mind that these measures can be modified 
to serv€ local needs. 



TABLE 2 Solid Waste ColUctidn Measures 



Objectives: Promote cleanlinesSi health, and safety of the community by 
removing garbage and trash while minimizing inconvenience to citizens. 



Indicators by 
measurement caAegorv- 



Data collection source and 
PJ^Q c e dure 



Expenditures per ton collected per route 
Expenditures per route mile 
Expenditures per capita per route 



Acti^tlties 

Frequency of regular collection 

Location of regular collection 

(curb, side of dwelling) 
Frequency of bulk refuse collection 

Frequency of street cleaning 



Hestxlts^ 

Street cleanliness (refuse left 
after collection) 



per route 



Pounds of garbage coll 
Missed collections 



aints about service. 



Resident satisfaction with service 
(This can include specific aspects, 
such as street appearance! noise, 
odorSi_m1ssed col lections^ damage 
to containers, health and fire 
hazards) 



Sanitation department records 

Expend. /tons 
Expend. /miles 
Fxpend. /persons 



Sanitation department records 

Statement if uniform, map if 

variable _ 
Statement if uniform, map if 

variable 

Statement if uniform, map if 

variable 
Statement if uniform, map if 

variable 

Sanitation department records 



Sanitation departTOnt records 
Visual inspection or photo 
rating data by block gathered 
by sanitation department 

Sanitation department records 

Sanitation department records, 
supervisor survey and resident 
complaints. 

Sanitation depar-fanent and/or 
complaint department records. 

Responses to question on 
garbage ai3d trash collection 
included in a general survey 
of resident opinions on local 
government services. 
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the measurement process should include performance indicators. One 
of these measures is tons of garbage collected. But while that is essen- 
tial to analyzing the performance of work crews* it does not measure any- 
thing directly about street cleanliness, safety, and health. Additional 
indicators are needed. 



Discussion of the Ifldicators 



Resources. One measurement of refuse collection is tons (or some 
other weight) collected. This is an indicator of results^^ "u?^u°-^*i, 
part of a resources measure- expenditures per ton collected, which is tne 
best way to determine how much work each crew is doing. For that purpose, 
routes are the appropriate units to compare^ Additional data are needed 
to determine how much is spent per capita and per route mile. Expenditure 
data are useful, because they can be related to income, property value, 
and racial data to determine the relative amounts spent on solid waste 
collection for various groups and locations. Expenditure data then can 
be "elated to indicators of results. It will be important to determine 
whether ooor performance on result indicators such 3s poor ratings^ on 
sfreet iT.leanliness, missed collections^ noise, and odors, is closely re- 
tVted tc low expenditures per dwelling Unit. Such a relationship could 
;rdvide justification for modifying the expenditure pattern, perhaps by 
providing supplementary services to areas having poor ratings on result 
;.idicators. 

Assume a hypothetical expenditure pattern, such as the one displayed 
below in table 3. 



Table 3. Expenditures for SoUj^ste^ Coll eet ion: An Illustration^ 



Daily 

Expenditures per : 
ton 

Route mile 
Capita 



total 

Jurisdiction 


Service 
1 2 


Districts 

3 


4- 


300 


359 


309 


399 


259 


200 


250 


290 


299 


159 


3 


4 


3 


3 


2 



One plausible explanation for the cost differences between service 
districts 1 and 4 is the fbnowihg: Less tonnage is collected in service 
d strict 1 because dwelling density is relatively low. Therefore, expen- 
ditures per ton collected are greater oh route 1 . Vehicles travel farther 
between pick-ups. Crews spend more time riding, 1"S making pick-ups. ^ 
this increases the cost per ton, per route mi e, and P^r capita. Conver- 
sely service district 4 is more densely settled. Mora tonnage is picked 
up while travelling shorter distances, thus the cost is less per ton, per 
route mile, and per capita. 
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Activities 



Frequericy of collection and location of conect i^ft , whether at the 
curb or iide (back) of the dwell ing^ are basic service components. These, 
components may be uni form throughout aaurisdiction. However, in New York 
eity^ cbllectibh frequency varied in 1977 from five times a week in some 
neighborhoods to twice a week in others. The yariatidn in frequency is 
related to density, the amount of refuse to collect^ and cleanliness of 
streets. Need is used explicitly to justify variation in collection fre- 
quency. Sbmetimes location varies also. In Richmond^ Va.^ most hduse- 
holds have had curb_conection but a substantial number received side-bf- 
the-hquse pick-up at no extra cost. Side-of-dwelling collection tended 
to occur in better-off neighborhoods. 

Decision rules for the fre q u en c y - of-btuTJc: conectibn (refrigerators 
and stoves, furniture and mattresses) vary greatlyfrom city to city. In 
New York City, bulk refuse is collected routinely every week on the second 
cbllection day of the week. In Atlanta, collection is made by the endof 
each week as special crews make their rounds, but residents are requested to 
place bulk itpms at the curb at the beginning of the week. In Richmond, 
residents ca for service and receive it • thin one week. In Charlottes- 
ville, bulk items are collected only twice a year. 

Street cleaning frequency is likely to vary within a city. In 
New York City, frequency varies from six times a week to once every two 
Weeks, in Atlanta from once every two weeks to once every three or fou^ 
weeks, in Richmond from once a week to once every three months. Frequen- 
cies are based qh need assessments. In New York City^ an independent 
organization submits monthly evaluations of street cleahliness. In Atlanta, 
thevariations were adopted after a bne-time city-wide evaluation. In 
Richmond, supervisors periodically to a windshield survey of street condi- 
tions. , 
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One essential result indicator, as discussed above. Is the number 
of pounds of refuse collected per routeand per person. This measures 
the amount of work performed^ But it does not measure how clean the 
streets are. Refuse left after col lectioncan be measured using a visual 
ihTHpection, narrative descriptions, anda rating sheet, or a photo-rating 
system. Street conditions of varying degrees of clean! i.^ss^^^ 
recorded in photographs can be usgd to compare with street condition 
after regular garbage collection.^ This can be combined with a photo- 
rating system before collection to get a better idea how much cf the re^ 
mainirig litter may be attributable to the way in which garbane is collected. 
The remedy for wide variations in street cleanliness may requ1re_several 
different types of initiatives- street cleaning, code enforcement, bulk 

pick-ups, plastic bags, exhortations for neighborhood cooperation, and 

the like- to achieve substantial change. The photo-rating system provides 
the basis for program and operating proceduri changes to be discussed 
against a background of solidinformatidn. Of course, a similar approach 

can be used, with less reliable impressions, by using visual inspection 

and a narrative rating sheet without photos against which to compare observed 
conditions. - 
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The importance of missed^oUi ct i o n s is evident; A regular ebllee- 
tibri schedule diminishes greatly in value if collections frequently are 
missed. The definition and identification of missed collections may not 
be as clear. Usually records of missed collections are based on complai^nts, 
even though cbmplaints cannbt always be taken at face value. Still, com- 
plaints should be recbrded and evaluated to see if a pattern exists that 
calls for futher investigation and treatment. If a substantial proportion 
of missed coll eetiohs are cOhcentratid on one, or a few, route(s), a re^ 
medy should be easy tO: find. Improved supervision or more equal workloads 
oh each route may be all that isneeded. MOSt cities strive for same-day 
pick-up of missed collections. In large cities, faced with growing finan- 
cial problems, if missed collections increase, this will become a more im- 
portant indicator. 

Another service result is the opinions peOple have Of the Service. 
One way in which residents' opinions are learned by urban administrators 
is when complaints with services are registered. Ebmplaihts indicate 
that the caller feels strongly that remedial action is heeded. BUt com- 
plaints do not necessarily mean that work crews are at fault. People may 
complain about a missed collection when they were- late putting out the 
garbage. They may complain about street litter even though the cause 
may have been that a dog knocked over a garbage can. 

The representativeness of the complaint process can be ascertained, 
in part, by comparing it with the pattern of r^ideot satisfaction with 
oj rbage collection services . This can be determined by including questions 
atiout garbage service in a general questionnaire about local services. 
These questions should be targeted at specific aspects of the service, as 
well as at respondents' general opinion about service, A sample question- 
naire is in Appendix A tO this chapter. In some instances, residents' 
respohses offer the. only reasonable ways to obtain data. For example, if 
odors and noise are obnoxious, residents can best report that. In other 
instances, residents' views about street appearance and missed cpllec^:ions 
provide useful supplements to data from photo-rating systems, visual in- 
spections, and complaints. 

An occasionally useful indicator, for which data can be obtained 
using a survey, concerns noise. Noise during collection occurs because 
of vehicle sounds and work crew actwi ties. Some trucks may make consider- 
ably more noise than others, in some neighborhoods, residences are closer 
to the street than in other neighborhoods. Some crews are mOre careful 
than others. Some combination of these conditions may create considerable 
annoyance. Vehicle noise can be measured with decibel readings. Detection 
Of work crew noise depends upon resident complaints. 



Which Indicators Are Most Important? 

The activity indicators are most important because they determine 
the basic distribution Of solid waste collection services. These indica- 
tors are frequency of regular collection, location of regular collection, 
frequency of bulk refuse collection, and frequency of street cleaning. 
These indicators do not require data gathering. They are decision rules. 
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The only description needed, other than a statement of the rule, is a 
map showing frequencies and locations, if they vary in different parts 
of the community. 

The next most important indicator is street cleanliness. This is 
the result indicator which reveals the most about the achievement of ser- 
vice objectives. It has added importance in that it is relevant to estab 
lishing^ or revising^ decision rules. Street cleanliness should be the 
basis for varying frequency of street cleaning. It also is relevant to 
establishing the frequency of regular ebl lections. 

Finally, expenditures per capita per route Is imjDbrtarit, because it 
will reveal the cost of providing service to different neighborhoods. We 
expectadministratbrswill find it costsmbre to service upper-iricbme : 
neighborhoods than middle-incomene^ mbre to service middl 

income neighborhoods than low^income neighborhoods. If so, this wbuld be 
relevant to judgments about which de^ rules to use for other aspects 
of the service. The cost of regular daily pick-ups should be considered 
in deciding whether to provide extra regular pick-ups and extra street 
cleaning in low-income neighborhoods » if street cleanliness ratings are 
low in those neighborhoods. 
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An example is provided here of a questionnaire to use in seeking 
opinions of a sample of residents about solid waste collection service. 

Questionnaire 

1. Would you say that streets and sidewalks in your neighborhood 
are: 

Almost always clea n Usually clean 

Semetimes clean and 

sometimes dirty - — Usually dirty 

Very dirty most of 

the time No opinion 

2 What do you think is responsible for most of the jitter^ to 
' the extent that there is any, that occurs in your neighborhood? 

Carelessness by refuse collectors^^Carelessness by residents_ 

Lack of adequate off-street storage Dogs tipping over 
space for refuse between collections garbage cans 

vandalis m W ind and rain Othe r ^ on't know__ 

3. In the past 12 months, ^i^i the collectors ever^^mis^^ 

your trash and garbage on the scheduled pick-up days? (if Yes, 
ask:) How many times did this occur? 

No, never misse d Y es, 1 or 2 times ^Tes, 3 or 4 times_, 

Yes, 5 or 6 times Yes, times Don't^know, don't 

remember 

4 In the past 12 months, did the collectors ever spill or_scatter 
trash or garbage you set out? (If Yes, ask:) How many times did 
this occur? 

Yes. 1 or 2 times Yes, 3 or 4 times 



No, never 



Yes. 5 or 6 times ^Yes, times Don't know, don't remember 
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FOQTNOTES 



1. Donald T, Campbsll and Julian C. Stanley, Exper-fmental arid 
Quasl-Experiniirital Designs for geseafeh . (Ghicago:: Rand McNally & eo. 
1963); Harty P. Hatfy^ Richard E. Winnie, and Bonald R. Fisk, PFietteV 
PreqranuEva- laatidn ^op^tate-and local^^ (Washington, 
DitTl The Orban institute, 1973); Carol H. Weiss. EvaUjatTon Research i 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 19727": 

2. For a detailed description of how a photo-rating systp operates, 
see Chapter 3 of Blair, bouls H. , and A. I. Schwartz, flow Clean Is Our 
City? (Washington, D.C: The Urban Institute, 1972). 

3. dohes, |. 0., S. R. Greenberg, C. Kaufman, and J. Drew, "Bureau- 
cratic response to Citizen Initiated Contacts: Environrnerital Enforceinent 
in Detroit," American Political Science RevieW i fortheomirig; arid Verba, 
Sidney and Noniian H . Nie Parti ei pati dri i ri Ameri ca : _ Pol i ti cal Jtemdcracy 
and Social Equality . (New Yorki Harper and Row, 1972). 
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Self'Evaluatiorv^Hiestioos- 

1 What are the main components of, and the filationships within, 
the ser«vice delivery framework suggested for guiding the selection of 
indicators? 

2. Befine service resources, activities, arid results. 

3. What is the defiriition of service impacts? Why are impact 
iridicatbrs difficult to identify and use? 

4. Which iridieators of solid waste collection services are most 
important? Why? 



CHAPTER 4. SEOSRAPHie ANALYSIS 



What questions will decision-makers have that geographic analysis 
of service distribution will answer? They will want to know whether 
service distrl button * however miasured. Is equal per capita, or equal 
for other units of analysis. If services are unequal, they will want 
to know the extent of the variation. Next they will want to know whether 
variation in service characteristics is directly related to need- need 
In servlce^speciflc terms as measured by refuse weight and residential 
density and need in general terms as measured by Income or housing value. 
They will be interested In how ebmplaints Vary among service districts 
as a clue to how a demand-based concept of equity would benefit different 
areas In the jurisdiction. If residents pay a fee for refuse collection, 
then they may be interested in how fees are related to Income character- 
istics and to service results in the jurisdiction's various service dis- 
tricts. 

the analysis of service distribution Involves geographic comparisons • 
Geographic units must be selected for which data are to be gathered. Each 
geographic unit should have three characteristics. First, service data 
should be available for it. Second, population data arid physical charac- 
teristics (such as housing) data should be available Iri order to match 
them with service data. Third, the unit should be relevant to decisions 
that may be made about the service. 

These three characteristics often are difficult to obtairi. Many sir- 
vicesi such as solid waste collection, will have service districts. It 
will be most eommbri to match service data with population data to bbtairi 
an indicator of x amourit of service per capita, per household, or^per 
l.OOQ people. For examplii an analyst may want to determine solid waste 
collected per 1,000 residents. Occasionally there will be a need for data 
for the riumber of households. For ixample^ ari analyst may want to deter- 
mine solid waste collected per 1 ,0Q0 households. These data are available 
In Block Statistics published by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Block_ 
Statistics are published for every square block in the urbanized area of 
all 243 Standi d Metropolitari Statistical Areas (SMSAs) that existed In 
1970, as well as for other jurlsdictlbris which contracted for this service 
from the Census Bureau. These data cari be summed for all the blocks that 
make up any unit for which aggregate Iridieatofs are sought- service dis- 
tricts, neighborhoods, or parts of rielghborhobds. 

To assist In evaluating the'equity of a particular service distribu- 
tion pattern, analysts will need other data. : For example, they should 
idehtlfy the Income and race of residents. Service distribution then can 
be related to Income, and to race, to see if either characteristic seems 
to be associated with a service district or neighborhood receiving better 
Of worse service than local officials believe it should receive- based on 
some conception of equity. Data on the number of Negroes are reported_^ 
for blocks. The reliability of the data Is questionable, but It probably 
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i5 oreferable us- -lock da":? construct data for larger uniti than.. . 
t is to taki 'Irlr^ ^ dat^; race and.to guess the racial character- 
.J- X *u " rtnut - ; of ? cersus tract for which one needs 

i't'" iJl.'^; tisce- th' population will not be distributed . 

JhrSuah f ^Psu^ r-a I'. iKe cata are not available for blocks. 
nSb^Mmf kr incol cir ili ed Average value of owner occupied hous- 
y i^JdOrted is 11 c nr- ir of units of each type, in block_statis- 
tSLr FrSS; thes. data' ^ . .1 '.t can construct averages for housing value 
for service districts or ne. • -hoods. 

A much wider Variety of popi'lation data and housing.data is available 
^oncHc t*^aF+^ Census tr---. rarely coincide with service districts.^ 
Nor are t ey ??klly to co ncide .^ith boundaries of neighborhoods, as ne gh- 

borhoods ripircifved by residents. If one P''f,°^,|^,*°3"'^,^|essary told- 
available only in census ^.ract documents, then^it becomes necessaj^y t^ 
iust census tract data to fit with service district_boundaries. Jh s re^ 
duiJes assumptions, with an undetermined but potentially ^onsiderable^mar- 
2ii for error! about the population and housing characteristics in the por- 
t-nn nf a sinale tract, or portions of two or more tracts, which coincide 
w th the servf l d^s^rierbCundaries. The simplest assumption is that t^ 
ddrtion of a tract has the same characteristics as the entire tract This 
drSbibly is more often false than accurate. How inaccurate it may be can-^ 
Snt deterniined For example, the median family income m a census tract 

i?v ROO One miqht have to assume that the median family income 
?;'a port i if the PaS'Sas identical , even though visual inspection of 
iSusiSgll ested that income variation in different par s.of e sus 
tract might be substantial. Similarly* if a. seT-vice district ^^eriappe 
dart of two census tracts, having median family income of $10,100 and 
$11 900 respectively, one would need to use an arbitray ru e-of-thumb 
- ' 2^.rth Srrivi at a service district estimate for median family income, 
procedure to arrive at a service^^ ^ constituted 60 percent 

the Sr fc 1i r cf SlollOo" 60l ' $6,060) and the tract with an 
$ll!§00 med an constituted 40 percent of the service district^($l,90Q^x 
40^ = $4,769), then the sum of the two portions would-be f^Qjfy^e.OeO 

th\l dislortion in comparing service districts that seem,by this method, 
t^belimilar'n'SeS family income, it wili^ cause fewer Pro lem^ n 
dealing with service districts that are more distinct from each other. 

One requirement of the procedure is that an estimate be made of the 
droDortion of thfcensus tract population that is included within the ser- 
vice d^lrict.Th" can be done Gsingjlock data, BV^fP^^^J^ltion filing 

iPL-datrpopulation'estimates based on Building permits, demolition per- 
mits, electricity connections, and the like. 
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The third heed for data to conduct, geograiDhic service analysis 
is to use units of analysis that are relevant for decisibh-makirig. the 
service district is a unit of analysis that often caniprbduce information 
useful for_dec1sioh-niaking by urban administrators. Per capita solid 
waste collection costs may be much 1^ then the norm in r.rf ^.arviee 
district, and refuse left on the street after collection /;v be greater 
in that district. _ If so, administrators ct^ultf use this v:^^' rmation to 
shift the expenditure pattern, modify decUion rules u^^. in collecting 
garbage, and/or add supplementary programs, 

Ihfdrniation about units of analysis other than service districts 
also is useful to administrators. Sometimes the block, defined as both 

sides of a street, may be the most relevant unit of analysis. Solid 

wastecollection may be less satisfactory on a block that is particularly 
densely settled* or on several such blocks, in a service district which 
at the aggregate level seems to compare adequately with other service, 
districts. This mightbe caused by lack of storage areas, by landlords 
that do not supply sufficient garbage cans* or by other conditions which 
may be associated with residents having low incomes. For the results of 
refuse collection to reach a satisfactory level in such an area* or other 
areas, it may be necessary to modify a number of practices which work well 
in most areas. This possibility would not be identified by using service 
district data. 
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GHAPTER 5. MANAGEMENT StRATEGItS 



Solid waste collection is one of the easiest local public services 
to analyze. The analysis has three basic steps. The first step^is to 
analyze distribution of activities. The second is to analyze distribu- 
tion of results. The third is to analyze distribution of resources. 



The most important determinant of solid waste collection distribu- 
tion is the decision rule for frequency of collection. From this rule 
it is self-evident whether the activity of collecting solid waste is 
distributed equally or unequally to neighborhoods. 

A judgment about the appropriateness of the distribution of collec- 
tion activities should be based, first, on variationjn results^ and 
second, on variation in resource distribution. Results should be e?<3m- 
ined before resources, becausi they are more directly related^to^achleve- 
ment of service objectives. Though results usually are more difficult to 
analyze than resources, for solid waste collection the analysis problems 
are similar for both results and resources and in neither instance are 
they difficult. 

The best indicator of results is street (and sidewalk or alley)^^_ 
cleanliness. This statement assumes that collection services are^suffic- 
lently adequate that few diseases can be attributed to uncollected refuse. 
Street cleanliness can be evaluated by visual surveys. Surveys should be 
executed with the aid of photographs of different street conditions against 
Which to compare street conditions at a particular time. 

Some variation in street cleanliness is inevitable. Localofficials^ 
should decide whether the variation is excessive. Next they should decide 
whether services should be changed to reduce the variation in street clean- 
liness. Finally they should decide the appropriate service response. There 
are three potential responses with regard to the frequency of service. The 



in street cleaning can oe cnangea ayam wi ch -""-^::-r^;-.T"-7,--i ^ 

of street cleanliness suggest other patterns of service distribution woul^ 
be appropriate. Bulk refuse problems, of course, need a separate response. 
If collections are made a few established times daring the year* Pf^^S^ 
some provision could be made for service in ''«ponse to requests Changes 



or bulk refuse collection should be considered first. 
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Although the data gathering process will be most efficient if data 
are gathered to serve several purposes, in some instances administrators 
may gather_data solely to analyze service distribution equity. What 
should trigger this decision? When should administrators decide to gather 
and analyze data for the purpose of evaluating service equity? 

The most important situations in which administrators should gather 
and analyze data to evaluate the equity of service distribution are: 

1. When they believe that an important aspect of a service may be 
distributed in ways which they consider inequitable, but they are not 
sufficiently confident of their position. 

2. When they believe there is a reasonable chance that a change can 
be brought about, if their beliefs about service inequities prove to be 
accurate. 

3. When a substantial number of comp^ have been made about 

allegedly inequitable service delivery. 



4. When they believe one or more neighborhoods may be the victims 
of many inequities in service distribution. 

When any of these four conditions exist* administrators should 
consider having data about the relevant aspects of service distribution 
gathered and analyzed. Data analysis decisions should be based on the 
following considerations: 

1. Which data items are most directly focused on resolvinq the 
beliefs of administrators about possible service inequities. 

2. Which data items can be gathered at least cost. 

3. Which data items will aid the most in meeting related policy- 
making needs, su * ais needs for capital prograrmiing, evaluation of service 
effectiveness, a): -.lanagemeht by objectives. 

_The first consideration usually w be met best by including at : 
least oneindicator each_of resources, activities, and results to provide 
information about these three aspects of the service system. The second 
consideration tends toward selecting few indicators^ But the third con- 
sideration tends toward selecting a larger number of indicators to achieve 
a larger number of pol icy-making objectives. The development of an infor- 
mation system that is adequate to evaluate service distribution equity can 
best be achieved ii^ equity analysis is integrated with other types of 
policy-making analysis. 




Which Equity Concepts Should^a^sliedaipbn fo r Solid Waste Collection? 

What is the basis for our suggestions for which equity concepts to 
use' First, they are based on the general objectives of solid waste 
collection services. These objectives are to promote the cleanliness, 
health, and safety cf the cormunity by removing garbage and trash while . 
minimizing ihconvenierice to citizens. Second, these suggestions are_based 
on common practices in cities'. Third, one of pur values^is that equity 
concepts should be applied so as to minimize spillover effects- consequences 
from the behavior of individuals that harm their neighbors. 

For solid waste collection services, one meaning of demand is the 
basic equity concept to rely upon, but equality and need also have some^^ 
scope. Peo,2:e conduct their daily activities, expecting that refuse wil l 
be collected on a regular basis- when they demand it within the rules. 
Putting out refuse constitutes a demand for the service. 

Neighborhoods should be equal in one sense of equality. At least 
an acceptable minimum level of service, or greater, should be provided 
in ever' neighborhood. Need also should play a role where there are 
spillover effects. With solid waste collection, the debris in front of 
one house affects the quality of life for neighbors. 6reater^attention_^ 
may be warranted in these instances to those wit^i,g:ef^r need for service, 
even though they may not demand it. Densely populated neighborhoods often 
will need more service, if the cleanliness, health, and sa.ety of _ those 
neighborhoods is to be achieved to an extent similar to the conditions 
achieved in other neighborhoods. 

deci^ofl^king Sequence 

When an administrator wants to involve himself in distributional 
issues, he must do so in a sequence of actions. While sequences will 
vary some from situation to situation, the steps described below are a 
reasonable sequence to follow. 

1. Determine the decision rules that are used to distribute the service. 

3. Write or obtain detailed statements describing the decision 
rules that are used. , 
Example: Regular refuse collection will be at the curb, except 
that back of the house pick-ups are provided for a fee. 



b If a particular aspect of service distribution, such as street 
cleaning frequency, is influenced by more than^one decision ^ 
rule, then write or obtain a statement in which the rules that 
Influence the decision are ranked in the order of their impor- 
tance. :: - . i 

Example: The first decision rule is to clean all streets at 
least once a month. The second decisian rule is to cle|n 
some streets more often, based on a once a month evaluation 
of street cleanliness. 
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c- Obtain supplementary statements if necessary, explaining 
why shd under what circumstances, other factors may influeric 
decisions or circumstances when the rank order of decision 
rules may be differeht,_ 

Example: In Novembej^, additional street cleaning is cbriducte 
in low density, normally clean areas to remove leaf remnants 
after special leaf pick-ups. 

Evaluate the implications of using these decision rules. 

a- What conception(s) of equity do the decision rules ref1ect?_ 
Example: The decision rule to provide bulk refuse collection 
twice a year i once in the Spring and once in the Fall, refle 
ah equality of activities concept of equity. 

b. Estimate who tends to benefit from the use of these decision 
rules based on: _ 

General tendencies that the use of this conception of 
equity has. _ _ , 

Example: Raving only two bulk refuse collections per year 
will tend to result in more refuse build-up in public view 
in densely populated, low income neighborhoods than in other 
neighborhoods^ - 

- Specific tendencies which seem to apply to the distributid 
of a particular service in this specific cdramuhity. 
Example: To_ identify the specific pattern of refuse build-up 
a field inspection should be conducted. 

Decide whether you disagree with, or doubt the appropriateness 
of, the decision rules that are used, by considering: 

a. Which cohceptlpn, or conceptions, of equity you be'^'^eve 
should generally be applied to this service. 

b. Whether the decision rules are consistent with this concep- 
tion of equity. 

c. Whether you believe the consequences of using the decision 
rules are desirable. 

If you question the appropriateness of the decision rules, discu 
your concerns with other ofi'ic^als. Discuss: 

a. Whether your concerns are justified. 

b. What additional steps to take, such as adopting new decision 
rules, identifying decision rules used in other communities* 
and gathering and analyzing data about service distribution 
in your corrmunity. 
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5. if yoa are cbhviheed that changes should be made, adopt revised 
decision roles, after: 

a. Deciding which conception* or conceptions of equity 
should be applied. 

b. Deciding what general distribution of benefits is appro- 
priate. 

t. Deci ing what decision rules would best achieve the dis- 
tribution sought. 

d. Reviewing the implications of the proposed decision rules 
for total cost, unit cost, service effectiveness, adminis- 
trative practicality, and political ramifications. 

An additional optional step wcM)d be to consider the decision rules 
that are used in other communitie'^. 

A Final Iv&rd 

Why bother with evalupnino the equity of urban service distribution? 

The distribution of services is the principal determinant of who re- 
ceives the benefits of local government activities That is ample reason 
to analyze and evaluate service distribution. 

General ist administrators have additional reasons to be^concarned. 



snouJd nave a larger roit?. me^ mcbu '•^ '•^''-^-' ='^^-;^-_ 

are doing, why they are doing it, and what the consequences of departmental 

decisions are. 

Obtaihine r ore information is one method of increasing influence and 
control . Other steps are helpful. Equity concepts should _be understood 
The purpose of the methodological framework for selecting indicators needs 
to be grasp* d. 

Decision rules constitute the heart of the process of influence and 
control. Service distribution consequences are detemnned by^decision^ 
rules. Administrators who want to evaluate service equity and who want_ 
to increase their influence over service distribution consequences should 
focus their attention on decision rules. 
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Self-Evaluation Questions 

1 What are the most important determiriahts of the distribution 
of so c t waste collection services? 

2. Hbw would you determine when to gather data about service 
distribution? 

3. Which equity concepts should ba relied upon in distributing 
solid waste collection servicf?s? 

4. What are three examples of decision rules for solid waste 

collection? What consequences would they have for residents? 

5, What are the main elements of a framework for analyzing service 
distribution? 

6- What are the mnst useful indicators of the distribution of solid 
waste collection services? 
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eHAPTER 1. THE PARADOX OF URBAN SERVICE DISTRIBUTION: 
THE ROUTINE AND THE MYSTERIOUS 



The provision of most local public services involves a paradox. Most 
services are routine. Nearly everyone is familiar with them— police* fire* 
refuse collection^ watery parks* recreation* 1 ibrarieSv sewage disposal * 
bus service. Yet little is kridwh- by citizens* by elected officials, even 
by administrators and planners^ about Who gets how much of them. Deciding 
who gets what is the essence of politics. zThe provision of services to 
people is the essence of administration. But adinlriistratdrs rarely system- 
atically analyze Who gets how much of the services they distribute. Instead, 
they use decision rules that seem reasonable to routinize service distribu- 
tion. These rules emerge from professional standards, from history and 
custom, from the pursuit of efficiency, frori) aspirations for effectiveness. 
What are conseqaep'^es of these decision rales? What are the alternatives 
administrators she?* Id consider in deciding whether a service distribution 
pattern is equitable? What are_the main conceptions of equity? How are 
decision rules related to service distribution patterns? How should ser- 
vice distribution be measured and analyzed? 

These are some cf the questions that are examined in this handbook 
about the distribution of library services. Inour discussion of these 
question^ * HI attempt to make equity a concept that library adminis- 
trators local officials can use in practicing their craft, just 
as the oncepts of efficiency and effectiveness. 



Conceptions of Equity 



Every service distribution pattern reflects a conception of equity. 
The concept 1 on of equity may be uharticulated. Nevertheless* it will be 
manifested In decision rules* in routine procedures for distributing ser- 
vices. In ihtervi /ing local gdverrimehtofficials* we havefouhd that two 
conceptions of equity were most frequehtly_mentidried. the first is that 
every one should rer-^ive equal services. The second is that local officials 
should respond to demands. When the questioning probed beh^'hd these general 
responses* a number of interesting cfDmplications became apparent. In many 
instances* equal service distribution per capita is a vague goal* often in- 
appropriate* frequently modified by circumstances, ra , her than ah operating 
procedure. In some instances, services explicitly are distributed unequally 
per capita, even when administrator's tqp-of- is that equal 

per capita service distribution is the department's operating norm. In some 
instances, equal service distribution is proclaimed, though in fact adminis- 
trators do not know whether services are equally distributed. 
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Need 1s a third ebhcejjtibn of equity that comnionly is used for certain 
lervices^ The argument is that as needs vary * services also should vary. 
or example, library resources could be distributed according to some cri- 
•vtrich of need (low income, for example). 

Prafer-incc represents a fourth conception of equity. This notion of 
s 5$suines that consumer preferences should deterSi he the quantity and 
iUa icy of services Iha.t local governments provide. Preferences differ 
'rrrif deitiaRds in that they include unarticulated demands as well as _ those 
•^iit are expressed. Unarticulated demands must be eTicited. The infdnna- 
:.i h costs therefore are high. This makes ^reference less practical and 
ifeAS usedi as a conception of equity than equality, need, and demand. 

The fifth conception of equity is that willingness-to-pay should deter- 
ring service distribution. Choice is regarded as the best guide to prefer- 
»nce and choices are thought to be most meaningful when services are paid 
'or directly. User charges and special assessment financing imple'^ant the 
Hllihghess-to-pay concept of equity. Since will ingness-to-pay is related 
:o ability to pay, the implication for service distribution is that rela- 
n'vely well-off persons are likely to obtain more of the service provided 
n this way. 

Conceptions of equity are implemented^ explicitly or implicitly, 
:hrough decision rule 3. Decision rules are rUles-of-thumb, routine pro- 
:edures, and custoraary practices that detennine how most operating and 
lapital expenditures are made. Decision rules have consequences for the 
listribution patterns for each service. In many cities* library resources 
ire distributed among branch libraries oh the basis of Circulation rates 
demand as equity). Since high use libraries tend to be located in middle 
ind upper-income neighborhoods, the effect of this decision rule is to 
il locate more resources to wealthier areas. 



iervice Effectiveness 

Adnliriistrators should evaluate services in tenns of their achievement 
if service objectives. Varying degrees of achievement ef service objectives 
luggest whether Services are more, or less, effective- dudgmehts about ser- 
'ice effectiveness should be made cautiously, because conditions often are 
nflueneed by events other than those involving the service itself. But 
the aspect of assessing service effectiveness is clear. It is not adequate 
:b detentiine conmuhity-wide numbers of library books per 1,000 persons^ It 
s hot acceptable to have two library books per 1 ,000 persons in some neigh- 
lorhood branches and 20 library books per 1,000 persons in some other neigh- 
lorhobd branches. 

Geographic distribution is ah integral part of service effectiveness. 

idmlnistrators should analyze service distribution as a basis for estimating 
tffectiveness and in order to provide a basis for making judgments about 
ervice equity. 
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The essence of the methdddldgy proposed is that multiple iridicatdrs 
of library service distributidri should be Used. A framewdrfc should be 
used that encdurages attentidn to the entire service delivery process. The 
framewdrk proposed here uses four categories to analyze servlcedlstributlbn. 
These categories are resources, activities, results, and i^ The first 

three categories have the greatest usefulness. Impact Indlcatorsare more 

Interesting to social scientists t^ government officials, because anal- 
ysi^sdfimpacts requires more time, money, and controlled conditions than 
administrators are able to con^ the analysis of service distri- 

bution has relied upon resource indicators-- expend! personnel in 

particular. The argument is made here that indicators of service activities 
and results also should be stressed. In fact, service analysis that depends 
upon resource indicators may be seriously misleading. 



Purpos^^yF Handbook 

The purpose of this handbook is td show administratdrs and students _ : 
how the cdficepts of equity and service distribution can be useful in Ideal li- 
brary planning arid management. Efficiency arid effectiveness are traditional 
gdals df public admiriistratidn. Methods have been developed to make these 
goals dperatidnally Useful. Equity is espoused, but its meariirig is obscure. 
The Undoubted impdrtahce of equity makes its meariirig worth searching for. 
Equity will be a more usefUl cdricept, if its several mearii rigs are recdg- 
riized arid if admirilstratbrs, arid others ^ try to select carefully the parti- 
cular cdrieeptidri df equity most appropriate to their service, circumstarice, 
arid values. The key td bperatibrializirig equity is to develop methods to 
arialyze service distributidri arid td identify the decision rUles whose use 
leads to a particular pattern bfservice distribution^ ebricepts of equity, 
decisidri ru les^ and service distributidn patterns then can be related to 
each other. Through this interaction, local ofricials can decide whether 
to change any, or each, aspect of the service distribution network. 
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FOOTNOTES 



K References in this ehajjter to deeisien rules arid process^- used 
in various cofMSuriities are based on iritjarvfiews with local goverrim::it offi 
cials conducted by th?. ^ythors. 

2. The bbok^^d .jaodbboks that accompany this publicatibn, by the 
same authors* deal with police^ solid waste co^ and 
the general subject of Equity and Urban Service Dlstribatioa^ They 
examine decision rules and service distribution infqnnat ion sy^ in 
detail for these seryjces. Legal issues a^^^ in Chapter 15 of the 

book by the authors entitled Equity and Urban Service Distribution , pub- 
lished by the National Training and Development Service. 
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CHAPTER 2. EQUITY AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 



Several goals a-r.: f,o^tqpt by public officials when they consider how 
government services should be allocated. Three of these goals are effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, and equity. Each of these goals is abstract, sub- 
ject to ^'^Jfferingi nterpretat ions, difficult to define. However, we can 
defin^r them sufficiently to distinguish therfl from each other. Efficiency 
concerns achievingresults at least cost. Of two methods, the one achiev- 
ing the resujt sought at the least cost is the most efficient. The goal 
of effectiveness focuses on results. The most effective program is the 
one that achieves the most of the results sought. Cost considerations 
are secondary. In practice* therefore, administrators try to balance 
considerations of rfficiency and effectiveness. 

_ Equity concerns who gets what. It involves fairness and justice. Is 
the distribution of benefits in society fair? Do the recipients of govern- 
ment services get the type of services they should receive in the amounts 
and th^^ quality that are appropriate? Are public officials responsive to 
all citizens in all parts of the jurisdiction? Bosome citizens get res- 
ponded to in ways that differ from the responses others receive? Are ser- 
vices similarly effective in all parts of the jurisdiction? If not, is 
there a reasonable justification for differences in service effectiv-^r^ess? 

We are concerned withhow the concept oi" equity can be used by jcal 
public officials in their deliberations about library service distribution. 
The analysis of who gets what can be conducted most usefully by Ijcai govern- 
ment officials in gec»,raphjc terms. What is the geographic distriDut o< cf 
library services and is that distribution appropriate? 

^_ In this chapter, we examine five conceptions of equity- equity as 
equality, equity based on need, equity based on demand, equity based on 
preference, and equity based on willingness-td-pay. Our main concern is 
to clci ify the implications of ;a$ing local service distribution decisions 
on one, or another, of these equity concepts. What are the likely conse- 
quences of basing decisions about where to locate public libraries, and 
how to allocate fund$ to purchase new library books on one, or another, 
of these five conceptions of equity? 



Equity as Equality 

One important equity concept is that services should be distributed 
equally. Equal distribution has several meanings. These meanings have 
three d1 nensidns. One dimerisioninvcl yes units of analysis. The second 
involves the range of permissible variation. The third dimension involves 
indicators of services. 
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The unit of analysis appropriate for library services is the nelgh- 
qrhood or service district. Some services are not supplied to households, 
nstead, they are made available to neighborhoods or service districts. A 
ibrary Is intended, primarily, to serve residents for some distance on all 
ides. Neighborhoods can be compared With each other in terms of the ade- 
luacy of services. Households within each neighborhood, however, will be 
arying distances from each library. The meaning of equal service distri- 
ution for libraries is that each neighborhood has the same number of square 
eet of space for every 1,000 residents. Not every household receives equal 
ibrary services. Instead, equality of library services refers to compari- 
bns among neighborhoods. 

Equal service distribution may refer to precise equality or to differ- 
hces within a range of permissible variation. It Is unlikely, for example, 
hat each neighborhood branch will have exactly the same number of books 
or each 1,OOQ residents. Instead, an equal distribution of library books 
hd other materials may mean that the differences among neighborhoods are 
imited-- are within some permissible range of variation. An extension of 
his hbtit-> is that each neighborhood should be served at least at some 
linimum acceptable standard. For example* perhaps loca] public officials 
ave set a goal of serving each neighborhood with at least x number of ^ 
ooks for each 1,099 residents. These Officials may think of neighborhoods 
s having equal library services once this standard is reached, even though 
ome np.-' -Jiborhoods may have far more than the amount called for by the mini- 
lum star.:.^rd. Under this notion of equal service distribution what is meant 
s that ii minimum standard is reached or exceeded* not that services really 
re eqt.- 1 . 

Equal service distribution is meaningful only in the context of Indi- 
atdis for measuring services. Library services cannot be compared for 
quality in the abstract. Indicators must be selected. Chapter A is de- 
oted to the presentation of a framework for analyzing library service _ 
istributioh. In that chapter, three categories of Indicators are relied 
jpdn- indicators of resources, activities, and results. One might fnalyze 
Ibrary servic? distribution in terms of a) the number of books per 1,000 
eighborhbod residents (a resource indicator;; b) the number of hours each 
eighborhbbd branch is open on a weekly basis (an activity Indicator) i or ^ 
) the number of books circulated per each 1,000 residents (result indicator). 

Equal service distribution for libraries could mean: 

a. Equal huiriber Of books per 1,000 residents; 

b. Equal number of hours branches are open each week; 

c. Equal circulation rates. 

It Is not important at this point for the reader to understand fully 
he distinction between Indicators of resources, activities, and results, 
ur purpose here Is to emphasize that the notion of equal service distri-_ 
ution is meaningful only in the context of specific Indicators of service 
Istrlbution. Because Indicators measure dlfferent.lmportant aspects of 
ervlce.dlstrlbutlon, it Is essential to use a multiple Indicators approach 
G service distribution analysis. 
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iflCQBs4steRc.y Between Equality and 9tHer Equity Concepts 

the concept that equity requires equality is riot easily recbrieiled 
with the concepts that equity should be based on heed, demand, preference, 
or willingness-to-pay. To discuss these inconsistencies, each of these 
alternative equity concepts must be defined and briefly explained. 



Need 

Equity based on need assumes that some people have a greater need for 
public services than do Other people and that these greater needs should 
Influence the distribution of public Services. Kow ;ffering needs are 
identified is one eomplicatiori with this equity concept. Another diffi- 
culty concerns how large differences in need should be before different 
levels of service are provided to deal with those needs. Some of the 
complicatibris associated with need will be considered later at greater 
{tr.gth. 

At this point, it is sufficient to note that if needs vary and If 
services vary to some degree in relation to needs, then by definition 
services cannot be distributed equally. Thus, the notion that equity 
requires equality is inconsistent with the concept of equity based on 
heed . 

this statement of the inconsistency between equity as equality and 
• need is too abrupt, however. There is potential for recdgriitibn of both 
the equality and need concepts of equity. One way to achieve this is 
through the permissible range of variation aspect of service equality 
discussed abdVe. If mber of books per capita must vary, then this _ 
variation can favOr .Arsons with greater needs, thejibtion of distri- 
buting services in b^der to achieve a level of minimum standards also 
permits Vaeiatiori in response to need. All neighborhoods can be prbvided 
with a mi riiniun: standard bf library services. However, some neighborhoods 
can be prbvided vyith services beyond this minimum standard, those rieigh- 
bbrhbbds receiving more can be places where residents have greater needs, 
the apparent logical incomjjaulbility between the equality and need concepts, 
therefbre, is eroded by the range of permissible variation and the mini mum 
standards aspects of service equality. 

Detnand 

Equ' ' in demand means that public service distribution should 

be infU- s expHcit demands that: pebple make for services. Demands 

can be e;v ■ several ways. Use of libraries registers demand. Re- 

quests for c v" (a new library) express demands. Complaints about ser- 
Vices"{inconsideratP employees, inconvenient hours of operation) jnanif est 
demands. Voting, interest grcup activity, and public protests all coitriuni- 
cate demands. Just as some people say they want mbre bf a service, others 
say they want less, and some wan., the same amount but at a different level 
Of quality. The distributional c-^i .sequences bf responding to demands will 
be discussed later. 
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However, many people with unexpressed preferences may not be willing to 
P«y for them. Also, many people who complain abbati nialce requests for, 
and use services might not do so If price tags were attached to these 
activities. 



The Purpose of Noting Iriebrisistencies Between Equitj^^oncepts 

Uudpehts about equity require judgments about values. Choices must 
be made. Among these choices are the conceptions of equity that seem 
most appropriate. Qne could approach the subject by choosing One concep- 
tion of equity and trying to fit it to every circumstance. He believe 
that the role of local public officials is too complex to make such a 
simple, all-purpose choice work effectively aS a guide to decision-making 
about libraries. Rather, we think that public officials will do better 
by balancing these conceptions of equity^ by picking brie or two to fit 
most circumstances , but modifying them with other ebrieepti oris of equity 
under certain conditions. We have attempted to distinguish the concep- 
tions of equity from each other. We will now consider some of the char- 
acteristics of, and problems with^ the coneeptibris of equity based on 
need, demand, preferences and willingness- to-pay. 



£qu^ity Based on Need 

The concept of needs as used here^ refers to characteristics of 
people or coriditions in sbciety. bbw income is such a characteristic. 
We think of low-iricbme persbris as having a greater need for most public 
services thari better-bff people because they have less potential for 
obtaining those services with private re In theory, it would be 

possible fbr all services that now are publicly provided to be privately 
provided in the future^ Once this change is contemplated, it is easy to 
see that low-income persons woul^ deprived of more services that they 
previbusly enjoyed than would middle and upper income persons. 

It should be rioted that need differs from preference. Prefirence is 
subjective, it is a matter of what individuals prefer. Need is Objective. 
This does not mearjj of course, that need is easily identified or that needs 
once identified can be cotnpared readily. For example^ it is difficult to 
compare the needs of one person or neighborhood with the needs bf other 
persons or neighborhoods. But the concept does lerid itself tb outside 
judgment. A public official cari decide that a certain variable, such as 
Income, Is a useful Indicator of rieed arid tberi use that variable as a 
partial guide to the distrlbutiori of a public servicei However^ even a 
general Indicator of rieed(1ricomes for example) should not be considered 
a good guide to the distrlbutiori of all services. Brie should also consider 
whether there are causal relatiorishlps betWeeri the cbriditibn of having low 
Income and the nature of the public service. Will the goals of the service 
be better achieved by giving more of the service to some persons than to 
others? 
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Need as Equity :-Biiiie4iS-ibns of Service Belivery 

One prpbtera associated witfi need as equity revolves arQUiid ah adequate 
conceptualization of the various dimensions of the service delivery arid 
distribution process- resources^ activities, arid results. Although these 
issues are relevant considerations for each of the different cbriceptioris 
of equitys they are particularly important when dealing with equality and 
need. 

If the public official relies upon the input of resources as the basis 
for responding to rieed for library services, he will distribute more (expend- 
itures, manpower, books* equipmeriti facilities) to high need areas. However, 
a greater input of resources may have little effect upon results (circulation 
rates). The basis selected by the public official to respond to need (re- 
sources, activities, results) will determirie the effort required to achieve 
success . 

Respondirig to rieed on the basis of an iricreased input of resources is 
an easier task to accomplish thari respbridirig dri the basis of results. For 
example, the public official may allocate a somewhat higher level of expen- 
ditures for library services to poverty rieighbbrhobds. However, low-income 
neighborhoods may still have a greater need for library services if results 
are employed as the basis for evaluation. Girculatibn rates iri poor rieigh- 
borhoods may still be lower than they are iri wealthier ones. 

Need on the basis of results is corisiderably ttibre difficult to respond 
to because service results are heavily influericed by factors arid coriditi Oris 
largely beyond the controKof public officials (income, social status^ iridi- 
vidual values of the consumer). The socio-economic characteristics of rieigh- 
borhbods largely account for the social conditions that give rise tb the 
variation iri need f br public services. At the same time, these character- 
istics exert a sigriificarit impact upon the extent to which a particular ser- 
vice will be effective in addressing a given social condition. 



Bemarid as Equity 

Demand fbr urbari public services represents another staridard of equity. 
Demarid as equity cari be approached arid measured in two ways. For example, 
individual citizeris br rieighborhbbd groups or civic associations might 
"demand'' that the city build a library iri this neighborhood. These demands 
could be transmitted by phone, letters * or petitions to department heads and 
the city manager br by visits tb city cburicil meetings. Demand for public 
servfices can also be measured in terms of user rates. The differences in 
circulatiori rates at branch libraries is ari iridicator of the variation in 
the demand for library services. 

Demand as equity iricbrpbrates respbrisiveriesS tb patterns of consumer 
activity. More books for branch libraries with high circulation rates 
appears to be an example of rational resburce all bcati dri. Demarid also 
places the burden of expressing service prefereriees upon the corisumer. The 
public official is not required to detennirie whether individual citizens, 
neighborhoods and groups want more library services. Althdugh respdrisive- 
riess td Cdrisumption levels does require that infdnnation be gathered Ori 
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user rates for particular services, this procedure is relatively simple. 
Once a certain level of public services is made available, resources can 
be allocated and reallocated on the basis of user levels* 



A second characteristic of demand as equity is that all demands can 
be treated equally.. Decisions about which groups and rieighbbrhbbds have 
the greatest heed for particular services are not necessary. The admihis- 
tratdr can uhifonnly respond to a variety of demands and ignore complex 
factors such as the variation in need and preference. 



L_ A third aspect of demand as equity is that it tends to maximize 
efficiency in resource allocation. From thestandpoint of both the ad- 
ministrator and the citizen, it may make little sense to stockbooks in 
branch libraries that aren't_used. Demand as equity further contributes 
to efficiency in service distributio 

back costs. Municipal departments can rely upon for 
information about_service performance inadeq User complaints about 

theavai lability of cer^^ branch libraries provide the idMinis- 

trator with an economical method for assessing the adequacy of neigfjoor- 
hood branch collections. 



Problems with Basing Equity on Demand 

Demand as equity has several shdrtcqmings. Use of urban public ser- 
vices may be, and probably is^ differentially distributed across neighbor- 
hoods arid groups. If resources are allocated dh the basis df cdrisumptidh 
levels (circulatidh rates at libraries) and poor heighborhodds use library 
services lesSi the subsequent pattern of service distribution Will be skew- 
ed in the direction df Wealthier areas. 

The argument that failure to use a particular public service repres- 
ents ah expression of citizen preference on the part of 
groups andneighborhoods cannot be accepted at face value. The spatial 
distribution of public service facilities may have an impact upon the_ _ 
extent to which they are used. If ]ess mobile, low income citizens have 
to travel too great a distance to take advantage of library services, they 
may decide not to use the service at all. A distributional policy that 
emphasizes consumer demand as a guide to resource allocation will further 
deprive those groups and neighborhoods initially disadvantaged by previous 
decisions about where public servi-: facilities shouiu De located. 

Failure td use a particular service may alsd be related td the fact 
that the service is not respdnsive td citizen preferehces. Branch librarie: 
Ideated in pddr heighbdrhddds may have low circulatidn rates. HdWever^ the 
types df materials^ facilities* and prdgrams made availablein IdW-circula- 
tidh libraries may not be responsive to the preferehces of local residents. 
A distributidhal pdlicy that emphasized respdrisivehess to the variatido in 
citizen preference* as Well as responsiveness to user levels* might well be 
reflected in subsequent circulation rates. As a result, the pattern of re- 
source al location oh the basis of consumption levels could undergo a sub- 
stantial shift. In a related vein, failure to use a service may be a func- 
tion of the substandard quality of the service provided. Citizens may hot 
use a neighborhood library if it is poorly maintained and lighted, if it 
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is understaffed* If It Is unsafe, and If available reading materials aire 
limited. 

fthother shbrtcomlng of demand as equity is that some groups and indi- 
viduals are more likely than others to contact government officials about 
service related problems. The evidence suggests that blacks are less likely 
than whites to celmiuhlcate a service grievance to public officials, if Blacks 
are less likely to brgahize and doin a neighborhood civic association and 
present their petitibh for a hew library directly to the department head, 
city manager, council, or mayor, the additional library may be constructed 
in a neighborhood with a wen-brgahized and vOcal network of conmunity assoc- 
iations. If some citizens are less willing tb request that a branch library 
purchase and stock certain books and materials, the library may not make 
these reading materials available. 



Equity Based on Preference 

At the distributional stage, consumer preferences should be considered 
for some services. For example, there seems little reason hbt tb cbhsult 
neighbbrhbbd residents about reading tastes. Failure tb do sb may result 
in a library building that stands unused at v#orst, or that contains mater- 
ials that are read and used reluctantly at best. If a decision has prev- 
iously been made tb provide neighborhood public library services, facil- 
ities that remain Unused or under-utilized because of lack of respbrisive- 
ness to citizen preferencis represents an Inefficient use of scarce resources 
From the standpbiht bf fairness* there can be little justification for insist 
ing that the Bbbkstock in libraries located in ghetto neighborhoods reflect 
traditional middle-class reading tastes. 

Equity based oh preference has several problems- First, the unit bf 
analysis problem is relevant. If gbverhrhent attempts to respond to the 
variation in consumer preferences fbr public services, it must settle^ upon 
some geographical unit (blbck, tract, plahhihg district, neighborhood). If 
the unit chosen is too large, racial and sbcibeconomic heterogeneity would 
present enormous difficulties. A secbnd prbblem is that individuals' ser- 
vice tastes may vary widely. A hbUsewife may prefer that the local neigh- 
borhood branch library stock light fiction* the student might prefer job 
training, reference, and technical materials, while the working mother 
might prefer that the library provide day-care services and facilities. A 
third problem is that consumer preferences for particular services may be 
erratic and subject to change. The gbverhhieht's ability tb respond to 
fluctuations in preference Is limited. A decision to Invest millions in 
the acquisition, construction, e qui pping, and staffing bf a public library 
cannot easily be altered tb accommodate a change th preference. Many cUl- 
zihs may be unsure about the value they place upon a particular public ser- 
vice. Since the consumer is not required to express his preference through 
the expenditure of private wealth, an expression bf preference may neyer be 
required. Shifting preferences may also occur as a result of population 
shifts. 



Equity Based on wmingness-to-Pay 



A final stahdard of equity in service distribution will be briefly 
eonsidered^ Wil lingness--to-pay incorporates elements of demand and pre- 
ference. Individuals decide what and how much they want to buy. Intensity 
of preference is measured by cost. 

It cahbe argued that the most appropriate wa^ which to distribute 
a variety of Urban public services is todUplicate the dperatidh of the 
private sector as closely as possible. Some services in some cdmmUhities 
are deliveredon the basis of Willi (water, gas, electrieity| 

refuse collection, _sewerage^ some recreational se It can be main- 

tained that all services should be delivered on a fee basis. By tying 
service delivery to wi11ingness^to-pay, some of the problems associated 
with preference, need, and demand are avoided. 

Under this system, responsiveness in resource utilization 
enhanced since no citizen would receive a service he did not want. At 

the same time, responsiveness to preferences would be maximized._ The_ 

service preferences of some would not be imposed upon others. The citizen 
cbUld buy as much or as little of a particular service as he chose. He 
would hot be required to pay for what other citizens consumed. Willingness- 
tb-pay as equity assumes that the individual citizen knows his own interests 
and heeds. He bears little responsibility for the service needs of others. 



However, will Inghess-to-pay as a guide to service distribution incor- 
porates a number of systematic biases. One of the distinguishing character- 
istics of public sector service provision is its potential for ameliorating 
the extreme inequities produced by the djjeratidh of the private sector. Each 
of-the- conceptions of eqUity previously discussed (equality* preference, 
need, demand) assumesthat a redistribution of resources is apprdpriate. 
Although-this often implicit notion of redistribution is more apparent for 
some perspectives (equality and heed) than for cithers (preference arid demarid), 
each_standard of equity entails a set of outcomes that differ from thdse df 
the private sector^ In pHnciple, individuals with_higher incomes dd not 
receive preferential treatment in service distribution- 
Basing equity oh willi^ngness^to-pay would limit jjUblic control dver 
resource distribution. Some disparities of the private sector wdUld occur 
In the public sector. Income levels would influence wfio got what. Extra- 
ordinary service needs would receive little attention^ The service pre- 
ferences and priorities of citizens with limited incomes would be ignored. 
Equal treatment of different groups would not be a re1evant_consideratTon 
iri distributional policy. Those individuals andgroups deprived by the 
dperatidri df the private sector would be disadvantaged by the publ ic_sector 
as well. The opportunities inherent in public sector allocations for coun- 
teracting and mitigating the inequalities produced by the private sector 
would be circumscribed. 
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Uslno E oi i itv C onc ep ts in Making Bec^s^op^ 



A discusslbn of eguity is a cpplex andertaking. Uncertai abotit 
how this complexity can be put to practicalase may occar. Tfioagfi this 
uncertainty is to be expected, it also may be exaggerated. After all, 
equity concepts inevitably are used atleast implicitly by public officials 
whenever decisions are made to leave the distribution of services as it is 
or to change it. Deliberations may not be framed in equity terms, but con- 
sequences for equity are unavoidable because distribution concerns who gets 
what and whether the pattern that results is fair. Our purpose is to help 
participants in deTlberatidhs about service distribution make more self- 
consciously ^ware decisions. In making those decisions, there should be 
three key questions from an equity perspective. These questions are: 

1^ Hfiicfi equity concepts are most relevant to library services and 
to which aspects of the service should they be applied? 

2. What decision rules are most important in determining the current 
distribution of library services and how, if at all, should these decision 
rules be changed? 

3. What isthe current distribution of library services and how can 
this service distribution best be measured? 

the purpose of this Handbook is toproyide a foundation for clearer 
thinking about these questions. Separate chapters^are devoted to each of 
these questions. There is no way to provide a fonnulafbr such complex, 
value-laden subdects that public officials can apply to whatever local 
situations arise. Suggestions can be provided, however, for organizing 
the analytical process and for applying it to library services. Inthe 
remainder of this chapter * we will suggest how to determine which equity 
concept is most applicable. 



Apfilyinq Equity Ebhcepts 

At the analytical stage, three steps should be taken: 

1. What advantages does each equity concept have if applied to library 
services? 

2. What disadvantages does each equity concept have \f applied to 
library services? 

3. ^ For each aspect of library services, which equity concept seems 
most appropriate? 

The main questions to ask in determining advantages and disadvantages 
include the following: 

First, who will benefit if the concept is used? 

Second* will there be spillover effects If the concept is applied? 

Thirdi is it administratively practical (cost effective and politically 
reasonable) to apply the concept? 
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Conclusion 



The dbjective of this chapter has been tdclarify alternative- cbheep- 
tldns of equity and to sensitize readers to the distributional implications 
of equity alternatives. There Is hd formula for making equity judgments. 
But neither is there any formula for making judgments about efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

^ Every service distribution pattern reflect^ more conceptions 

of equity. Therefore, every decision thataffectsservice distribution 
has equity Implications. No decision or a decision to leave things as 
they are, amounts to acceptance of the current pattern of who gets what. 

Although equity judgments are inherently political in that they 
concern basic values about t^^ of benefits In society, the 

evidence indicates that administrators have much greater influence on 
service distribution than do elected officials. Furthermore, departmental 
administrators seem to have more influence than generalist administrators 
such as city managers, budget directors, and planning directors. 

In dlir dpinidhi the process of raakihg judgments about service distri- 
bution should be open tdmdre participants both inside arid dutside df 
governmerit. Each participant should be mdre sensitive tothe equity im- 
plications of distributional decisions than has customarily been the case. 
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guestlbris far Self- Evaluation 

1. Hfiat .hr€ five conceptions of equity? Explain what they are and 
Rom they differ from each Other? 

2. What does equality as equity mean? How can equality be operation- 
al i zed? 

3. In what sense is heed an objective condition? What effect will 
basing equity on need have oh who benefits from services? 

4. What are the differences between danahd, preferihces and willing- 
ness-to-pay? 

5. Describe a sequence of thinking and analysis about equity that 

can help public officials apply the concept to library service distribution. 

6. fake library services and apply to it the questions about who Will 
benefit from using iach equity concept, will there be spillover effects, and 
is it administratively practical? 
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CHAPTER 3. DECISION RUtES 



Introduction 



Decision rules are the standard operating procedures used munici- 
pal service departments to distribute public services. These rules routin- 
ize behavior and simplify deeisioh-malcing by eliminating the need to con- 
sider a variety of alternative solutions to how distributional decisions 
might be made. The recurring- issue of how services should be distributed 
Is resolved by emphasizing rules. Qften, decision rules rely on technical- 
rational criteria. Administrators do not consciously clgrci'de to provide 
some groups arid neighborhoods with better and more service than others. 
Instead* services are distribated on the basis of criteria that are tech- 
nical in nature, circulation rates for library services^ for example. 

Because decision rules rely upon technical-rational criteria* thi ebri- 
sequences of using them may not be understood outside of the department; 
Roles are objectively applied. They appear to be fair. However, decision 
rules have distributional consequences. They Incorporate some notion of 
equity. 6ften, this, conception of equity is implicit rather than explicit. 

A consequence of decision rules is that they influence who gets how 
much of what. In this chapter, we will examine the distributional cohse-^ 
quences of a number of decision rules for library services. We will illus- 
trate the distributional sigriificance of rules by providing examples of their 
operation In a number of cities. 



Examples of Actual Library Decision Rules 

The rules most often employid to guide the distribution of library 
services incorporate demand* Seed * and equality as equity. However, differ- 
ent library departinents use different comblna rules to distribute 
services. In Oakland, California, the central library received top prior- 
ity. Although the central library accounted for only 25 percent of the total 
circulation In the system. It received 69 percent of budget expenditures for 
personnel and acqtiisitlQhSi The network of neighborhood branches accounted 
for 75 percent of the total circulation and received only 40 percent of ex- 
pehdltu^s. Deeislbh rules also guided the distribution of resources to 
branch libraries. Expenditures, stfff personnel, and new acquisitions were 
distributed bri the basis of circulation rates. The higher Its clrculatloh* 
the greater the share of available resources a branch library received. 
Since residents of middle and upper-income neighborhoods read more, branches 
located in these neighborhoods received more resources. 
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^ z^ Jn Houston, expenditures r staff person arid bookstock were also 
distributed on the basis of circulation rates. Consequently» branches 
located in wealthier neighborhoods fece more resources. Howeveri the 
decision rule used to determine the location of branch libraries employed 
need as equity. Jranch libraries were located so that residents of black 
and other low-income neighborhoods enjoyed preferred to branch faci- 

lities. That is, citizens with limited mobility lived closer than citizens 
in wealthier neighborhoods to the nearest branch library. 

the cities of Rochester, N.Y. , Atlanta, Richmond, Va. and eharlbtte, N.C. 
«nploy similar rules to distribute new books and materials to branch libraries 
In each ci^, total circulation (demand) plays a major role in resource dis- 
tribution. That is, branch libraries with high circulation totals receive a 
larger share of available resources. It is significant that branches located 
in poor nei ghbdf hoods receive a larger share of resources than they would re- 
ceive if circulation totals alone were used to distribute books and materials. 
Seed as equity (income level) is used to temper demand as equity icirculati on 
totals). In each city, branch libraries are provided with a minimum level of 
services. High circulation branches qualify for additional shares of avail- 
able resources. 

In Pittsburgh, Boston, -and Hartford* a differint set of decision rules 
guides the distribution of library services. The library departments in 
both Pittsburgh and Boston rely upon equality as equity to distribute new 
books and materials. In Bostbni each branch library receives an equal share 
of available resources. High circulation branches do not receive additional 
resources. The decision rules in Pittsburgh are more complex. First, each 
branch receives a minimum level of resources. Second, use of services, pro- 
grams, and facilities is an important factor in allocating resources over 
and beyond these minimum levels. However, this decision rule emphasizes 
frequency of use of all library services rather than book ciretilatibn alone. 
Consequently, the use rule employed in Pittsburgh differs from the book cir- 
culation rules relied upon in Rochester, Oakland, Houston, Richmond, Atlanta, 
and Charlotte. 

A somewhat different rule guides service distributibn in Hartford, Cbnn. 
Branch libraries are divided into two categories (large and small), targe 
branches receive more resources than small facilities.^ Within ^ch category, 
resources are distributed on an equal basis to branches. However, high cir- 
culation branches tend to receive a higher level of resources than low cir- 
culation branches. 

Beyond these basic decision rules, several additional rules are used 
to distribute library services in these cities. Some of these rules are 
^dentical. For example, in none bf these cities are surveys conducted to 
determine neighborhood preferences for library services. Public meetings 
with nei gfibbrhbbd groups are net held to ascertain citizen preferences^ 
Instead, the professional staff in each branch is relied upon to determine 
and respond to nei gpbrhbbd preferences for library services. Although 
branch librarians in each city have considerable control oyer the choice 
of books and materials they wish to purchase, this authority is limited. 
In Pittsburgh, for example, departineht heads in the central library admin- 
istration (reference, science/technology, art, music, "popular" materials) 
decide which books and materials shbtid be purchased for the entire system. 
Branch librarians are limited to making selections from these purchases. 
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beyerai_aiTTerent rules are used to determine tne location of new 
branch libraries. In Rbcfiester, threerules are important; Priority is 
gi^en to a maximum distance rule. That is, libraries are located so that 
a significant hamber of residents do not I4ve farther than an acceptable 
maximum distance from^ branch library. In Rochester, this acceptable 
distance is two and one-half miles. A second rule used to determine the 
location of newbranches represents a combination of size of existing 
branches and density of neighborhoods. For example, standards are used 
for the number of square feet of library space needed per UOOO residents. 
If a neighborhood is deficient in branch library space based on this den- 
sity standard, then it 1s given extra consideration when the location of 
a new branch is decided, A third' factor that affects the location of new 
branches isthe availability of land. Sometimes^ sites that qualify on 
the basis of the above criteria are not available. 

In Richmond* the Ibcatldri of new branches is determined by the maximum 
distance ahdsize and density rules. The maximum distance to 

the nearest library differs dri the basis of the race and wealth of the heigl 
bdrhbdd. Black and dther poor residents have limited mobility. Libraries 
are located so that residents of poor neighborhoods have to travel a shortei 
distance to reach the nearest branch library. 



- In Charlotte, the maximum distance {two and one-half miles) and size 
and density rules_ are m6st_ important in locations, in 

addition^ low^incomeneighborhoodsar^ given extra consideration in loca-_ 
tional decisions since it is felt that greater accessibility will increase 
use on the part of low-income citizens. Although less important, circula- 
ti on 1 eve Is and ci t i zen requests are also cons i dered . Nei ghborhoods that 

heavily use available library services and^ have been 

particularly outspoken in seeking additional library service will be given 
consideration when locational choices are made. 



In Hartford, citizen requests are the most important factor in deter- 
mining the location of new branches. However* a maximum distance ruleis 
also important. As in Richmond, Charlotte, and Houston, the branch library 
service areas in Hartford are drawn so that residents of poor neighborhoods 
have td travel a shorter distance to reach the nearest branch. Locational 
decisidhs in Hartford are affected by three decisidn rules: citizen requests 
arid complaints^ maximum distarice^ arid the iricdme level df neighborhoods. 

Boston employs a sirigie rule to guide Ideatidrial chdicis, Pridrity 
goes to the oldest brarieh libraries^ liberi funds for the cdristructidri df 
a new branch become available* the facility Will be cdristrueted oh or fiear 
the site of the brarieh most iri need of replacement (based bri age/deteribra- 
tibh). In the past^ locational decisions in Pittsburgh were based bn a 
maximum distance rule (25^600 citizens within one mile of a branch library). 
In addition, citizen requests were also considered. Library officials 
believe that the maximum distance rule has now been implementedin all city 
neighborhoods. _There have been no requests for additional branch services 
in the last seven: or eight years. 
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In Atlanta^ a maximum distance rule is inipbrtant*^^^ 
without a branch library are given consideration in locatibnal decisions. 
However, the distance rule is not uniformly applied in all neighborhoods; 
It Is felt that poor neighborhoods will not us^ Tibrary services^ himited 
resources require that consideration also be given to e)(pectations about 
use in locational choices. These two rules-- maximum distance and projected 
use- are important factors in deciding library sites. 



Summary 

_„The rules employed to distribute. library services have distributional 
consequences. Different rules are relied updh to allocate resources and 
to determine the location of new branches. 

the rules used to allocate res to branch libraries incdrporate 

demand, equality, and need as equity. The library departments inRdchester* 
At 1 anta , Oakland , Houston^ Ri chmond^ eharlotte^ and Pi ttsburgh ^ rely upon 
demand (circulation and use) to allocate resources to branch libraries. 
High circulation branches receive more resources than_branches that are _ 
less heavily used. Each branch receives a minimum (or grea^ 
services. Branches in poor neighborhoods (low circulation)_receive more 
resources than they would if circulation totals alone determined distri - 
bUtidnal policy. Need also plays a role^_ In Charlotte, both high and low 
circulatidri branches are assigned more staff personnel than libraries w 
eirculatibn levels between these extremes. The assignment of more staff 
personnel in high use branches i£ made in response to the workload. Addi- 
tional staff personnel are assigned to branches in low income areas to 
assist patrons In using materials and facilities. 

Qnly in Boston are resdurces. distributed among branch libraries oh a 
strictly equal basis. High circulation neighborhoods do not receive addi- 
tional cons i deration. 

^ in general^ a maximum distance rule is most often employed to deter- 
mine the location of new branch librariesM New branches are located in 
Rochester, Hbas ton, Gharlbtte, Richmond, Atlanta* and Hartford so that , 
residents do_not live farther than ah acceptable maximum distance from a __ 
branch library. In Houston, Gharlbtte^ Richmond* and Hartford the distance 
rule is not unifomly_applied alTO^ heighbbrhbbds. Since residents of poor 
neighborhoods have limited mobility* service areas for libraries located in 
these neighborhoods are-smaller than they are for branches located in weal- 
thier neighborhoods. Residents bf poorer neighborhobds have to travel a 
shorter distance to reach the nearest branch i In Rochester, the maximum 
distance rule is unifonnly appl1ed^_ Each heighbbrhbbd tends to be the same 
distance from library services^ Another variatibnbh the maximum distance 
rule is used in Atlanta, Residents of areas that 1^1 ve farther thari ah 
acceptable maximum distance from the nearest library receive special co^ 
sideratidn. Anticipated useis also an Importantfactbr. New branches 
tend to be located on the basis of maximum distance and anticipated use 
criteria. 
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Althbup different library different sets of rules to 

guide distributibrial pbliey, three rules are prominent in most of the cities 
studied^ First, provide more resources to the central library for the pur- 
chase of new_books than it would receive if tbtal system circulatibn were 
used to distribute resdurces^^ Second, distribute resources ambng branch 
libraries on the basis of circulation totals. Third, locate new branches 
so that a significant number of residents do not live farther than an 
acceptable maximum distance from a branch library. 



Distributional CDnsequences o^f Libra ry Decision Rule^ 



A better Uhderstahding can be gained of the possible distributional 
implicatibhs of the above rules by examining several rules that could be 
used to distribute library services. Library departments rely on a combi- 
natibh of rules rather than a single rule to allocate resources. By analyz- 
ing the distributional consequences of each rulii the cumulative impact of 
using a variety bf rules will becbme clearer. Suppose that the fdlldwihg 
rules were emplbyed to distribute library services: 

Library resources (bbbks, newspapers, peribdieals^ staff personnel, 
equipment^ facilities) should be distributed among branch libraries oh the. 
basis of circulatiqnrates. That is, branch libraries with high user levels 
receive more resources. 

(2) In general, the same types of books^ materials, prbgrams, facili- 
ties, and equipment should be provided in each branch library. The reading 
preferences of high use branches serve as a guide to the tyjDes of bboks and 
materials to provide in each library. 



(3) Reading preferences can be determined from circulation levels-fdr 
different types of books and materials and from citizen requests for books, 
programs^ and materials. It is not necessary to regularly survey a sample 
of residents in each neighborhood in order to determine their preferences 
for library services. 

(4) The Idcatibh of hew branch libraries is influenced by citizen 
requests and complaints. If the residents of a particular neighborhood 
have been outspoken in seeking additibhal library service, that neighbor- 
hbbd will be given special cdrislderatidh in library location decisions. 

(5) The Ibcatibh of heW branch libraries is influenced by circulation 
levels. Neighbbrhbbds that heavi Ty use existing library facilittes receive 
preference in library Ibcatibh decisions. 

(6) A maximum travel -time rule influences the Ibcatibh of hew branch 
libraries^^ No citizen should have to^travel tnbre thah X number of rtiihutes 
in order to reach a public library. This gbal influences the Ibcatibh of 
new branches. 

Each of these deci si on_ru/a|P^ 
Rule 1 tends to penal ize_branches_located in black and other low- incbrae 
neighborhoods since residents of these areas read less. Rules 2 and 3 
also work to the disadvantage of poor neighborhoods since high circulatibn 
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brandies detenrtlnetbety^^ of books # material and programs that will 
be provided In each library. In general ^ higH eireiilatlbn brar Hes are 
located in middle arid upper-class neipbbrhbbdSi Therefore, the reading 
prefererices bf upper-Income individuals are used as a guide to the distri- 
bution of resources for the en of rieighbbrhbbd branch libraries. 
Since a failure to respond to the readlngprefererices b^^ and other 
low-income citizens may have an Impact upon the extent to which these Indi- 
viduals use library sei^ rules 2 and 3 reinforce the distributional 
consequences of rule 1. 

Rules 4, 5, and 6 also affect who gets what. Since wM 
likely than blacks to contact public officials about sery Ice- related gri ev- 
inces , rule 4 tends to operate to the advantage of wealthier neighborhoods. 
The greater willingness and ability bf whites to petition public officials 
for additional library services * and the willingness of government to res- 
pond to these citizen demands^ may result In a_ pattern of distribution that 
favbrs better-bff neighborhoods. Rule 5 may also penalize Ibw-lncbme areas. 
Since wealthier citlzeris read mre^ the cbrisequerices of rule 5 will be simi- 
lar tb the butcbmes bf rule 4i Rule 6 also affects whb gets what.. Lbw- 
incbme citizens are less mbbile thari wealthier iridlvlduals. Therefore, the 
use of an equal travel -time rule is Iro^ tb present a barrier to 

accessibility to library servi^ for blacks, yburig childreri, the elderly, 
and the poor than it is for wealthier whites. Rules 4, 5, arid 6 reirifbrce 
the distributional consequences of rules 1, 2, and 3^ Access ibilitytb 
library service influences the extent to which libraries are used^ In turri, 
circulation levels determine resource distributions tb branch libraries. 

Rules 1 (circulation), 4 (requests and complaints), aridS (circulation) 
Incorporate demand as equity. The more the residents of a_ neighborhood use 
library services and the more they complain about library services, the more 
resources and branch libraries they will receive. These rules are not sensi- 
tive to need for services. Rule 2 (identical collections.) and ru1e^6 
time) incorporate equality as equity. The Identical cpnectlpnrule tends to 
reflect the reading preferences of middle and upper-class patrons since it Is 
sensitive tb user levels and these groups read more. 

The equal travel -time rule also operates to the disadvantages of poor 
neighbbrhbbds because thepoor are less mobile. Both rules may have an in- 
fluence bri user levels. Failure to provide books, materials, and programs 
that address the prefererices of poor people may depress use. Similarly, a 
distarice bf even several miles tb the riearest library may present little 
barrier tb middle-class patrbris. The same distarice may preclude use on the 
part bf black arid other Ibw-incbme groups. The eviderice suggests that library 
users iri ghetto areas are often school -age childrenarid that user levels drop 
rapidly as the distarice tb the- riearest library Iricreases. The equal travel- 
time rul^e will exert a particularly strbrig Impact upbri library use in ghetto 
neighbbrhbbds. 

Reliance on the above rules tb guide the distribution bf library services 
appearsrational . If objectively applied, they appear to be fair. Clbser 
examination reveals, however, that the cumulative Impact bf their bperatlbri 
oyer a long period of time may well depress library use Iri pobr rieighbbrhbods. 
Low user Jevels, In turn, will result in fewer resources for brarieh libraries 
located In black and other low- income neighborhoods. 
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QtSer rules for the distribution of library services are plausible and 
appropriate. These include: 



^ (1| Resources should be distributed on an equal basis. That is * the 
same number of bbbfcs, materials^ programs, and facilities should be provided 
per 1 ,000 people. 

(2) Preferences for_liBrary_ services systematically arid 
periodically determined through sample surveys of residents and the types 
of books, equipment, programs, materials, and activities provided in each 
branch library should be responsive to the variation in neighborhood prefer- 
ences. 

(3) Library resources should be distributed on the basis of^^^^ 
Branches in poor heighborhoods should receive more books, periodicals, 
staff persdrihel i equipmehts facilities, and programs because these citizens 
have limited access to private library and other educational services and 
activities. 

(4) Accessibility to library services should favor black and other low 
income neighborhoods because these groups are less mobile, because usedrops 
rapidly with distances, arid because patrons of libraries in ghetto areas are 
often young childreri. Black arid other poor neighborhoods should have more 
branch libraries. 

(5) A major advertising arid outreach campaigri should be conducted in 

minority and low^incbmeneighbb ari effort to stimulate use of library 

services. This campaignsHbuld include regi strati bri drives ^ increased book- 
mobile service, and visits to schools, riursirig hdmes^ arid housing proaects. 

Each of these rules will h^ye consequences that differ from the outcomes 
of the rules previously discussed^_ Rule 1 (equality per capita) provides an 
equal distribution of resources regardless of differences iri circulation rates 
Rule 2 (surveys of citizen preferences) and rule 5 (advertising arid outreach 
campaigns) may lead to greater use_of library services by rriiribrities arid the 
poor. Rules 3 and 4 recognize that low- income groups have limited access to 
private library and other educational services and facilities arid that the 
public sector has a responsibility to counteract the disparities iri resources 
arid dppdrturiities provided by the operation of the private sector. 

the first set of rules tends to incorporate demand (use of services and 
requests fdr services) as equity and equality as equity. The second set of 
rules iricdrpdrates rieed arid preference as equity. 



Eoriclusiori 

Decisibri rules implicitly entail value judgments about what is fair 
and equitable iri service distribution. Although rules are objecttyely 
applied, they have distributtdrial cdrisequerices. Rules should be carefully 
examined to determine their distributidnal effects. A change in_ the rules 
employed to guide distributional decisidn-makirig can change the pattern of 
who gets what. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Iwith the exception of Oakland i California, informatipn on the decision 
rules used in various library departments was gathered by the authors. Data 
on library operations in Oakland are from Frank Levy, Arnold Mel tsner, and 
Aaron Wildavsky. ttrban^tcomes (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1974. 
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GHAPTER 4. HETH0DOLOGY 
FOR ANAtyZING LIBRARY SERVICE DISTRIBUTION 



The purpose of this chapter is to present a framework for analyzing 
library service distribution. Service analysis sBquld be relatedtb the j 
obdectives of library service. The indicators used in analysis also shoulc 
be related to conceptions of equity, giving these conceptions of equity bper 
atibrial meaning that administrators, other local officials, and citizens 
can use in dudgihg whether library service distribution is appropriate. An 
essential aspict Of the service analysis framework is that it stresses the 
use of multiple indicators of service characteristics. Single indicators 
are hot adequate to describe library services. A set of indicators always 
should be selected. Here the service analysis framework is described, with 
frequent refereriees to its applicability to the distribution of library 
services. In this chapter, the analytical framework is applied to librarie 
in detail. 



A service delivery frahiewdrk should be used to help identify specific 
indicators for each service. The framework proposed here has several uses. 
It directs attention to several stages of the service process. It forces 
the analyst to consider the.consequences of the service. It stresses per- 
forffiance. In addition to encompassing workload measures. Use of it leads 
to Indicators that can be related to alternative ebnceptions of equity. 



For every urban service, resources are required. In systems model 
terms* resources comnonly are referred to as inputs. The service delivery 
framework is diagramiied In Figure 1. Examples of types of service indica- 
tors are shown in table 1. Resources are money, persbhhel , faclliti^eSi 
and equipnent. A useful measure of resources often i^s expehdi tyres- expen- 
ditures fbr library personnel, for example. For libraries, bbokstbck ihdi 
catbrs are especially important. How many books are there per 1,560 popu- 
1 ati bh? 

The activities bf the urban service system are the ways in which the 
resburces are iised. How many total hours were devoted to programs (childrt 
hours, film series) at each branch library on a weekly basis? 

Results are what happens as a direct consequence of activities of the 
service delivery system. Result indicators are essential in measuring the 
extent to which service bbdictives are being achieved. How many citizens 
have used the library? Row many bbbks were circulated? It is important 
tp note that results are hot always intended. Some citizens may complain 
about the quantity and quality bf library materials available. The result 
of the service may be dissatisfactibh with available services on the part 
of some users. 
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Figure 1. Service Analysis Framework 

Each service fias objectives 
; involving 
Serving population and influencing social conditions 

by using 



(Expenditures, personnel, facilities, equipment) 
and engaging in 
Act1v1ti€€^ 
(time frequency and duration) 
having 
Results 

(direct consequences— intended and uniritehded-- 
and especially use of services—amount, rate, 
and reasons) 

and leading to 

Iriiipacts 

(changes in social conditions) 
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Table 1. Iximples^ gf^Se^A^ 



Data for specific Indicators and Impacts of resources, activities, 
results are obtained by gathering field data about services and 
facilities arid by coriductlrig surveys of citizens. 



Expenditures ($ per 1*009 population or IQO households) 
Personnel (number per 1,000 pbpulatlbri) 



Facilities (square feet of branch library space per 
1 ,000 persons) 



Frequency (hours branch libraries are open per week) 



Results 



Intended consequences (Increase In number of books circulate< 

Unintended consequences (complaints about library services) 

Use of services by amount (number of branch library books 
circulated per year) 

Use of services by rate (number of branch library books 
circulated per year per population In service area) 

Use of services by reasons (percentage of persons not 
usirig brarieb libraries because the materials they want 
are riot available) 



impacts 



ehariges In social cbhditiohs (partially Ideotlflable using 
experlmeritatlbri or elaborate and complex calculations) 
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_ Consequences often are not solely, perhaps hot even priraarily, a 
result of the effectiveness of the service system. Substantial use of 
some libraries may be due to the shortage of alternative recreational 
and educational opportunities available to nearby residents. These 
causal relationships, of course, should be taken into account when re- 
medial action is considered. 

the impact of a service can be defined as the difference between 

results givih the existence of the service and the conditions that would 
exist in thi absihce Of thi service. This difference is very difficult 
to identify. How raueh would dissatisfaction with local government increase 
if there were ho libraries? HOW would property values change if there were 
ho public librar^fes? 

Tfie best way of idehtifyihg service impacts and service results is 
by experimentation. Experimentation involves cOmparisOh between two or 
more situations differing, ideally, bhly ih the procedure that is applied 
to them. Measurements are taken of relevaht indicators before the experi- 
ment, preferably several times over a substantial -period, ahd after the 
Introduction of the new procedure, agaih preferably several times. The 
aim of the experiment is to identify differences ih the hieasuremeht findings 
and to be able to relate these differences to the chahge in the experimental 
conditions. Isolating differences is difficult ih the real world, because 
two Or more situations never are identical in all respects other thah the 
experimental variables. Nor do situations hold still, fts time passes, 
conditions change, other than the experimental conditions. Therefore * 
identifying the hew procedure as the cause of the-changes measured cannot 
be done with certaihty.T Isolating effects is much more difficult with 
iiSpacts than with results^ since social conditions can be influenced by 
so many variables other thah those that are service related. Because of^ 
the difficulty of measuring service impacts, service distributioh ahalysis 
should rely on ihdieatbrs of resources* activities, and results. 

Citi zen S u rvey s 

Surveys of citizens may be used to Obtain information about the results 
pf^library services. Qpihibhs may be thi best information available about 
some service results, Ihfbrmatioh about use may be obtained in surveys. 
People can be asked how often they use particular libraries. They also can 
be asked whether they khbw bf the existence of certain facilities or programs 
In libraries. The rate at which pebpleuse libraries may be influenced by 
whether they feel safe when using the library. Their responses will help 
Identify reasons for use and hbh-use bf facilities and programs. 

People also cah be asked for their general bpihibh about library ser- 
vices. Opinions of citizens can be ah -indirect result of service character- 
istics. We use the term indirect result because a number bf forces may in- 
fluence opinions about services. These ihclude feelings of trust in govern- 
ment, confidence about being treated fairly* and attitudes toward authority. 
Administrators may believe a service is being delivered effectively * based 
oh performance indicators such as those referred to earlier. Residents may 
have a different opinion. Opinions may not be the same ih all parts of the 
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jurisdictiohi Opi hi oris may be.coiisi stent with the perfpnnance measuresi, 
or they may be ineohslsterit. Sometimes administratively useful information 
may be obtained. Such information may be useful in making decisions about 
priorities among different services, about where to invest resources geo- 
graphically for library services^ and about how to modify public informa- 
tion programs. However, when opinion data differ from other data about 
resources, activities, and results, the objective non-Opinion data should 
be emphasized in making decisions. 

Opinion indicators also need ihterpretatibh. Suppdsei for example^ 
that resident satisfaction with libraries is much lower in one neighbor- 
hood than in other neighborhoods; How should this be interpreted, if the 
indicators of resources and results seem to describe a service pattern _ 
contrary to the residents' opinions? One explanation could be that their 
expectations are higher than those of people in other neighborhoods. There- 
fore* they are less satisfied even though they receive better services, 
firiother interpretation could be that they are disaffected from government. 
In general^ they expect to receive inferior services. Therefore, they 
conclude that whatever leVel of service they receive must be inferior to 
services received elsewhere. What action should be taken? The problem 
may be more one of publ ic relations than of service delivery. It could ^ 
be approached in that way. This possible pattern of findings also suggests 
that opinion measures used in isolation from performance measures have the 
potential of leading to questionable conclusions. 



Operational iziag^ ebhceptiohs of Equity • 

Equity concepts should be related to categories of indicators (resources, 
activities, and results^ for analyzing service distribution patterns. Ser- 
vice distribution refers here to the geographic pattern. Equity concepts 
often apply to individuals. Analytical methods may describe services dis- 
tributed to individuals. In practice, however, library services are delivered 
to areas. Therefore, geographic analysis is the only practical way of analyz- 
ing library services. Considerations of cost reinforce the practical^ity of 
geographic analysis. Indicators of need, such as income data, can be used 
to Supplement population, household, age, and raci^al data for describing^ 
geographic areas. Techniques for describing geographic areas for analytic 
purposes are discussed in Chapter 5. 

Earlier* five conceptions of equity were discussed briefly^^ fhese 
are equity based on equality, need, demand, preference, and will ihghess-to- 
pay. The categories of analysis (resources, activities, and results) des- 
cribed here can be used to give concrete meaning to these equity concepts. 
The importance of making equity concepts concrete can be illustrated with 
equity as equality. Equity as equality could mean that egttal^ resources per 
capita should be provided. For libraries, this could mean that each neigh- 
borhood should receive the same number of books per 1,000 residents. Equity 
as equality^al so could mean that equal activities^er^apUa should be 
provided^ For libraries, it cOUld mean that each branch is open the-^same 
number of hours per week. Equity as equality also could mean that equal 
resal tsijer^apiAa should be provided. For libraries, it could mean that 
book circulation rates per 1,000 residents are equal. There are a number 
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wi1llng4is-t6-pS) Meas " operational i zed ,n terms 
of tfiese analytical categories; 

TSiiii MfSdorles of Indicators provide a means for adilhtstrators to 

g?aiS! operatlnsi budgets, and capita! expenditures are considered. 
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Indicators of Service bistfifiutiotugor bibrary Services 

Heasuremeot Indicators are needed in order to determine how library 
Services are distributed. These indicators can then be compared acrpss 
neighborhoods or service districts. The comparisons raayjuggest that 
action should be taReh In order to achieve a more equitable pattern qf^ 
service distribution. Table 2 presents indicators of service distribution 
for resources, activities, and results. 



Table 2. Library Service Indic^ops- 



Indicators by Measurement 
Category 



bata^ Source 



Resources, 

1. Total number of books, newspapers, 
periodicals per 1,000 people for 
library branches/service district. 



2. Total number of new titles per 1,000 
people acquired during last five years 
for library branches/service district. 

3. Distance (walkinMnd travel-time) from 
residents to nearest branch library/ 
neighborhood. Number of residents more 

X miles from a branch library. 



4. Number of staff personnel per 1,QQQ_^ _ ^ 
people for branch library/service district. 

5. Number and type of special collections; ^ 
black and other ethnic history and ^literature, 
business collections, materials and information 
on public services and job-training, "how-to-do- 
1t" manuals for branch library/service district. 

6. Number and types of special programs and 
activities; children's hour, registration 
drives, film series* bookmobile programs, 
advertising campaigns, visits to schools, 
housing prbjects, and nursing homes for 
branch library/service d1stri<^ 



Department records. 



Department records. 



Department study and 
analysis. 



Departroerit records. 



Department records. 



Department records. 



I 



ActiAyities^ 

1. Total hours of programs by type in each 
branch library weekly/service district; 
children's hour, film series * etc. 

mmi.s.si 



Department records. 
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2*totail hours spent each week on programs Department records- 

outside, the branch library/service district; 
registration drives, bookmobile service, visits 
to school s» housing projects, and nursing homes » 
advertising campaigns* 



Results 



1. Number of books in circulation from branch 
library per 1,000 residents of library 
service area. 

2 . Total frequency of use of al 1 branch 
library services, programs, and activities 
per 1,000 residents/service area. 

3. Percentage of residents in neighborhood 
dissatisfied with branch library collection, 
programs, facilities, activities, staff 
assistance, hours of operation, accessibility 
to library, space, cleanliness * comfort, speed 
of service. 

4. Percent of neighbdrhdod residents nientidning 
these factors as reasons for non-tise of branch 
library. 

5 . Number of ^ unmet requests for books and mater* 
ials per 1 , GOG patrons of branch library/ 
service district. 



Department records. 
Department records. 
Citizen survey. 



Citizen survey. 
Department records. 
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Discussion^ the Xndicatops- 



Expendlture data are probably the least useful for pdrpbses of -analyz- 
ing the geographic distribution of library services. A higher level of : 
expenditures in a particular branch library does not mean that the residents 
of that service area are receiving superior library services. Expenditure 
data* if broken down by expenditures for personnel, new acquisitions, and 
special collections, can provide a starting point for comparing the services 
available in one branch library with the services available in another. How- 
ever, it is more useful to Collect information on the number and type of 
books and materials available^ the number of new titles purchased in the 
last five years, the diversity of the collection^ ease of accessibility to 
library services, the physical eoriditidn of the branch library, the prob- 
ability of a patron bbtaihirig a book if requested, reasons for non-use of 
library services i frequency of use, and the number and types of special 
programs and activities available. 

The most important resource indicators are total number of books and 
periodicals available in branch libraries, number of hew titles recently 
acquired, number and type of special collections and programs, and distance 
to the nearest library. Total number of books per-capita is a vital measure 
of neighborhood service distribution and requires little justification. _It 
is the single most important indicator of the variation in library service 
levels. However, total number of books per capita should be supplemented 
with other measures of service distribution.^ The number of hew titles indi- 
cator Is important because two branches may have an equal number of books 
per 1,000 residents. However, the collection in one branch may contain a 
large number Of outdated volumes. Data on the number and type of special 
CbTlecttoris and programs should be gathered because these indicators pro- 
vide irifbrmatioh oh the diversity of services offered in branch libraries. 
This informatloh will allow the public official to determine if neighbor- 
hood preferences for library services are reflected in the actual coll ec-_ 
tiohs and programs available in neighborhood branches. The distance to the 
nearest library indicator is important since accessibility may have an effect 
on user levels. Some citizens will not use library services if they have to 
travel too great a distance. Citizens in some neighborhoods may enjoy better 
accessiSility than others. The distance indicator can be used to determine 
the variations in access to branch library serviceSo 

The most Iraportaht activity indicators are the total hours of programs 
offered each week in branch libraries and the total hours spent each week 
on programs outside of the library (reg1stratioh*drives and visits to public 
housing projects). The indicators are significant because the effort, devoted 
to these activities (film series, registration drives) may Increase use of 
library services in some neighborhoods i The variation In the total hours 
Invested in special programs and activities is a measure of the extent to 
which Individual branch libraries are responsive to differences in neigh- 
borhood preferences. 

the most important result indicator is book eirculatiOri per capita • 
However, attendance at library programs and activities and Use of facilities 
are also valuable measures of the results of library services. Residents 
In some neighborhoods may prefer to use services other then books. Book 
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circulation alone will not Index this additional use dimension. Another 
useful result indicator Is the number of unmet requests for books, mater- 
ials, programs , and activities. This indicator is a direct measure ofjhe 
extent to which the branch library is providing adequate services. Infor- 
mation on citizen opinions can be used to identify reasons for nonuse of 
services and to supplement data on the indicators of resources, activities, 
and results. 

How to R&Ute^Pvice Indicators to Eduity Concepts 

these service indicators can be used to analyze achievement of the 
three rain equity concepts- equality, need, and demand. To make Judgments 
about service equality, service Indicators should be compared with popula- 
tion indicators (per capita, per 100 persons, per 1,000 persons). Racial 
data can be used to determine whether black areas receive equal treatment. 
To make judpehts about need, service indicators can be compared^with indi- 
cators about the income (or the housing value) of residents within the ser- 
vice district. Income will be a clue to ability of residents^ to purchase^ 
books themselves. It also will provide clues to the availability of private 
study space for students and ease Of transportation to libraries. To _make 
Judgments about demand, service indicators can be compared with^use of 
libraries (for example, number of books available tobe borrowed per user). 
Host of the Indicators in Table 2 can be used for each of ^ these purposes. 
In Table 3 below, one indicator of each type (resources, activities, and 
results) Illustrates how to relate service indicators to equity concepts. 

fable 3. R&l^it4flg^4.ibrar^hd1cators to Eduity Concepts 
Equality 

Number of books per branch library/1,000 persons in service district 

(and nearby unserved area assigned to the branch service district)' 

Hours of films per week/ 1 ,000 persons in service district 
Number of books in circulatlon/l ,000 persons in service district 



jieed 

Number of residents more than X miles from a branch library/mean housing 
value of residirits in the area unserved 

Number of hours spent on programs outside the branch library/mean housing 
value of residents in the service district 

Percentage of persons dissatisfied with branch library matfsrials, facilities, 
and procedures/meah housing value of residents in the service district 

hf some areas lie outside the standard service radius for branch libraries*^ 
the people in these areas should be assigned to the nearest accessible branch 
for purposes of these calculations. 
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NtimBer of staff personnel per branch library/lOO weekly users of the branch 
library 

Number of weekly hours bf^cfindren's programs/ 160 children per week 
attending children's programs 

Number of books circulated/1 ,000 persbhs in service district 



Most of the indicators of resdurces^ activities ^ arid results listed 
iri Table 2 are available in library department records. HbWever, irifbr- 
tfiatlbri on citizen attitudes about library services and measured of access- 
ibility to library services may require an additional data cbllectibri 
effort*. It shbuld be noted that library service areas br districts are 
difficult to develbp^ Since many bf the indicators of resources and 
results are valid brily bn a per capita basis, it is essential to develop 
a measure of the area served by a branch library. This issue is discussed 
iri Chapter 5. 



M a king Eq ui ty Judgment s 

_ Distributional analysis can assist public officials inmaking decisions 

about library departmentoperati^ order to aid in decision-mak^ 

comparisons of indicators should be made across library service areas. Suppose 
that a comparison of service area A (white middle-class) with service area B 
(predominately low-income black) reveals the following: 

1. Area A has three times the number of books, periodicals, staff per- 
sonnel , new titlesj space, and facilities (resource indicators) per 1,000 
residents as area B. 

2. Area A provides general ly the same types of books, materials, and 
special cdllectidris (resource indicators) as area B. 

3. Area A dffers more special prdgramSi such as childrens' hours and 
film series i thari area B (resdurce iridicatdr). 

1 4. the average distance (travel-time) from residerits to the brarich 
library is about equal iri areas A and B (resource indicator). 

5i The time spent bri registratibri drives is similarin A arid 8 but 
slightly more time is devoted tb bbokmbbile services iri B (activity indicators). 

^ 6. The percent of residents bf area A registered at the brarich library 
is three times as high as the percent registered in B (result indicator). 

7. The total circulation rate in A is three times as high as in B 
(result indicator) 

8. the circulation per KOrid persons registered is twice.as.high 
in A as in B (result indicator). 
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9i Fifty percent more books are circulated perl ,000 residents throdgh 
Bookmobile services in area B than in area A (result indicator); 

^ 19. Attendance per 1,000 residents at special library programs- film 
series, etc.,- is approximately equal in areas A and B (result indicator). 

11; Twice as many complaints abOiJt branch library services are made in 
area A as in area B (result indicator). 

12. Probability of a library user Obtaining a particular book if re- 
quested is twice as good in area A as in area B (result indicator). 

Only under demand as equity is the above pattern of service distribu- 
tion equitable. Branch library A (white middle-class) receives mQre_re-_ 
sources- books, periodicals, staff personnel, new titles, space, facilities- 
than library B (low-income black). Further examination reveals that resource 
allocations are made on the basis of total book circulation^ A has three 
times the total circulation of B and receives three times the resources. 
From the standpoint of demand as equity, this pattern of resource alloca- 
tibri is rational and responsive. Library resources are provided where they 
are used. Branch A receives more books and materials because it has more 
patrons. Circulation levels determine who gets what. 

The service distribution indicators can be interpreted in other ways. 
First, resource allocations appear tO be a function of total circulation. 
Although branch A receives three times the resources of B, circulation per 
1,000 registered 'patrons in A is only twice as high as in B. If the_goal 
of the branch library is to provide services to a specified geographic area, 
public officials might choose to re-evaluate a decision rule which ties re- 
source distributions to total rather than to per capita user levels. If 
per capita circulation were used as a guidetO the distribution of books, 
materials, expenditures, and staff personnel, branch A would receive twice 
rather than three times the number of resources allocated to B. 

Second, the same types of books, materials, programs, special collec- 
tions* and activities are provided in both branch libraries. No effort is 
made to respond to differences in jiei ghborhood preferences for library ser- 
vices. This may have some undetermined effect upon user levels. Third* an 
examination of the service indicators reveaU that Branch A Offers more 
special jsrOgrams and activities such as film series. However, attendance 
per 1,000 residents at special programs Is approximately equal in both 
branches. This finding suggests that more resources should be devoted tO 
special programs and activities in B. It also suggests that attendance at, 
and use Of, special programs and facilities might be a better guide to re- 
source distribution than book circulation levels. B would receive more re- 
sources under an "attendance at special programs" rule than it does under 
the total circulation rule. It appears that library users in area B have 
a greater preference for special programs than for books. 

A fourth pOint to note about the Service indicators for A and B is 
that travel-time to the branch library is equaU However, the residents 

of area B (low-income black) are less mobile. Since accessibility to 

library services may have an impact upOri use, walking distance in low-income 
neighborhoods would be a more appropriate measure of accessibility. This 
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Infbrniatlbh could be used by ptiblie officials In future decisions about 
the location of new branch libraries. 

The pattern of service distribution for branches A arid B also reveals 
that more time should be spent on efforts to register the residents of area 
B. Although a simi Taref fort is d^ to registratibri drives iri both ser- 
vice areas ^ the percentof residents registered in A is three times as high 
as the percentage registered in B. The low regi^stratibri arid circuUtion 
levels in B suggest that an increase in the former might have an impact 
upon the latter. 

The data also suggest that more resources mi to the 

bookmobile program in area B- Although the resources allocated to book^ 
mobile services approach equality in the two service areas, fifty percent 
more books are circulated as a result of the bppkmpbile program per 1,000 
residerits in area B. This finding also suggests that accessibility to 
library services may exert a major impact upon user levels in low-income 
neighborhoods. 

The comparisbri of service iridicators for areas A and B reveals that 
resources are allocated on the basis of demand. High circulation branches 
receive more books^ materials, staff persdrinel , facilities, and programs. 
Since the middle-class residents of A read_more_thari the low- income resi- 
dentsofB, branch A receive more resources. The distribution data also 
suggest that little effort is made tb respond to differericesin^ neighbor- 
hood preferences for library services, that resources are allocated on the 
basis of total ratherthan per capita circulatlbri^ arid that book circula- 
tion rather than attendance at special programs arid activities is employed 
as a guide to the distribution of resburces ambrig branches. 

The pattern of distribution described abbveis: inequitable urider 
equality, preference, and needasequity^ tibrary B does riot receive ^ 
equal resources (equality as equity) or moreresburces (rieed asi equity). 
No effort is made to determine the reading preferences of area B arid tb 
respond to these preferences (preference as equity). The declsiori rule 
used to distribute library resources is total circulation^ This rule 
has adverse consequences for branch B. _High user levels prbdtjce high 
resource levels. In turn^ a greater number and variety of resources may 
well have the result of increasing circulation. 



Goriclusibri 

Distributional analysis cari provide a basis for evaluating equity in 
service dlstributibn. To determine whether library services are distributed 
on the basis of equality, rieed, or demandi service indicators should be 
collected and arialyzed. Orice public officials have decided how library 
services should be distributed, distributional data can be used to bring 
about change. Public officials may decide that circulation totals are an 
inappropriate guide to resource all bcatibris arid that a greater effort should 
be made to respond to neighbbrhbbd prefererices. More resburces might be 
devoted to citizen surveys, special cbllectibris arid prbgrans^ mglstration 
drives, outreach activities, advertising campalgris, and bookmobile services. 
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0r, officials might decide that the goal of the library department should 
Be equal results (equality Of circulation and frequency of user rates per 
1,000 residents). An equality of results goal would likely require more 
resources in Ibw-irieome branch libraries. 

Distributional data can also be used in capital progranming and plan- 
ning. An analysis of accessibility to library services may reveal that a 
new branch library should be loeated.in a low- income neighborhood in order 
to achieve equality of access for all residents. 

the collection and analysis of service indicators (resources, activities, 
results) oh a comparative basis for a library system can provide useful 
information on how library services are distributed to different areas and 
groups. This information can be used to determine: 

1. the distributional consequences of decision rules. 

2. If some neighborhoods receive more and better library services than 
others and if the distributional pattern for library services differs on the 
basis of race and wealth. 

3. The cbheeptidh of equity used to guide distributional decisions. 

4. The changes in capital and operating budgets and departmental oper- 
ations that heed to be made in order to bring about changes ih the pattern 
of library service distribution. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Ifionald T. Carapbell^ and dullah G. Stanley^ Experinieatai aiid Quasl- 
IxpeHment al Designs for Resean rfe . (EhicagbJ Rand HeNa 3 ly S Eb- 1963); 
Harry P. Hatry, Richard E. Winnie, and Donald B. FlsR, Practical Program 
Eval uat ion -for -State aBd_Uca^^oyernffientQffi^^ (Washington, D. 6. : 
The urban Institute. 1973); Carol H. Weiss. Evaluation Research . (Engle- 
wdbd Cliffs* N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 197?r 

2these five conceptions of equity are discussed extensively in Chap- 
ter 2 of William H. Lucy and Kisnneth R. Mladenka, Equity and Ur^an 
Service Distribution (Washington, D.C.: National Training and Develop- 
ment Service, 1978}. 
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SELF-EVALUATION QUESTIONS 



___ -1^ the main COTiponents bf» and the. relationships within, 

the service delivery framework suggested for guiding the Selection of 
Indicators? 



2. define service resources, activities * and results. 

3. What Is the definition of service impacts? Why are impact indi 
cators difficult to identify and use? 

4i Why are citizen surveys useful for some services? Are the 
indicators obtained in this way likely to be indicators of resources, 
activities, or results? 
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age, education) are evenly distriButed as well . -Given these assumiDti oris, 
the aggregate population characteristics available for the entire tract 
can be used for the tract pbpulatibri.= If the tract is 30 percent blacR 
and has a mediari family iricbme of $8,500, it is assumed that the |3brtidri 
of the tract pbpulatibri included in the service area exhibits these same 
characteristics.- However, these assumptibns may not be valid. If the 
population is not even l^y distributed and/br hbmbgerieb iri terms of race 
and income, these estimations will be misleading. ' 

The alternative prbced^^^ to use block dap. Each cerisus tM^ 
is divided into a number of block units. In those instances wherethe 
boundaries of a service area split tracts, block data can be used to give 
a more accurate indication ofthe size and characterist^ of the popula- 
tion than that obtained through the estimation procedure. 

However* there are disadvantages associated with the use of block 
data._ First* they are cumbersome and time-consuming to work with. A 
very large number of overlays and calculations are required to accurately 
match blocks. with a pdrtidh of a tract. Data are sometimes missing for 
individual blocks. Missing data again require that estimatiphs be made. 
In addition, block information is limited to populatiphi humber of blacks^ 
average cbritract rent, arid median value of owner occupied housing units. 
The limited riature of block data presents a problem when efforts are made 
to refine the size of the service area on the basis of age* educational 
level , income (percerit families earning ari iricbme below the poverty level ) , 
arid mobility differeritials (percerit hbuseholds withbut ari automobile). 

When service areas split cerisus tracts, the choice betweeri ari estima- 
tion procedure and the use of block data is, iri part, a chbice betweeri 
ease of measurOTent and richness and detail of irifbrmatiori (for tracts) 
on the one hand, and precision of measurement (fbr blbcks) bri the bther. 
If resources permit, both procedures should be used. In this way, the 
margin of error associated with the use of the tract estimatibri technique 
can be determined. If the margin of erroris acceptable, arialysts will 
be able to take advantage of the richness of data available for tracts. 
If the margin of error is unacceptable, block data will be required. 

The standard of equity employed to guide the distr^ 
services can also provide a clue as t 

service areas. If need as equ data may be 

preferable since information is available on family income, poverty levels, 
number of households without an automobile, and age. However, need can be 
inferred f^rom block data (housing value) which is available in block stat- 
istics. 

Demand as equity may also require that census tracts be used to develop 
Service areas. One of the strongest correlates of demand for library ser- 
vices is.the educatidrial level of the pdpulatidh. The higher the educa- 
tibrial level of arieighbdrhddd, the mdre libraryservices the residents 
should receive. Since inl^drmation ori educatidnal attainment is hot avail- 
able fbr blocks, census tract data may be required to index demand for 
services. 
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Block data are more appropriate than census tract data for equality 
as equity. Under equality as equity* population is the Important eon-^ 
side?ation. Variations in need and demand are ignored. Therefore, data 
an Income and education are not necessary. The goal of equality in _ 
distribution is to provide the same level of services^to the same number 
of people. Since.blocks provide more reliable population estimates, 
block data are preferable to census data. 



Relating Socioeeanomic Indicator^^d Measures of Library Service M^.^. 
tributton" ^ 

Once the service areas have biin selected, information (if t''acts 
are used) can be collected bri race, income, age, education, and housing 
characteristics. The library service indicators can then be standardized 
§nthl basis of population. The public official can use this information 
?S lSmpi?l libra?y'service areas that differ on the, basis of race income, 
age. ahd education in terms ufnumber.of Joofs.^periodicals, staff per- 
sonnel, expenditures, new titles, space, facilties, special collection^, 
and programs per 1,000 residents. Resources per capita can also be com- 
pared with results (circulation, registration, attendance, frequency of 
use, citizen complaints per 1*000 residents) across service areas. 

Once the service areas have been plotted for each branch library 
those neighborhoods served by a branch can be compared with t^ose neigh- 
borhoods without library service. Appropriate questions to ask include 
the following: 

1. What percentage of the population is without library service? 

2. Do those neighborhoods without library service differ from _ 
neighborhoods served by a branch library on the basis of ^race, wealth, 
and education? Do neighborhoods without library service tend^to be 
black and low-income while areas with library service are middle and 
upper- income? 

3 Why do some neighborhoods lack library services? What^chariges 
should be made In" the capital budget to rectify J^e situat on if the 
reasons for- failing to provide library services in some neighborhoods 
aren't sufficiently convincing? 
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Fbbthbtes 

iQne study found that the margin of error involved in these 
estimites was only 10 percent. See Donald Fisk, Harry P. Hatry, 
Kathleen Hudakj Kenneth Webb, and Robert Fiore^ Hovt Effective Are 
Your Cemfflunitv Ricreation Services? (The Urban institute: Wash- 
Tngtbn, Q.e.* 19^3) » Also see this report for an excellent dis- 
cussion of the mechanics and procedures for plotting physical 
access ibility service areas. 
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GHAPTER 6. MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES 



What should be done W.I tfi the concepts of equity and decision rules 
and the methods of distributional analysis? Why arethey important?_Who 
should use them and how shpuld they be use^^ have iDeen 

addressed to some extent In preceding chapters . Here we wi 11 examine 
than, stressing the action contexts In which decisions should be made. 
This final chapter will be organized to cover the following topics: 



How can distributional analysis be used in setting goals? 



Which equity concepts should be used for distritiijting each service? 

What decision-mafcirig sequence should city managers* mayors* and other 
officials engage in to evaluate the equity of service distribution in their 
communities? 

How can decision rules and s^!)rvice indicators be selected to facili- 
tate Implementation of specific equity concepts for each service? 



Establishing goals is one of the most difficult tasks that government 
administrators face._ One occasion when this difficulty becomes apparent Is 
when administrators try to analyze the effectiveness of public services. 
Even If Indicators of effectiveness canbe agreed upon, the problem of how 
much of a particular indicator Is a sign of satisfactory peif^ormance is_ 
perplexing. How far should a citizen have totravel to reach the nearest 

branch library? How many library books should be availaM 

Residents? Should these Issues be decided with the aid of national standards? 
Can they be related to citizen preferences and satisfaction? 

Reference to standards setoutside the cpmnwn ity_may_ Be helpful 

some Instances. But reference to standards determined inside the community 
is essential. One basis for establishing standards is an equity and service 
distribution perspective. Public officials should decide the extent to 
which services should i^idve toward* or away from, equal distribution among 
neighbdrhdbds. If there is to be yariatidn among neighborhoods, how much 
should there be? Why should variation be tolerated, accepted, or sought? 

General distributional goals can be established without systematic 
data analysis^ Btit specific goals should be based on analysis of the 
distribution pattern. Public officials should determine who is getting 
how much of what. They should declde whether the variation that exists 
Is acceptable or not and then set goals for reducing the variation or for 
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Pfrpetuating it._ Is a 50 percent yariatlbnin number of books per capita 
among neighborhoods acceptable? What should be done to reduce it? Is tfie 
variation acceptable in the number of residents in different neighborhoods 
who are more than one mile from a neighborhood library? How should priori- 
ties for locating new libraries be established? 

It is not adequate to maintain that the goal of the library depart- 
ment is to provide free books for all citizens. The goal is of little 

value because it is too vague to permit precise measurement and evaluation. 
It does not permit the public official to answer the followina questions: 

1. Do some neighborhoods receive more library services than other 
neighborhoods? 

2- Do the poor receive more than the rich? Do whites receive more 
than blacks? 

3. If some neighborhoods receive more library services than other 
neighborhoods, is this pattern justified? Why? 

4. Do all citizens have ah equal opportunity to take advantage of 
public library services? 

5. Are some library services not being used by some citizens because 
these services are not responsive to neighborhood preferences? 

6. Are library services distributed ohthe' basis of equality (resources 
activities, results), need, demand, or preference? Why? Is this pattern 
equitable? 

7. Where should the next new branch library be located? Why? 

8. Should a budget increase for libraries be spent to hire more 
personnel or to provide more programs and activities? 

9. Should additional funds for the library department be spent for 
a new library site in order to equalize travel-time by auto from each 
helghborhbod* or should facilities at an existinq library be expanded in 
order to meet citizen preferences? 

Distributional analysis of service patterns can help provide answers 
to these arid many other Questions, the informatioh can be used to quide 
budget preparations and to make chahqes in departmental operations. 

Although the data gathering process will be most efficient if data 
are gathered to serve several. purposes * in sdrfle i nstances admihistrators 
may gather data solely to analyze service distribution equity. What 
should trigger this deeisioh?_ When should administrators decide to gather 
and analyze data for the purpose of evaluating service equity? 
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The Sost important situations in which administrators sh^^^ 
and analyze data to evaluate the equity of service distribution are: 

1. When they believe that an important aspect of libpy ser^^^^^ 
may be distributed in ways which they consider inequitablei but they are 
hot sufficiently confident of their position. 

2. When they believe there is a reasonable chance that a change can 
be brought about, if their beliefs about service inequities prove to be 
accurate. 

3i When a substantial number of complaints have been made about 
allegedly inequitable service delivery. 

When any of these conditions exist, administrators ^should consider 
having lata about the relevant aspects of service distribution gathered 
and aRalyzed. Bata analysis decisions should be based on the following 
considerations: 

1 Which data items are most directly focused on ^resolving^the 
beliefs of administrators about possible library service inequities. 

2. Which data items can be gathered at least cost. 

3 Which data items will aid the most in meeting related policy- 
making needs, such as needs for capital prpgramming, evaluation of 
service effectiveness, and management by objectives. 



Beci s idn-Ma ki ng Sequence 

When an administrator wants to involve himself in distributional 
issues. Se Sust do so in a sequence of actions, fjle. sequences will 
vary sbme from situation to situation, the steps described below are a 
reasonable sequence to follow. 

1. Betermine the decision rules that are used to distribute library 
services. 

a. ebtaih written statements from department officials detailing 
the decision rules that are used. 

Example: Books are allocated to branch libraries on the basis 
of circulation rates. 

b If a particular aspect of service distribution, such as a 
decision about where to locate a neighborhood library is 
Influenced by more than one decision rule, then obtain a 
statement from department officials in which they ^J^^^^.^^^^ 
rules that influence the decision in the order of their importance. 

Example: The first decision rule is to give priori ty^to area^^ 
deficient in library facilities based pn^di stance and^ density 
criteria. The second decision rule is to give priority to^ 
those areas eligible on the first criteria where requests also 
are numerous. 
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2. Evaluate the implications of using these decision rules. 

a. What conception, or conceptions, of equity do the decision 
rules reflect? 



Example: The decision rule about distributing books on the 
basis of circulation rates reflects a demand concept of equity. 



b. Estimate who tends to benefit from the use of these decision 
rules based oh: 

- General tendencies that the use of this coheeptioh of equity 
has, drawing bh the discussion in Chapter 2 about the implica- 
tions of equity concepts. 



Example: If books are distributed on the basis of circulation^ 
one can expect that branches located in wealthier neighborhoods 
will receive more books because circulation is usually higher 
in these neighborhoods. 

-- Specific tendencies whic^ 

of a particular service in this specific community. 

Example: The specific pattern that will occur by basing distri- 
bution on circulation can be determined only by knowing the 
specific pattern of circulation among neighborhood branch libraries. 

c. Potential beneficiaries should be estimated in terms of areas 
(neighborhoods) and types of people (age, Income, and racial 
groupings). 

Example: Potential beheficiaries from relying on requests for 
heighborhdod libraries to supplement priorities derived from 
areas experiencing density and distance deficiencies will depend 
upon analyzing the characteristics of the residentsin high request 
areas where space deficiencies exist. General knowledge cannot 
provide this answer. Specific data mtist be obtained. 

3. Decide whether you disagree wlth^ or doubt the appropriateness of* 
the decision rules that are used by considering: 

a. Wfiicfi conception, or conceptions^ of equity you believe should 
generally 5e applied to library services. 

b. Whether the decision rules used in the library department are 
consistent with this conception of equity. 

c. Whether you Believe the consequences of using the decision rules 
are desirable. 
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4. If ydu question the appropriateness of the decision rules i discuss 
your concerns with your staff and with department officials; Disctiss 

a; Whether your concerns are justified. 

b; What additional steps to take, such as adopting new decision 
rules, idehtifyirig decision rules used in other communities, 
and gathering and analyzing data about library service distri- 
bution in your ebmmUriity. 

5. If you are convinced that changes should be made, adopt revised 
decision rulesi after: 

a. Deciding which conception or conceptions of equity should be 
applied. 

b. Deciding what general distribution of library benefits is 
appropriate. 

c. Deciding what decision rules would best achieve the distribu- 
tion sought. 

d. Reviewing the implications of the proposed decision rules for 
total cost, unit cost, service effectiveness, administrative 
practicality, and political ramifications. 

An additional optional step would be to consider the decision rules 
that are used in other communities, by referring to the discussion of 
decision^ules in an earlier chapter, and/or by contacting officials in 
other communities. 



SeleetincMtecisibn Rules to Implement, and Indicators^fco^Mto^ , 
Equity Gorieepts for Library Services 

The discussion of a suggested deeision-miking sequence makes clear 
the value of carefully integrating use of equity concepts, decision rules, 
and service indicators. The value of this approach can be illustrated in 
another way. For the sake of illustration, suppose that the equity con- 
cepts one wishes to apply to library services have been selected. Decision 
rules to implement those equity concepts then can be identified. The indi- 
cators of service distribution that will facilitate judgments about the 
appropriateness of the implementation of the equity concept also are rather 
readily discerned. An example will illustrate. 
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Suppose that library services are to be distributed on the basis of 
the equity concepts of equality^ need^ and demand. What decision ru lies 
win Implement these equity concepts? Though not the only possibilities * 
the following decision rules would be reasonable ones to use In implement- 
ing equality, heed, and demand as equity. 

1. Distribute a substantial percentage of available operating funds 
for the purchase of new books, materials, and equipment among branch lib- 
raries oh an equal basis, even though circulation rates among neighborhood 
libraries may differ (equality). 

2. Provide somewhat more funds to branches with high user levels 
(demand). 

3. When deciding upon the location of a new branch library, priority 
will be given to low income areas (need). 

The first and second decision rules incorporate both equality and 
demand as equity. A basic level of library services is provided on an 
equal basis. However, user rates are higher at some branch libraries. 
The second rule is responsive to citfe demand by providing somewhat 
more resources to branches with high'lrirculation rates. The third rule 
recognizes that residents of low- Income areas are less mobile than weal- 
thier citizens and that ease of accessibility to library services may have 
a significant impact Upon use. Therefore * this rule incorporates need as 
equity by providing more branch libraries in low-income areas. 

The fbllbwihg indicators would enable public di^i^iclals to determine 
whether the pattern of service distribution for branch libraries corres- 
ponded with their intentions. to distribute services on the basis of 
equality, demand and heed. 

1. Number of books per 1,QQ0 residents in the library service area 
(resource indicator). 

2. Circulation rates per 1,008 residents (result Indicator). 

3. Distance, (walking and travel^ time by auto) from each neighborhood 
to the nearest library (resource Indicator). 

These Indicators will allow public of ^^^^ number 
of books per capita (equality) and the circulation rates (demand) in each 
branch library service area. Comparisons can then be made across service 
areas to determine if books are distributed on the basis of bothequality 
arid demand. An analysis of the locatlonal pattern for branch 11 bran es 
will allow the public official to determineif residents of low- Income 
nelghborhodds live closer to the nearest library than wealthier citizens. 

9nce the conceptldri or conceptions of equity that the public pfflcial 
wishes to employ have been Identified, the decision rules appropriate for 
Implementing the conception of equity can also be identified. The link* 
ages among equity concepts » decision rules^ and Indicators of service dis- 
tribution can be Identified by careful thought and systematic attention. 
What looks like a complex even esoteric sUbdect when examined abstractly 
becomes readily manageable when specific decisions are confronted. 
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CHAPTER I. THE PARADOX OF URBAN SERVICE DISTRIBUTION: 
THE ROUTINE AND THE MYSTERIOUS 



The provision of most local public services involves a paradox. 
Host services are routine. Nearly everyone is familiar with them- 
police, fire, refuse collections^ waters parkSj recreation, libraries, 
sewage disposal^ bus service. Yet little is known- by citizens ^ by 
elected officials, even by administrators and planners— about who gets 
how much of them. Disci ding who getswhat is the essence of politics. 
The provision of services to people is the essence of admihistratidh^ 
But administratorsrarely systematically analyze who gets how much of 
the services they distribute. Instead^ they use decision rules that 
seem reasonable to routinize service distribution. These rules emerge 
from professional standards, from history arid custom, from the pursuit 
of efficiency, from aspirations for effectiveness. What are the eonse- 
guenceis of these decision rules? What are the alternatives administra- 
tors should consider in deciding whether a service distributibri pattern 
is equitable? What are the main conceptions of equity? Bow are decision 
rules related to service distribution patterns? _How should service dis- 
tribution be measured and analyzed? These are some of the questions 
that are examined in this handbook about the distribution of p 
services. The objective of our discussion of these questions is an 
attempt to make equity a concept that park administrators and other 
local officials can use in practicing their craft, just as they use the 
concepts of efficiency and effectiveness. 



Cbriceptioris of Equity 

Every service distribution pattern reflects a conception of equity. 
The conception of equity may be uriarticUlated. Nevertheless, it will be 
manifested in decision ruleSi iri routine procedures for distributing ser- 
vices. In interviewirig local governraerit officials^ we have found that 
two conceptions of equity were most frequeritlyraeriti dried iri their res- 
ponses. The first is that everybrie should receive equal services. The 
secondis that local officials shbuld respbrid to demarids. Need_is a 
third conception of equity that is used for certairi services^ The argu- 
ment is that as needs vary, services also shbuld vary. For example* 
since low income persons have less ability tb pay for private recreation, 
it can be argued that theysfibuld receive more public recreation and 
park services to compensate for this deficiency. 

Preference representsa fourth cbnceptibri bf equity. _ This_ridtion^ 
of equity assumes that consumer preferences should determirie the quantity 
and quality of services that local governments prbvide. Prefererices 
differ from demands in that they include unarticulated demarids as well as 
those that are expressed. Unarticulated demands must be elicited. 
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The fifth cdhception of equity Is that wi 11 ingness-to-pay should 
determine service distributibh. Choice is regarded as the best guide to 
preference and choices are thought to be most mean irigful when services 
are paid for directly. User charges arid special assessment firiarieirig 
implement the will irigness-tb-pay coricept of equity. Sirice will ingriess- 
to-pay is related to ability to pay; the implicatibn for service distri- 
bution is that relatively well-off persons are likely to obtain more of 
the service provided in this way. 

Conceptions of equity are implemented^ explicitly or impl^icitly, _ 
through decision rules ^ Decision rules are rules-of-thumb, rocitine_pro- 
cedures, customary practices that determine how most operating and capital 
expenditures are made. Decision rules have consequences for the distri- 
bution patterns for each service. A few examples will indicate the effects 
that decision rules have. 

In Pittsburgh i park administrators say that citizen requests are 
given the most weight in determining which neighborhoods will receive new 
neighborhoods parks. In Hartford, Connecticut, top priority, according 
to park administrators^ was given to neighborhoods which were deficient 
in park acreage relative to their population.' 



Service Effectiveness 

Administrators should evaluate services in terms of .their achievement 
of service objectives. Varyirig degrees bf aehieverrierit of service bbaec- 
tives suggest whether services are mbre,br less effective. Judgments 
about service effectiveness should be made cautiously, because conditibns 
often are influencedby events other than those irivolvirig the service i 
itself. But one aspect of assessing_service effectiveness is clear.. It 
is not adequate to determine communjty^wide totals for the number of resi- 
dences more than an acceptable distance from a park. It is not satisfac- 
tory to have no one exceeding an acceptable distance from ^^p^ 
neighborhood and 50 percent of the residents exceeding that distance in 
another neighborhood. Geographical distribution is an_integra1 part of 
service effectiveness. Administrators should analyze service distribu- 
tion as a basis for estimating effectiveness and in order to provide a 
basis for making judgments about service equity. 

the essence of the methodology proposed for analyzing the service 

distribution pattern is that multiple indicators of service characteristics 
shbuld be used. A framework should be used that encourages attention to 
the entire service delivery process. The framework proposed hereuses 
fbur categories to analyze service distribution. These categories_are 
resources, activities^ results, and impacts. The first three categories 
have the greatest usefulness. Often the analysis of service distrit5ution 
has relied upon resource indicators— expenditures and personnel in parti- 
cular. Indicators of service activities arid results also should be stressed, 
Iri fact, service arialysis that depends upon resource indicators may be 
seriously misleadirig. 
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purpose or ims HanQPooK 



The purpose of this handbook is to show administrators and students 
how the concepts of equity and iservice distribution can beuseful^ local 
parfes planning and management. Efficiency and effectiveness are traditional 
goals of public administration. Methods havebeen developed to make these 
goals operationally useful i Equity is espoused, but its meaning is obscure. 
The undoubted importance of equity makes its meaning worth searching for. 
Equity win be a more useful concept, if its several meanings are recog- 
nized and if administrators, and others, try to select carefully the par- 
ticular conception of equity most appropriate to their service^ circum- 
stance, and values. The key to operational Izing equity^ however^ is to 
develop methods to analyze service distribution and to identify the de- 
cision rules whose use leads to a particular pattern of service distribu- 
tion. Conceptsof equity, decision rules i_ahd service distribution pat-_ 
terns then can be related to each other. Through this i hteracti on ^ local 
officials can decide whether to change anyi or each, aspect of the service 
distribution network- the dominant conception of equity, the decision rules, 
and/or the service distribution pattern. 2 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. References in this chapter to decision rule$ and processes^used 
in various cotiWunities are based on interviews With local government offi- 
cials conducted by the authors. 

2 The book and handbooks that accompany this publication, by the 
same adtfiors. deal with police, solid waste collection, and libraries, 
and the general subject of Fouit^and Urban.Service Distribution They 
examine equity concepts, decision rules, and service distribution infor- 
mation systems in detai for these services, hegal issues are examined 
if Chaplfr 1 of the book by the authors entitled Equity and Urban Service 
Distribution , published by the National Training and Development Service. 
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GHAPTER_2. EyALHfiTING AND DECIDING 
THE DISTRIBUTIBN OF LOCAL PARKS 



This cfiapter has two main parts. First, cbneeptions of equity are 
discussedasthey applyto the issue of parfcs distribStioo. Seeohd, 
decision rules for parks distribution are examined. Consideration is 
given here to the role of national, and other, standards. 



Equity 

Five conceptions of equity are applicable to local government ser-_ 
vices . 1 ) Equity as equality . Servi ces shoul d be di stri buted equal ly to 
each heiqhbdr^hood, 2 j Equity based on need. Services should be related 

directly to the need that different people have for the services. 

3) Equity based on demand . Services should be distributed in proportion 
to the demand for them. 4) Equity based oh preference . Preferences in- 
clude articulated and ihartieulated demands. Not everyone who wants a 
service requests it or uses it. ^Services should be related to preferences, 
hot just to expressed demands. 5) Equity based dh willihgness-to-pay . 
Willingness-to-pay measures the presence and ihtehsity of demand. _ 
People must choose to make ah expenditure, and, therefore* they will not 
have these same funds to make another expenditure. Equity cannot be de- 
fined explicitly for all purposes, but it can be pointed atahd talked 
about. Equity involves fairness, appropriateness, reasdriablehess, right- 
ness. To consider our actions equitable, we must consider them to be fair. 



Equity as-E^ua44ty 

One important equity cqncep is that services should be distributed 
equally. EquaT distribution has several meanings. These meanings have 
three dimensions. One dimension involves units ofanalysis. The secdnd 
involves the range of permissible variation. The third dimension involves 
indicators of services. 

1 . Units of analysis. 

One unit of analysis is the neighborhood or seryicedistrict. Some 
services are not supplied to households. Instead, theyare made available 
to heighborhddds dr service districts. For example, a park is intended, 
primarily, to serve residents for some distance dn all sides. Neighbor- 
hoods can be compared with each dther in terms of the adequacyqf these 
services. Households within each neighbdrhdod, however, will be varying 
distances from each park^ The meaning of equal service distribution for 
parks is that each neighborhood has the same number of acres of parkland 
for every 1,000 residents. 
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2. Range of permissible variation. 

Equal service distributibh iiiay refer to precise equality or to differ- 
ences within a range of permissible variation. It is unlikely that each 
rieighborhood will have exactly 10 acres Of parkland for each 1,600 resi- 
dents. Instead, an equal distribution of parkland may mean that the 
differences among neighborhoods are 1 imi ted- are within some permissible 
range of variation. An extension of this notion is that each neighbor, 
hood should be served at least at some minimum acceptable^standard. hor 
example, perhaps local public officials have set a goal of serving each 
neighborhood with at least 8 acres of parkland f Or each 1.000 residents. 
These officials may think of neighborhoods as having equal parkland, once 
this standard is reached, even though some neighborhoods may^have far, more 
than the amount called for by the minimum standard. Under this_notion of 
equal service distribution what is meant is that a minimum standard is 
reached or exceeded, not that services really are equal. 

3. Indicators of services. 

Equal service distribution is meaningful only in the context of indi- 
cators for measuring services. Services cannot be compared for equality 
in the abstract. Indicators must be selected. ^ Chapter 3^ is^devoted to 
the presentation of a framework fOr analyzing service distribution. In 
?hft chapter, three categories Of indicators are relied upon- indicators 
of resources, activities, and results. 

Equal service distribution could mean: 

a. Equal acres of neighborhood parks/1 ^000 residents (resource 
indicator) 

b. Equal minutes of operation of facilities/resident (activity 
indicator) 

c. Equal attendance per 100 hours of operation (by type of facility)/ 
l.OQG residents (result indicator) 

At this point, it is not important to understand fully the distinc- 
tion between indicators of resources, activities, and results. We empha- 
size thaf the notion of equal service distribution is meaningful only in 
the conlexl of Specific indicators of.service distribution Becau^^ 
cators measure different important aspects of service d stribution^^^^ 
essential to use a multiple indicators approach to service distribution 
analysis. 

Incons4stencv^tween Equality and Other E^uityLeohcepts. 

the concept that equity requires equal ity J s not easily^^reeOnciled 
With thl cSts that 'equity sSould be b«ed on need demand Preference, 
or willingness- to-pay. To discuss these inconsi|tencies, each of these 
luernati?e equity concepts must be defined and^^riefly explained. 
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_Equity based on heed_assu^^^ that sbme_pebp]e have a greater need 
for public services than do other people and_that these greater_needs 
should influence the distribution of public services^ How differing 
needs are identified is one complication with th If 
needs vary and if services vary to some degre to needs, then 

by definition services cannot be distributed equally. 



Demand 



Equity based on demand mgans that public service distribution should 
be influenced by the explicit demands that people make for services. De- 
mand:^ can be expressed in several ways. Use of facilities registers de- 
mand. Requests for services express demands, CQmplaihts about services 
manifest demands. Equality is hot cdhsisterit with demand-based equity, 
unless demands are equally distributed. : Variation can be aecdmmddated 
through the range of penhissible variation and through the minimum stand- 
ards aspect of service distribution. All neighborhoods et3uld be provided 
with services that meet a minimum standard. Services in excess of this 
minimum standard could be provided on the basis of demand. 



|j reference 

Another equity concept is that services shou based_on preferences. 
Preferences include expressed and unexpressed wishes. 

still can be a preference. People may feel like requesting orcomplaining 
without doing so. They may want to use public services but are deterred 
by lack of money or accessibility. They may want to use a^park but fear 
for their safety. It seems probable a) that not all people in oneneigh- 
borhood want the same package and level of services, and b) that nptall 
neighborhoods want the same package or level of services. Thus, equality 
arid preference as equity are difficult to reconcile. Unless all prefer- 
ences are expressed as demands, then the preference and demand concepts 
of equity also are inconsistent. Preferences also may not match needs. 



H i 1 1 i ri g n es s - to- Pay 

Willinghess-tb-pay measures both the presence and intensity of demand. 
It requires that preferences be exjDressed arid that the expressidri of prefer- 
ences be weigfied in the crucible df how much services edst. Intensity is 
taken into account because experiditures made once cannot be made for other 
goods orservices. Thus i some argue that preferences arid demands are most 
realistically represented when they are expressed through will irigness-to- 
pay for specific services. Equity, iri this view, should be based on the 
willingness of consumers of services to pay for them. 
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ability- to-pay is not equally distributed * winingness-to-pay isnot like- 
ly to be equally distributed either. Therefore^ this equity concept Is 
incbosistertt with equity as equal ity^__Abili ty- to-pay may also be diamet- 
rically opposed to equity based on need; 

dudgments about equity require Judgmehts about values. Choices must 
be made. Among these choices are the conceptions of equity that seem most 
appropriate. Qne could approach the subject by choosing one concepti^^ of 
equity and trying to fit it to every circumstance. We believe_that the^ 
role of local public officials is too complex to make such a simple^ all- 
purpose choice work effectively as a guide to decision-making. Rather, 
public officials will do better by balancing these conceptions of equity 
to fit the circumstances. 

Equit^oncepts^pplied to Neighborhood Parks 

Neighborhood parks are modest in size, a few acres generally, with . 
a blayground and playfield, and great variety beyond that in the facilities 
that My be available. Equity as equality could be interpreted as requir- 
ino that every neighborhood have an equal number (or some ^rna 11 deviation 
from a standard) of acres of neighborhood parkland, per L^*! 
no more than some maximum distance, say one-half mile, of^all residents. 
Such a concept is not consistent with equity based on^need, ^unless t^e 
residents of every neighborhood are equally in need of neighborhood park 
services. Discerning need is difficult. To operational ize the concept, 
need must be inferred from some condition, J* ^1 l! ' 

mise that poor people have greater need for neighborhood park services 
than do other people because they tend to have less private^recreation 
spice of their own. they have less money with which. to p^^ase^ recreation, 
and they have less access to transportation with^which to travel to alter- 
native recreation areas. Still, need interpreted.this _way is based on 
supposition. It assumes that need will be manifested in demand. _ But 
demand may be independent of need if need is measured in terras of jncome. 
Demand manifested in high rates of use, ^?5uests for servlc^^^^ 
complaints about service may not vary according to 2"^°'"? 2"^? irn^mlnHc 
of residents. Furthermore, preferences may not be translated into demands. 

the Importance^ discretion 

One factor is common to park services and complicates equity judgments 
about them. Parks provide discretionary services. Because parks serve 
leisure time, use of parks is discretionary on the part of citizens. Bif- 
ferent people have different preferences. Preferences vary by age^ by 
physical agility, by social up-bringing. An individual 's tastes may_vary 
over time, variable citizen preferences and discretionary use make the 
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Applying Equity Concms 

in mi-king declsionSs how can equity concepts be applied? At the 
ariailytical stagei two steps should be taken: 

1. What advantages and disadvantages does each equity concept have 
if applied to a service? 

2. For each aspect of the service. Which equity concept seems most 
appropriate? 

The main questions to ask in determining advantages and disadvantages 
include these: 

First, who will benefit if the concept is used? 

Second, will there be spillover effects? That is, will residents, 
immediate neighbors and/or the residents of other neighborhoods be 
affected if an equity concept is applied to parks within the neighborhood? 

thirds is it administratively practical (cost effective and politi- 
cally reasonable) to apply the concept? 

Applying Equity Concepts to Decisions about Neighbgrhood Parks 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of applying the five 

equity concepts (equality^ need^ demand ^ preference j and willingness-to- 
pay) to neighborhood park services? 

First, who will benefit? Equity based on need, assuming need to be 
a functionof income and wealth, tends most toward the redistribution of 
resources to benefit poor people. Since poorer people have less private 
open space, less interior play space, fewer funds to purchase private 
recreation, and less mobi^lity to travel to recreation outside the neigh- 
borhood, a needbasis for distributing neighborhood parks would provide 
poor neighborhoods with more parkland and facilities than other neighbor- 
hoods would receive. _ Willingness-to-pay, because of its relation to 
ability- to-pay, tends most toward inegalitarianism, those who already 
have the most private resources being most favored in gaining access to 
public park services. 

Equity as equality rests in the middle. It leaves the distribution 
of benefits undisturbed. The effect of demand andpreference criteria 
of equity depend on empirical conditions-- what people want and what they 
do. The tendency is for middle and upper-income neighborhoodsto be 
better organized than low-income neighborhoods to seek government services. 
The demand pattern that exists in a given place for parks, however, may 
deviate from this pattern. 

- Second ,^ will there be spillover effects if the concept is applied? 
Spillover effects from park services are likely to occur primarily be- 
cause unoccupied youths engage in activities that others dislike. Thus, 
willinghess-to-pay, by reducing park access to low-income youths, if 
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applied widely could have spillover effects. WfietHer these effects occur, 
what triggers them^ and hpw_ serious they are, however, is highly specula- 
tive. The most reasonable perspective probably is to assume that spill- 
over effects from applying any of the equity concepts would be slight, 
with the possible exception of willingness-to-pay, if it was applied wide- 
ly (basketball courts, ballfieldSi and so on). 



- Third, is it administratively practical (cost effective and politi- 
cally reasonable) to apply the concept? Both equality and need concepts 
of equity may: be costly to apply. Sometimes. low-Income neighborhoods are 
deprived partly because they are developed^ land is expensive and land 
for parks was not donated or acquired fast enough historically to rpeet 
currentrequirements, using equality and ri^^ed criteria. This considera- 
tion applies to parkland acquisition, but not substantially to facilities 
and programs, Demandis practical to use because it gives priority to 
areas that seek services and provides less to those whose residents seem 
less concerned. Preference is difficult to discern, and he^ its util- 
ity is limited to situations where current preferences may bea guide ^ to 
future use, such as when decisions are made about what facilities to in- 
clude in a new park. Willingness-to-pay can be used for park acquisition 
in developing areas, if the cost can be included by developers in the pur^^ 
chase price of residences, or if residents are organized to tax themselves. 
Willingness- to-pay also can be used for specialized facilities, for which 
the interest of most people is low but the interest of a few people is 
intense • 

Brie important equity issue cdricerns the intermingling of accessibil-- 
ity arid price, flow close should which park services be to which people 
and at what price should services be made available? 

How should this general issue be interpreted for the varied services 
offered By parks? There are several distinctions which seem helpful. 

1. Facilities that serve mariy purposes arid poteritially serve much 
of the service area pbpul^atibn should terid to be equally distributed or 
skewed toward need. Examples would be neighborhood parks and recreation 
centers. They should be free to users. 

Charging general purpose costs to the general furid seems appropri ate. 
Besides, monitoring and charglngfor general park use is costly to admiriis- 
ter. Facilities that serve one purpose can with greater justification be 
unequally distributed^, because they are few in number. Officials reason- 
ably may charge for their use, perhaps sufficient_ to pay the full cost of 
providing them, since those who want to use them are buta small portion 
of the total taxpayers of the jurisdiction. The argument for general 
services^ like recreation centers and neighborhood parks, being skewed 
toward need is made stronger by the probability that regional parks, as 
well as public state arid federal parks, will tend to be more remote and 
therefore more accessible to people with more income. Equality of access 
tb the sum of park services may require that certain services, such as 
rieighborhood parks and recreation centers, be located to favor lower 
Income rieighbbrhoods. 
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2, There are legitimate roles for demands to be expressed and for 
pref^erences to be elicited. 

a. Acquisition of park land. Consideration of the appropriate dis- 
tribtitidri of parks^ recognition of natural land features, and issues of 
cost should dominate land acquisition decisions. However^ there is a role 
for the views of residents. For example, how do residents expect that a 
particular site will affect noiseand traffic in the neighborhood, and 
how accessible to them do they believe the site will be? 

^ b. Lbhg-rahge facilities planning. Although many aspects of parks 
planning benefit from prbfessibrial trairiirigandjudgmenti ultimately the 
issueis: Who will use the park and what will they dp? One useful place 
to begin is by asking people what they want, or, which, among a set of 
feasible alternatives, do they prefer^ What facilities do they want? 
What equipment?_ What facilities should be developed first? Where should 
they be? An example of a questionnaire used for this purpose in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, can be found in Appendix A. 

c. Annual progranming. Determination of what team sports to organ- 
ize^ what activities to offer, what courses to provide, is facilitated^ 
most by examining use, by considering demands expressed through participa- 
tion in the current year and in preceding years. By looking at earlier 
yearSi trends can be observed. Current and past use is riot the only im- 
portant consideration. Since use is confined to opportunities currently^ 
available, attempts also should be made to determine the interest of citi- 
zens in programs not presently offered. 



A Sungnary of Equity Considerations 

Equity considerations in providing park services can be summarized ir 
this way: 

There are reasonable arguments for favoring low income nieghborhoods 
based on both need and equality concepts in providing general services. 

Wi1lingness-to-pay has ari iricreasirigly important claim as services 
become more specialized, serving small segments of the population. 

Demand and preference each have a role in issues of land acquisition, 
long-range planning of facilities, arid annual programming. 



Dec i sidn Rules 



Decision rules are the policies andprocedures which administrators 
use to guide their actions. Their purpose istosimplify complexity, to 
provide rules by which to resolve recurring issues. Instead of dealing 
with each problem ad hoc^ on a case-by-case basis, decision rules are in- 
tended to provide predictable routines. The_tendency for decision rules 
to be rigid presumably varies from place to place, and, we_sunnise, from 
service to service. Since little research has been conducted on decision 
rules in local governments, our statements here tend to be hypotheses. 
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beliefs father than facts.! we bilieve that decision rules will be less 
fiqidly applied to park services than to some other services. The reason 
is that discretionary, and occasional, use of park services by _ citizens 
Increases the discretion of park administrators, reducing the importance 
of simplicity and predictability. 

What happens when something new is done? The development of a_new _ 
Bark requires decisions about location, size, type, facilities, equipment, 
and activities. Park administrators have searched for ways^to Toutinize^ 
some of these decisions. Their search hasled them to standards to which 
a community should aspire. Attempting to serve this need of local profes- 
sionals, the National Recreation and Park AsspciatioMNRPA) and its pre- 




they are willing to pay. The mechanisms for determining answers to these 
basic questions are not well oiled. Park administrators are likely to be_ 
thrown on their own ingenuity more than is comforting to them. Hence, thei 
tendency is to find solace in standards recommended by a prpfessional 
organization. These standards often are used in preparing community master 
plans and capital programs. 

National standards, like any decision fules,__ incorporate o^^^ 
conceptions of equity. NRPA standards assume impl icitly^that jqual ity of 
access per capita is the appropriate basis for equity judgments. 

NRPA Standards 

The National Recreation and Park Association (NRPA) suggests the 
following uses for its standards: 

"The development of a comprehensive plan of park and recreation areas 
and a systematic approach to land acquisition. 

"The determination of what and how many recreation facilities are 
needed to best serve the people, and Where they should be provided. 

"The justification to political bodies for the acquisition and devel- 
opment of park and recreation land and facilities and to determine prior- 
ities. 

"Use as a measure against which^the effectiveness of the park and 
at ion system can be evaluated." 



The NRPA standards that most concern us here are those for parks and 
special facilities, facilities which often will be within parks. These 
standards include recommendations for acreage per 1 ,OOO^persons, a size 
range by type of park, the number of people to be^sefved by park and 
facility type, and the maximum distance that residences should be^from 
each type of park. The standards are reproduced in Tables 1 and Z. 
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Table 1. Standards^ Recoroiende d by the Nati onal RecreatTon and Park- J^ssociation 
BY GLASSIFICATION AND POPULATION RATIO 



Classification 



Acres/ 
1009 



Size 
Range 



Population 
Served 



Service 
Area 



Playlots * 

Vest pocket parks * 

Neighbbrtibbd parks 2.5 

District parks 2.5 

Large urban parks 5.0 

Regional parks 20.0 



Special Areas & 
Facilities 



2,500 sq. ft. 500-2,500 
to 1 acre 

2,500 sq. ft. 500-2,500 
to 1 acre 

Hin. 5_acres 2,000-10,000 
up to 20 acres 



Sub-heighborhobd 
Sub-neighborhood 
1/4 - 1/2 mile 



20-100 acres 
100+ acres 

250+ acres 



10,000-59,000 1/2 - 3 miles 



Within 1/2 hr. 
driving time 

Within 1 hr. 
driving time 



One for ea. 
50,000 

Serves entire 
population in 
smaller com- 
munities - 
shduld be dis- 
tributed 
throughout 
larger metro 
areas 



Includes parkways, beaches, plazas , historical 
sites, flood plains, downtown malls, and small 
parks i tree lawns, etc. No standard is appli- 
cable. 



*Not applicable 

By Percentage of Area 

The Natidhal Recreation lind Park Association recommends that a minimum of 25% 
of new towns, planned unit developments, and large subdivisions be devoted to 
park and recreation lands arid open space. 

Source: National Park. Recreation, arid Open Space Standards , (Washington, 
D.e. : National Recreation and Park Association, June 1971). 
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fable 2. Standards Recotnmeflded bv the National- Recr eation and Park Association 

STANDARBS FQR SPECIAL FACILITIES 
The following standards for recommended for individual recreation facilities: 



Facility (outdoor) 



Standard/1 QOO jaeople 



Comment 



Baseball Diamonds 


1 


per 


6,000 


Softball Biamonds (and/or 
youth diamonds} 


1 


per 


^ AAA 

3,000 


Tennis Courts 


1 


per 


2,000 


Basketball Courts 


1 


per 


500 


Swinging Pbbls-25 yard 
Swimming Poq1s-50 meter 


1 
1 


per 
per 


10,000 
20 ,000 


Skating Rinks (artificial) 


1 


per 


30,000 


Neighborhood Centers 


1 


per 


10,000 


CbninUnity Centers 


1 


per 


25,000 


Outdoor Theaters (non-commercial) 


1 


per 


20 ,000 


Shooting Ranges 


1 


per 


50,000 


Golf Courses (18 hole) 


1 


per 


25,000 



Regulation 90 



(Best in battery 
of 4) 



Based on 15 sq. ft. 
of water for 3% of 
pop. 



Compl ete complex incl 
high power, small- 
bore* trap and skeet, 
field archery* etc. 



Note- Host Of the above mentioned facilities are desirable in small communities, 
even though their population may actually be less than the standard. 
EvePy iffort should be made to light all facilities for night use, thus 
extending their utility. 

Source: National Park. Recreation. m4 Open Space^hdards , (Washington, 
d.C: National Recreation and Park Association, uune 1971). 
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Ta61e 3; gari^and Jtecreatibh Standards - Baltimore. Maryland 



T Population 

Service Served Acres/ 

Facility Distance (in thousands) 1000 Pop. 



Neigtibdrhood Recreation 
Gomplex 

Playgroand— play area and 

payed game courts: ^ _ j 

Playfield— sportsfield and 1/4 to 1/2 mile' 8-12 1.0 

parking area 

Recreation Center Building- 
building, playlot, senior 
citizen and crafts area 

Passive— picnicking and park 
area 



Community Recreation Complex 
CommunityCenter Building, 
playlot, play area, paved 
game courts, sportsfield, 
swimming pool, skating- 
dancing circle, special 
events area, senior citi- 
zens* passive park and 
picknicfcing, and parking 



1 mile 



vanes 



.5 to 1.0 



City^Wide Recreation and Parks 
Recreation park, amusement 
center (zoo, aquarium, etc. ) , 
sports center , Parks and 
Recreation Administration 
Center 



5 miles 



vanes 



5,0 



^Service radius varies according to population density as follows: 

49 persons/acre or less 1/2 mile (playf ields--l mile) 

50 persons/acre or more 1/4 mile (playfields— 1/2 mile) 

The abpyechart indicates a supary of proposed standards with the suggested 
components for each type of recreation complex^ At the neighborhood level ^ 
the individual components which comprise each major element, i.e^, playground, 
playfield* recreation center building and passive area, are shown. 

Source: Hational Park ^Recreation, and Open Sga€€ Standards , (Washington, 
B.e, : National Recreation and Park Association, June 1971). 
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Table 4. Standards for Qpea-Sbaee arid Recreation Aret^s-'Dade Coantv-^ -EObidda- 



Spatial Standards Site Size Seryice 

Ucres per 1 , Odd Standards Area Radius 

^rea Resident Population) (Acres) (Miles) 



Sub-Metropolitan 

Mini-Park 1 o"" less 0.25 

Neighborhood Park 1.25 5^ 0.5 

Conmunity Park 1-50 202 3.0 

Other Areas 1 -75 

total ^-SO 
Metropolitan 

Metropolitan Park 5003 

iMinimum— 2 additional acres for passive activity desirable. 
2Minimuni--10 additional acres for passive activity desirable. 
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NRPA Standards and Equity Concepts 



Essentially these standards reflect an equality concept of equity. 
Equality Is to be achieved by having the recbmrnerided number of park acres 
per liOOO persons. This will require more park land per square mile in 
densely. populated rieighborhbdds in order to achieve the recommended areage 
per 1,OQ0 persons. In sparsely populated rieighbdrhdddSi it will be diffi- 
cult to meet the recommendatidh that neigbborhdod parks be within 1/^2 mile, 
or less, of residents, without substantial ly exceeding the recdmmehded 
number of acres per 1,000 persons. Thus, the cdmbihatidn df_ acreage and 
distance standards may provide more park services for sparsely populated 
neighborhoods, which will tend to be middle and upper income neighborhoods. 
However, all neighborhoods are recorrmiended to meet or surpass minimum 
standards. _ The reccirmendations for special facil ities, in Table 2^ are 
framed in terms of one facility for a certain number of people, ranging 
from 1 per 500 for basketball courts to 1 per 50,000 for shooting ranges. 
Although distance recommendations are omitted, it is reasonable_to assume 
that a generally equal distribution among neighborhoods in the community 
is intended. 

Communities frequently modify the NRPA recommended standards. The 
modifications, however, seem to incorporate the basic elements of the NRPA 
recommendations--- so many acres per 1 ,000 persons within some specified 
distance of all residents^ The examples for Baltimore, Md., and Dade 
County (Miami)i Fla.^ in Tables 3 arid 4^ illustrate these modifications. 

Calculatidris of park acreage may be cdmplicated by similar services 
being available at facilities neither classified as parks. ridr urider the 
control of the parks department. Publ ic schddls and facilities serving 
private developments also provide recreation services similar to some of 
those available in public parks. Sizeable acreageand large numbers df 
facilities may_ be provided in these ways, especially in suburbs. Fairfax 
County, Va., has developed_the following method for calculating whether 
its local standard of 8.5 acres df cownuhi ty-serving park land has been 
met: 

"All land in public community parks^ 

Twenty-five acres of selected (large) county parks and district parks. 

dne-half of the grounds of existing elementary schools. 

No more than ten acresor half the land area of existing intermediate 
arid high schools, or 20 acres of developed secondary school sites^ 

No more than one-half the total df thecommunity-serving parkland in 
ari area of a rezoning can be composed of schodl land. 

While each acre of developed private recreatidri land will be cred- 
ited as prdvidirig corrinuriity park services, the acreage is only applied 
to the populatidri of the development which the private facilities support."^ 

We shduld ridte here that nothing is said in these standards about 
varying their applicabil ity because of interpretations of need, demand, 
preference^ or willirigness-td-pay. The basic concept manifested in these 
standards is equality as measured by the iriput df resdurces. It also is 
worth noting that many recreation activities are not tied to neighborhood 
parks. Programs, courses, and leagues usual ly are cdriceritrated at one 
place or a few places. If free transpbrtation is provided, inadequacies 
in park facilities in certain rieighbdrhdods can be alleviated. 
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pjfk Administi^ops Advocate Ecitiality 

Equality in parks distribation also seems to be^^ the standard most 
often espoused by park administrators. In fitlanta. Parks Director Theodore 
Hastroianni said that the aim there is equality in all neighborhoods. o 
In Fairfax County, Parks Director Joseph Bowns siad: "Low income neighbor- 
hoods get equal treatment. We don't do more there. "v An attempt is made 
to bring areas deficient in park acreage up to the county's standard, in 
eharlottesville, Va.* the norm was equal treatment. To the Richmond Parks 
Director, equity meant "equal access for all residents. In Houston and 
Detroit, the park administrators' equity standard was equal treatment for 
all neighborhoods.^ 

In the real world, as one might expect, distribution decisions are 
not so simple. For one thing, there is history to contend with. Parks 
Director Mastroianni in Atlanta said: "Atlanta had a history of^unequal 
parks distribution. White areas had good parks, black areas did not. 
When I came two years ago, I tried to reverse the priorities^ So^we 
started putting a lot of money into existing parks in black neighborhoods.^ 
Inner city areas, including those parts in which well-to-do residents lived, 
often have lacked parks historically. As time passed, low income residents 
frequently came to inhabit these areas. What was once an irritation to 
well-off residents who had recreational alternatives, can become a serious 
problem to low income residents as neighborhood succession occurs. History 
also has an effect through the donation of land for parks. Public bene- 
factors gave land where they had it. Distributional considerations were 
significant neither in the giving nor the receiving of jifts^of parkland. 
Hence, in many places, park distribution is skewed by _dint or benefaction, 
and administrators must decide at what price any maldistribution merits 
correction. Developing parks in already developed areas is no simple _ 
matter. The cost can be staggering and be carried out only at the addi- 
tional cost of relocation. Furthermore, some administrators contend 
that residents of developed neighborhoods may not want new parks. In_ _ 
Atlanta, Parks Director Mastroianni believes this to be the caser it^is 
difficult to locate a park in an existing neighborhood. People fear others _ 
will come in from outside and use it. People feel they are being encroached 
upon. They expect more ears, vandalism, and noise." Hence, the strategy 
in Atlanta is to put more facilities and equipment in existing parks to . 
equalize facilities and equipment distribution, while investing in regional 
parks nearby. 

In Fairfax County, Parks Director Downs said that residents of deve- 
loped neighborhoods do want more parks. One aim of the parks department^ 
is to bring each area up to minimum standards. However, the qrgamzati on 
of local government affects the decision rules. Parks in Fairfax^ are run 
fev a Park Board Authority, eight of whose members represent legislative _^ 
districts and are appointed by their legislators, with only two additional 
members named at-large. Within each legislative district, the norm is to 
locate new parks in areas below miniraufn standards. But a second ru e is 
to provide approximately equal amounts of capital funding for each legis- 
lative district, regardless of the relative need among distriqts. This 
is done both to get votes for capital construction.from^Park Board Author- 
ity members, and also to get votes from the general public, ^whose members 
vote on park development through their votes on^ parks bond issues. 
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Bemahds (repests, cbmplairi also are iriipbrtarit. Fairfax Gbtirity 
Parks Director Downs said requests were more important tfiari any other: 
single factor, including the standard of equal ity, in irifluehcihg parR 
locationdecisions^ InAtlanta, demands were noteworthy for dissuading 
administrators from proposing park_developments in existing n 
In Charlottesville, requests for facilities, including new parks, are 
given heavy consideration. Conversely, in the absence of neighborhood 
requests Charlottesville- s Parks Director was reluctant tqpropose park 

devel opment to equal i ze park di stri buti on • Thi s re] uc tance had three 

origins. The first is the memory of trying to locate a park ina neighbor 
hood, some of whose residents denounced the attempt, marshalling neighbor- 
hood opihidnagainstthe proposal. Thesecond is that there is a surplus 
of requests for facilities and parks. The third is a belief that it is 
appropriate for government administrators to respond to what people want. 

Finally, some park development occurs where there are few residents. 
Administrators in Atlanta and Fairfax were advocating park deyeldpment in 
undeveloped areas because some lands had outstaridirig topographic character 
istics for parks and because residential development was anticipated hear- 
by.^ During the development phase, then, these areas will tend to have 
more park acreage per 1,000 persons than other areas. 



DecTsioo-^ules- for the -bo c a ti bn of New Parks 

We asked park administrators in eight cities and one urban county to 
rank the following decision rules that could be used to determine the lo- 
cation of new paries: 

(1) A maximum distance standard is one important factor_ih determin- 
ing new park locations. New parks will be located to maximize the reduc- 
tion in the number of residences greater than this specified distance from 
the nearest neighborhood park. 

(2) Ah acreage and density factor is used to decide the location of 
new neighborhood parks. A standard of X acres per 1,000 residents is used 
Neighborhoods are ranked from most to least deficient in park acreage and 
the most deficient neighborhood receives first priority. 



(3) tow-iheome neighborhoods are given priority^ because residents 
of these neighborhoods have a greater need for public recreation. 

_{4) Neighborhoods with high rates of use of existing parks are given 
extra consideration. 

(5) Citizen requests are important. If residents have been vocal ^ 
their neighborhood may be given favorable consideration even if the area 
has sufficient park acreage based oh other criteria. 

(6) Sparsely populailed parts ofthe jurisdiction often are given 
priority when decisions about park location are made. This occurs because 
these are often areas of future growth and land suitable for parks can be 
purchased at more reasonable prices than elsewhere. 
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TaBle 1; Locating New Neighborhood Parks 

A ranking by park administrators of the factors that influence 
neighborhood park location decisions. 

Distance Density Income Use Requests Sparsely Council Donated 

7 3 4 5 6 7 : 8 



Atlanta 

Boston 

Charlotte 

Cleveland 

Fairfax 

Hartford 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

Rochester 



1 



Other 

9 



1 



4 
3 
3 
2 
1 



2 
1 

2 
1 

2 



4 
3 
4 



2 
6 



2 
1 

5 
2 
1 
6 
1 
3 
3 



5 
3 

1 

5 



3 
2 
6 
5 
3 



4,5 



Key: 1. Maximum distance standard 2. Acreage^and 
4. Use 5- Requests 6. Sparsely population 
prefers balance 8. Land donated 9. Other 



ity 3- Income 
7. Council 
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(7) Geographic balance is important inproposing locations for new 
hiighbdrhopd parks. The council * or boards that m^st approve development 
of hew. parks prefers that proposed new parks be distributed around the 
jurisdiction^ even to parts of the jurisdiction that are not deficient 

in park acreage based on other criteria. 

(8) The decision where to locate a new heighborhddd park is often 
beyond the control of the parks department. Parks often are located on 
land that_has been donated tothe city. In other cases^ land suitable 
for a public park is not available in some oarts of the jurisdiction. 



These rules usually will be considered in the preparation of a com- 
prehensive plan for the cbrmuhity and in preparing a capital program. In 
Table 1, the rules used to determine the location of new parks in the 
jurisdictions studied are listed, as reported by park administrators in 
each jurisdiction.*^ 

The most important rules for locating new parks in_the_co^ 
studied arethe maximum distance, acreage and density, and citizen request 
rules. Citizen requests are the most important factor in park location in 
Bdstdrii Fairfax^ and Pittsburgh, and are second most important in Cleveland. 
Maximum distance ranks first in Atlanta, Charlotte, and Rochester, and 
secdhd in Richmond. The acreage and density rule ranks, first in Hartford 
and Richmond and secdhd in four cities. The citizen requests rule is 
based oh demand as equity. The maximum distance and acreage and density 
rules Incorporate equality as equity. 

Availability of land suitable for the locatidh of a new park is also 
a consideration ih several cities* The Director of Parks and Recreation 
in Richmond noted that areas of high density which "heed" parks often don't 
have available space. Parks administratdrs in Charlotte mentidhed that 
some sites that qualify oh the basis of criteria such as maximum distance 
6n acreage and density are notsuitable because barriers (freeways ^ rail- 
road_tracks) inhibit access. There is another faetorthat affects park 
location. Until 1969, 98 percent of parkland ih Charlotte was ddhated to 
the city. Availability of land was cited as a consideration ihdecisidns 
about where to locate new parks in six of the nine jurisdictions studies. 



It is significant that low- income neighborhoods do hot receive. prior- 
ity in decisions about where to locate new parks. Need as equity plays no 
role in thedistributional process infour of the nine jurisdictlbhs. In 
Charlotte- the low-income ru'ie ranks thi^ Boston and Cleveland it 
ranks fourth, and in Pittsburgh it ranks fifth. 

It is useful to be exo'^icit about the decision niles that are empldy- 
r5c ih parks decisidn-makinq. The process of identifying the decision 
rcles cah be Initiated by the parks administrator, by a mayor or_city 
me^vrger, by council members, or perhaps by the budget director or plan- 
h^'^y director. Narrative statements about decision rules that are used, 
the nMsdhs fo^ the rules, and how these decision rules are related to 
conr:?i&cibns of iquity are neti<:'ed. Decision rules should be identified 
for - .bjects, s- ch as, what the basis on which: 

Func.:. i^re distributed tor facilities and equipment in existing 



2. Programs are distribated tb: playgrounds and recreation centers, 
espeeiany summer and after school playgrounds. 

3. Park maintenance efforts are distributed? 

Pa^ic l-ocation Decision Rul&s: — Summary 

Equal treatment in location of parks and facilities is the decision 
rule most often espoused by parks administrators. 

The parks administrators interviewed do not argue tha^^^^^ 
hoods should get favored treatment because of greater need or use. 

In practice, the rule of equality is pviated from 
nnP deviation occurs because of history, often from benefactors gifts, 
rieco^d deviation may occur because iJg-rolling among decision-makers 
nprnltSates the distribution pattern that history has presented. A third 
dIviltioS may occur because citizen requests are relied upon and requests 
arrnot^venly distributed. Fourth, planning for the^foture sometimes 
?elds to acquisition of prime park land in undeveloped areas, anticipating 
future needs. 

Each of these deviations constitutes :^ - ^^-:ion rule. If laj^j'f. 
offeredio? a pSblic park, accept it. 1. ^f^S^y 'r t^' 

politically convenient to distribute cun -''^Seraccept thfrule 

than to correct inequalities inherited fr. %yiatif4 eSuali^ 

of current equality and sacrifice the -^r as -talitv tJ b^ 

Sive priority to citizen demands; dev r^e . "^'^l^^ t^^l^rS rur 
respons^^e. "^Adopt subdivision.rules t^at -^Inf res e'nls bu' do not 
rent community standards for park acreage per ' ^'^^O .'^^^'^f"*^'„^V:.°H a 
iloose such rules retroactively on property owners in areas developed a 
short time, or T long time, before current standards were imposed. 

The important point to noteiis that equity concepts are implemented^ 
by decisiorru?!": Advocacy of an equity standard^ is an empty dream, unless 
it is backed up with decision rules to make it real. 
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Appendix A 
FAIRFAX COUNTY^ VA,^ MRK^UTHORItY 



FLAG RUN PARK QUESTIOWIA.I^i 



The Fairfax Gdunty Park Authority is about to begin planning for the future 
development of the Flag Run Park^ a nine (9) acresite. The site is bounded 
by Route 495 and North Springfield Subdivision. It is a stream valley with 
a small portion of open field. 

As a potential user of this park, we are interested in your ideas on how it 
can be developed to provide the type of recreational experience you and your 
corranunity desire. 

All suggestions will be considered in planning the paric and a public hearing 
will be held before the final adoption of the master plan by the Park Authority. 



1 . Your name and address ^ 

2. dumber of persons in family and their ages 

/ / / 1 I I I 



3- Which of the following facilities would be desirable in this park and be 
most used by you and your family? 

Yes^ No 

Tennis Courts — 

No Development : _ - —-- 

Apparatus Area (children 6-12) - — - 

Tot tot- (pre-school ) 

Picnic Area 

Nature Area :■. — - 

Open Play Field ..— 

Horseshoe and Shuffleboard Courts 

Multi-use Court 

4. Which facilities would ,jrou like to see developed first? Include any 
that were not mentioned in the above list. 



5. Should development be toward a passive area with walkways, benches, 
grass areas, trees and shrubs? Yes No 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. See Chapter 3 of William H. Lucy and "Kenneth R. HI aderikdi Equity 
amcLHpban Service Distribution, (Washington, DX.: National Training arid 
Development Service, 1978) i for a discussion of theory and findings about 
decision rules; and see Frank S. Levy, Arnold J. Meltsner, and Aaron _^ 
Wildavsky, lirban Oatcomes, (Berkeley: Uriiversity of California Press, 1974), 
for an analysis of the use of decision rules in providing local education, 
street, and library services in Oakland, Calif. 

2. Interview conducted June 30, 1976. 

3. Robert D. Buechner, ed., National Park^Recreati on, arid Op en Space 
Standards, (Washingtorii D.C.: National Recreation and Park Association, 
June 1971). Earlier reports on standards are cited on page 48. 

4. Ibid . , pp. 7-8; 

5. Preliminary version of "A Summary of the Standards and Criteria 
Used for the Planning of Public Facilities in Fairfax County^ Virginia." 
Public Facilities Branch, Office of Comprehensive Planning, Fairfax 
County, Virginia, May 1977, pp. B-5 and B-6. 

6. Interview conducted March 29, 1977. 

7. Iriterview cbriducted April 12, 1977. 

8. Interview cbriducted Jtirie 17i 1977. 

9. Kenneth R. Mladenka and K. g. Hill , "The Distribution of^UrBari 
Public Services: Parks and Libraries in Houston." Urban Affai^Quarterly , 
Forthcoming; and Bryan D. Jones, S. R^ Sreenberg, Clifford Kaufman, _ and 

J Brewi "Bureaucratic Response to Citizen Initiated Contacts: Enviror- 
mental Enforcement in Detroit," American Political Seia nce Review, forth- 
coming. 

10. These rankings of decision rules are based ori the Judperits of 
park department administrators ^ usually the judgments of the departnent 
head. The rarikirigs do riot reflect a formula used by administrators to 
make park location decisions. These declsioris are more ad hoc than a 

r^ Iking of decision rules may suggest. The ranking judgments by adminis- 
trators reflect their attempt to reflect on the deeisiori process they tend 
to follow arid to interpret the pattern, retrospectively, as tending to fol- 
low the ranking of decision rule influences reported here. 
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CHAPTER 3. METHODdLOGY 
FOR ANALYZING URBAN SERVICE DISTRIBUTION 



The purfJose of this chapter is to present a framework for analyzing 
urban service distribution. Service analysis should be related to the 
objectives of each service. The indicators uSed in analysis also should 
be related to conceptions of equity, giving these conceptions of equity 
operational meaning that administrators, other local officials, and citi- 
zens can use in judging whether service distribution is appropriate. An . 
essential aspect of the service analysis framework is that it stresses the 
use of multiple indicators of service characteristics. Single indicators 
are not adequate to describe any service. A set of indicators always 
should be selected. 



Categories of Analysis 

The first problem that an analyst confronts is how to measure services. 
Indicators mUst be Selected. These indicators should be related to the 
objectives, that the Service is intended to meet. Services have more than 
one objective. For exaraplii the objectives of park services can be des- 
cribed as being to provide a variety of leisure activities for all citi- 
zens which are enjoyable, accessible^ aesthetically appealing, and safe. 
Indicators that are relevant to measuring enjoyment may not adequately 
measure accessibility and accessibility indicators will not adequately 
measure safety. Thus, a number of indicators will be needed tc cover all 
the objectives. 

Each service has one or more social coriditidns to which it is applied. 
Some of these conditions should be referred to in the Statement of service 
objectives. With the social condition leisure time* the need to provide 
places and activities to deal with the condition and the most desirable 
ftieans of doing so is not as clear as with some other semces. The fact 
that use of park services is discretionary complicates the measurement of 
service adequacy, making the anal ysi^s of service effectiveness a more sub- 
jective process than with many other services. 

A service delivery framework should be used to help identify specific 
indicators for each Sf-rvice. The framework proposed here has several uses. 
It dirscts atteni-iort tc several stages of the service process. It forces 
tK« analyst to .-onsVdar the consequences of the service. It stresses per- 
foi^anee, in sdoJr.ion to encompassing workload measure's. 

For eveo urban service, resotipees are required. In systems model 
terms, r??bure?s cQiimibhly are referred to as inputs. The service delivery 
framswor:. is diagrammed in Figure 1. Examples of types of service indica- 
tors are shown in Table 1, Resources are money, personnel, facilities, 
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Figure 1. Service Anal^vs is Framework 

Eacft service has ob.iectives^ 
involving 

Serving D0Pu1at4w and influencing social conditions 

. by using 

Resources 

(Expenditures, personnel, facilities, equipment) 
and engaging in 

A^vities^ 
(time frequency and duration) 
having 

fiesuJ ts 

(direct consequences— intended and unintended-- 
arid especially use of services— amount, rate, 
and reasons) 

and leading to 
Impacts 

(changes in social conditions) 
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Table 1. Examples of Service Indicators 



Data for spec'^'fic indicators and impacts of resources^ 
activities, results are obtained by gathering field 
data about services and facilities and by conducting 
surveys of citizens. 

Resources Expenditures ($ per 1,900 persons or 100 households, 

such as neighborhood park expenditures per 1,000 persons) 

Personnel (number of parks personnel per 1,000 
population) 

Equipment (playground swings per 100 children 12 
and under) 

Facilities (neighborhood park acres per 1,000 residents) 

Art i vities Frequency (hours swimming pools are open per week) 

Duration (not important for park services) 

Results Intended consequences (resident satisfaction with park 

services) 

Unintended consequences (complaints about harrassment in 
neighborhood parks) 

Use of services by amount (humber of swimmers per day, 
number of park users per week) 

Use of services by rate (number of swimmers per 1^,000 persons) 

Use of services by reasons {percentage of persons not using 
a park because of anxiety about their personal safety when 
using the park) 

Impacts^ Changes in social conditions (partially identifiable using 

experimentation or elaborate and complex calculations) 
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and equipment. A useful measure of resources often is expenditures^ 
expenditures for playground personnel , for park maintenance^ for special 
jDrdgrams. In the case of parks, indicators of facilities will be especially 
important. How many acres of playgrounds and parkland per 1 ,Q00 persons 
are available? How many tennis courts , how many ball fields i how many 
swimming pbols^ how many swings and slides are available? 

The activities of the urban service system are the ways in which the 
resources are used. Citizens swim, play baseball, and picnic. Activities 
are sbmetiraes referred to as processes in systems model terms. Activities 
are more difficult to measure than are resources. They involve motion, 

change, action. They do not stand still. There is no evident way to 

measure the activity of giving instruction in arts and crafts, or swimming 
lessons, or playing baseball. Analysts of parks services are likely to be 
able to go no farther than to measure frequency and duration, e^g. how 
many hours are swiping pools open each week, how many hours per week are 
there of supervised playground recreation. 

Results are what happens as a direct consequence of activities of the 
service delivery system. Result indicators are essential in measuring the 
extent to which service objectives are being achieved. How many people 
have used the imming pool? How many peopi believe the parks are satis- 
factory in size, location, facilities, maincenance, and safety? These 
measure results of the service. It is important to note that results are_ 
not always intended. Objectives usually are not achieved completely. With 
discretionary services like parks, use of facilities may be low^due to in- 
adequate size, location, facilities, maintenance, and safety. ■ Analysts 
should try to include indicators of unintended, as well as of intended, 
consequences. 

Surveys of citizens may be used to obtain information about the results 
of services Qpihibhs may be the best information .available about some 
results of services. Bata on park usage in non-supervised open areas usually 
will not be gathered by park personnel. People can be asked how often they 
use particular parks. They alio can be asked whether they know of the exi s- 
tence of certain facilities or programs in parks. The rate at which people 
use parks may be influenced by whether they feel safe when using the park. 
Their responses will help identify reasons for use and non-use of facilities 
and programs. 

The impact of a service can be defined as the difference between results 
qiven the existence of the service and the conditions that would exist in 
the absence of the service. This difference is very difficult to identify. 
It is apparent when one talks about the contrast between ':i.e presence and 
absence of a service that the impact of the service probably is great, al- 
though estimating the impact accurately is difficult. 
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Operatlbhalizirig Cehceptiohs of Eqtiity 

Each category of analysis- resdurcies * actiyitlesj and results- can 
be ijsed to analyze the pattern of service distribution. The service 
distribution pattern may vary depending upon the category of analysis t 
and the indicator Within each category^ that is used. For examples park 
resources, as measured by acres of edmmunity-serving parkland, might be 
distributed so that every heighbdrhobd met or surpassed an accepted stan- 
dard, such as f've, or eight, or ten, acres per 1 ,000 persons. In addi- 
tion to variation in park acreage above the accepted standards there 
might be additional variation in activities, such as number of hours of 
supervised playground recreation, number of hours of swimming, and so on, 
whether due to variationinpersonnel expenditures or to variation in 
availability of these resources^ Results might vary as well. Usage 
could be greater in areas having less park acreage and fewer hbursof 
specialized services, perhaps due to persons there having fewer recrea- 
tion options. 

Earlier, five conceptions o-T equity were described briefly. These 
are equity based on equality, need, demand, preference, and willingness- 
tb-pay. The categories of analysis (resources, activities, and results) 
described hire can be used to give concrete meaning to these equity 
cbneepts. The importance of making equity concepts concrete can be 
illustrated with equity as equality. Equity as equality could mean that 
equal resources per capita should be provided. For park::, this could 
mean that each neighbbrhbbd shbuldreceive the same number of acres of 
conmunity-serving parkland per 1,000 persbns. Equity as equality also 
could mean that equal activities per capita should. be provided. For 
parks, this could mean that each neighborhood should receive the sarfle 
number of hours of supervised suimier playground recreation per 1 ^000 
residents. Equity as equality alsb could mean that equal results per 
capita should be provided. For parks, this could mean that persons in 
each neighborhood should be equally satisfied with the safety, maintenance, 
and facilities in their neighborhood parks. 
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Self-Evaluation Questions 

1. What are the main components of, arid the relationships within, 
the Service delivery i'ramework suggested for guiding the selection of 
indicators? 

2. Befine Service resources, activities, and results. 

3. What is the definition of service impacts? Why are impact indica 
tors difficult to identify and use? 

4. How are categories of indicators related to conceptions of equity 
Cite some examples for equity as equality. 
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CHAPTER 4. HOW TO ANALYZE THE DISTRIBUTION OF PARKS 



Tnepurpose of analyzing the distributipn of parks is to assist local 
public officials in making judgments about the equity of parks distribu- 
tion. Equity judgments involve opinions about values and opinions about 
facts. In this chapter^ we are cdncerned with facts. HoWi specifically^ 
should parks distribution be described? What are the important indicators? 
It is essential to think about the objectives of park services. It is 
essential to consider the utility of multiple indicators, gathering data 
for indicators of resources, activities, and results^ It is essential to 
focus oh what is most important; And it is essential to settle oh Indi- 
cators that_are manageable, indicators that are not too complicated nor 
too costly during the data gathering process. 

Which indicators are practical, and_which are most useful , will vary 
from place to place. Local officials need to make_their own judgments 
about which indicators best fit local needs. The ones presented here are 
those we think most generally useful. At the end of this chapter, we sug- 
gest which of the indicators presented seem indispensable. 



Indicators 

To analyze the distribution of park services, indicators are needed 
for resources^ activities^ and results. Resource indicators are most 
important. How much of what is available to citizens iscrucial, since 
citizens choose whether to use it or not. Here we will suggest some of 
the indicators that seem to us most useful. The ways of using them, the 
means of gathering them^ and some caveats about their limitations will be 
presented. Seme of the most important indicators for parks invplve an 
ihteraetibh between indicators of resources and results. Expenditures, 
acreage, and facilities (resource indicators) are important indicators 
when matched with potential users-- residents in the service area. They 
become additionally important when matched with actual ^sers (result indi- 
cators). This interaction between indicators of resources and results 
will be reflected in Table 1, when indicators are listed which combine 
elements of Both resources and results. 



These indicators are suggested for use in comparing neighborhoods. 
The first question to be answered is: Who is getting more than others? 
The questions thatfollow are^Wfiy?__What, if anything, should be done 
about it? How? When? Methods of designating neighborhoods and for 
identifying population variables are discussed in Chapter 5. The questions 
concerning what should be done about service patterns one believes to be 
inequitable are discussed in Chapter 6 on "Change Strategies." Here we 
will examine the merits of, and problems with, the indicators suggested 
for use in analyzing park service distribution. 




Table 1. loatcators for Anal vzing^Japic-SerYiiig- Distribution 



Qbjectives: Provide a variety of leisure activities for Jll citizens which 
are enjoyable, accessible, aesthetically appealing, and safe. 



indicators 5y 
ttieasurefflent category 



Data collection source 
and brocedUre 



Resources 

Acres of neighborhood parks/ 
', ,006 residents 

Acres of comnunity-serving parks/ 
1 .Odd residents 

Numbers of facilities (e.g. ball fields, 
tennis courts, swings, slides, and 
so on) /I iOOO residents 

Numbers of residents more than x miles 
from parks (by type) and from 
facilities/1,000 residents 

Capital expenditures/resident 

Operating expenditures/resident 



Capital expenditures/user 
Operating expenditures/user 



Number of facilities (by type)/l,000 
users 



Dept. records and updated census 
(same for other population 
indicators) 

Dept. records 



Dept. records 



Dept. records, draw service 
radius, use block data 



Dept. records 

Dept.- records (requires time 

allocation for mobile employees 
and equipment). 

Dept. records and field observa- 
tions 

Dept. records and field observa- 
tions 

Dept. records and field observa- 
ti bns 



ftctiviti es 

Minutes of operation (facilities)/ 
resident 

Minutes of supervised recreation/ 
resident 



Dept. records 
Dept. records 
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Minutes of programs (5y type)/ 
resident 

Minutes of operation (facilities)/ 
user 

Results 

Attendance per 180 liours of operation 
(by type of facility)/! ,000 
residents 

Number of_ users of conmunity-serving 
parks/l ,000 residents 

Citizen rating of park services 
overall 

Citizen rating of safety, cleanliness, 
and maintenance by park and 
facility 



Dept. records 
Dept. records 

Dept. records or field 
observations 

Field observations 

Citizen survey 

Citizen survey 
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Besotirce Iridieators 

The basic standards recommended by the National Recreation and Park 
Association, and frequently adopted with modification by local parks^de- 
partmehts, concern the number of park acres per 1,008 residents and the 
number of residents more than x miles from parks. For whatever service 
radius is selected for a particular type of park for a community s own 
circumstances, a circle should be drawn around each park. It will be ^ 
obvious which areas are not within the service radius. Estimates of the 
number of people outside the circles should be calculated. By working 
from U.S. Census Bureau Block Statistics^ and using updates from the_ 
planning department on population changes that have occurred, ^estimates 
that are accurate enough for this purpose can be obtained. Similarly, 
the population within each circle can be summed from updated census block 
data, to determine whether the population exceeds or is less than the ^ _ 
amount that would equal the standard selected for number of park, acres per 
1 000 residents. There are advantages in treating neighborhood^ parks as 
a separate category, and then conducting a second analysis of all community- 
serving parks combined. For the community-serving park category, it seems 
appropriate to us to include schools and private facilities serving devel- 
opments, using the Fairfax County approach, discussed in Chapter 2, or a 
variation bh it. 

Capital expenditures and operating expenditures also should_be com- 
puted per resident. These indicators get at current park expenditures, 
whereas the park acreage and location indicators profile part of a commun- 
ity's park history. Refinements of these indicators may be useful .Young 
people use park services more than older people. A survey of citizens in 
Washington, D.C., in 1972 revealed that about 72 percent of the visits to 
city parks were by individuals 19 and under. The presence of residents 
aqe 0 to 19, therefore, could be used as an indicator of need. Compari- 
sons could be made in either of two ways. First, comparisons of acreage, 
faeilities, and expenditures could be made in terms of 1,000 (or 188} 
persons 19 and under. Second, comparisons could be^based on actual use, 
that if 72 percent of the park users in one neighborhood were 19 and 
under and 56 percent in another neighborhood Were 19 and^ under, ^then com-^ 
parisons cduld be made in terms of dollars spent^fdr children in one neigh- 
borhood (assume 72 percent of total expenditures) with^the amount spent in 
another neighborhood (assume 56 percent of total expend! turesL to arrive 
at separate estimates of dollars spent per capita (or per hOOO or 100 ^ 
persons) for those 19 and under and also expenditures for those over 19. 

This refinement points toward the importance of relating facility 
availability to actual use. It is worthwhile to cdmpute^the relationship 
between capital expenditures, operating expenditures, and the number of 



facilities per user. In some neiqhborhoods use may be heavy, and^in others 
it may be light. These data al so" record use by persons who do_ not liv| in 




vice provision. Comparisons of expenditures with use combine indicators 
of resources and results. 
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Variat 'jh in i:h2 firidi -r? ihat are possible using these methods is 
illustrateo be*! ok 



Tabl e 2 . i^nm^ j O fiet^ati^^ S x^^en ditur es by 



Neighboirhood 1 



Neighborhood 2 



Per 1 iOOO residents 



$6*0Q0 



$6,000 



Per 1 iOOO residents 19 and tjndi:r 



20,000 



24,000 



Per 1,000 users 



2,000 



4,000 



What does Table 2 describe? First, the same number of dollars were 
spent per 1^009 residents. Second, the dollars spent for persons 19 and 
under varied because the percehtage of the population ig^rjtfunder in the 
two neighborhoods differed. Third, _use was much heavier in Neighborhood 1 
than in Neighborhood 2 so that twice as many dbllars_were spent per user 
in Neighborhood 2 as in Neighborhood 1 . One can infer that per capita 
equality is the standard of equity that is employed. Use ^^r^ demand, 
so this pattern is not consistent with equity based on demand. 

Table 2 illustrates the importance of taking results, in this case 
use, into account. Operating expenditures is aviable place to make adjust- 
ments. Park acreage is relatively fixed. Equipment and facilities are 
subject to some manipulation. Operating expenditures offer the greatest 
oppdrtuhities for change in response to varying use patterns. Adjustments 
in operating expenditures, however, may go only a short distance toward 
meeting needs for park services, changes in acreage and facilities gener- 
ally having greater effect. 



Activities 

Indicators of activities are not very important for park services. 
The activities of maintaining^ supervising, instructing, and. the like, 
that park employees engage in cannot be measured directly. Fdrpurposes 
of analyzing service distribtttioh, the most useful indicators of activities 
are thehours (or minutes) for which park services are available. We sug- 
gest jndjcatbrs for hours of operation of facilities, hours of supervised 
recreation, and hours of programs. _The most impbrtaht of these probably 
are hours of operation of facil i ties- that is^ hours that facilities are 
available for public use._ As with resource indic^ators, these can be cal- 
culatedfor the entire population of_residents, for an age group- such as 
those age 0 to_l9, and for users of the facilities. _The hours that facili- 
ties are open probably will tend to be similar_throughout the jurisdiction 
by type of facility. However, the hours of operation in relation to popu- 
lation and in relation to the number of users probably will vary greatly. 

Hdurs^ like operating expenditures, permit some i'lexibility. Jf some 

neighborhoods have heavy use during available hours of operation, additional 
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hours can be -added.. Gbmparlson of hours (P'-.^'inutefi^f *^"f^P^S^l??^«^ 
result bSieHted indicator of activities; Again, a *able wil he p^illus- 
trate the importance of comparing minutes with use, as well as with ser- 
vice area population. 




Table 3. 



Neighborhood 1 Neighborhood 2 

Per resident 0.24 (10,000) 0.24 (10.000) 

Per resident 19 and under 0.96 (2.500) 9.86 (3.000) 

Per user 2.40 (1.000) 1.69 (1.500) 

Both neighborhoods have 10. OQO residents. Both pools a[e open_40 
hoars per week. Or 2.400 minutes per week. In both "eighborhopds, there 
are 0.24minutes Of pool operation per resident per^week. In Neighbor^^^^ 
1 there are 2,500 residents age 19 and under. In Neighborhood_^2. there 
are 3.000 residents age 19 and under. There is a difference, therefore^ 
in^the numbir o? minutes of operation per resident 19 and under per week, 
d 95 in Neighborhood 1 and 0.80 in Neighborhood J. The "'^'"ber of users 
also varies, 1^000 per week in Neighborhood 1 and 1.500 per week^in Neigh- 
borhood 2. The minutes Of Operation, then, is 2,40 per user^in Neighbor- 
hood 1 and 1.60 per user in Neighborhood 2. a ratio of 3 to 2. Each mea- 
surement fields a different picture. The relevance of •"^""^^"g "^e, as 
well as the population of the service area, is evident. Again one can in- 
fir that per capita equality is the standard of equity that is ernployed 
Denand is not the basis for equity judgments, because use is an indicator 
Of demand and use is unequal. 

The significance of these data depends on additional information. _ 
This ineludls whether either swimming pool's capacity is over-extended 
by the amount of use it receives, whether hours of operation can^be_ex- 
tendedi Whether use was greater than normal, perhaps because ofhotter 
wlatfier ?hln usual . and so on. That is. the existence of an inequa ity 
bised on use patterns neither makes it apparent that a remedy is called 
for nor does it automatically tell one what the best remedy is. 
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Results 

Indicators of results are difficult to obtain. The objectives we 
described for Pa?k slr^ices calls for lei sure^activi ties that are enjoy- 
able! accessible, aesthetically appealing, and safe. Accessibility is 
directly measurable with indicators of service characteristics, /he ^ 
foundation for resource analysis is readily available Jn terms of acrea^^ 
and distance. Whether services are enjoyable anaaestheteally appealing 
lubstantially depends upon the perceptions of citizens, although hopefully 
?here tend to be reasonable relationships between these perceptions and 
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the characteristics of parks. Frequency of use of parks, of course, is 
related to ehjbymehti but it also itiay be related to the number of alter- 
natives one has. Safety can be measured objectively^ using accident re- 
cords and crime statistics. _But more important, perhaps^ is the percep- 
tions people have of park safety and how these perceptions affect their 
rates of use and the enjoyment they experience. 



_ These observations introduce the reser/ations we have about. relying 
upon indicators of park service results- Still, we believe results indi- 
cators for parks to be useful for assessing the effectiveness of park 
services and also useful for comparing the distribution of park services 
among neighborhoods for the purpose of assessing the equity of park distri- 
bution. Use data have added importance in that they take into account_the 
fact that some residents do not rely on the park nearest to their residence, 
instead traveling elsewhere in the community. 

.the usage of parks and park facil ities is important. Parks are of 
little value if they are not used. The use of parks in relation to park 
acreage,, facil ities i and hours of operation was discussed above under cate- 
gories of indicators of resources and activities. Another way of looking 
at usage is in relation to the number of residents of the park service 
area. Indicators of this type are: 

Attendance per 100 hours of operation (by type of facility)/ 
1 ,000 residents; and 

Number of users of coimiuni ty-serving parfcs/1 ,000 residents. 

It IS of some interest to know the frequency with which the service 
area^^s population is using park services. High usage in relation to numbers 
of residents_does hot accurately measure park service effectiveness , _ This 
indicator also measures the demand of residents for park services. In 
adding perspective about residents' demand for services, use data may be 
helpful in combination with resource and activity indicators. Consider 
the following possible pattern. 

Table 4. Selected- Indicators of Park Service Resources, Activities, 



and Jtesalts 

lieighborhQod- 1 Neighborhood 2 

Acres of community-serving 6 6 

parks/1,000 residents 

Meekly minutes of swimming pool 0.24 0,24 

operation/resident 

Weekly minutes of swimming pool 2.40 1.60 

operation/user 

Number of weekly users of community- 80 180 
serving parks/1 ^000 residents 
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Both heighbbrhddds have the same number ef acres. of commum ty-serving 
parks per 1 ,G0G residents and weekly minutes of swimming pool operation 
per resident. Neighborhood 1 has 2.40 minutes of weekly swi_mming pooKoper- 
ation per user compared with only 1.60 minutes per user in Neighborhood 2, 
indicating a much higher rate of use in Neighborhood 2. The difference^in 
the number of weekly users of community-serving parks per 1,000 residents 
is even greater, 80 in Neighborhood 1 and 180 in Neighborhood 2. Though 
the resorce distribution is similar, the use of park services is much 
greater in Neighborhood 2 than in Neighborhood 1. Local officials must 
decide in this case whether the appropriate equity standard is equal dis- 
tribution of resources per resident or per user. A compromise position 
would be to distribute physical facilities based on residents, but to dis- 
tribute operating funds and hours of operation on the basis of use. 

l ow rates Of usage do not necessarily indicate J oW need for service. 
Three other possibilities are: 1) Residents may prefer faci 1 i ties that are 
not available, e.g. tennis courts instead of ball fields, a swimming-pool 
instead of a picnic area; 2) Services offered may be of such low quality 
that residents choose not to use them; 3) Residents may want to use park_ 
services offered but be deterred by the belief that the parks are not safe. 

Local officials will learn which, if any, of these possibilities^apply 
only if residents tell them. The systematic way of gathering this infor- 
mation is to conduct citizen surveys. User surveys are helpful in finding 
why users come and from where they come. Nonusers also must _ be contacted 
to determine why they choose not to use park services, To^aid administra- 
tors in making equity judgments, it is especial ly important to learn what 
use citizens make of the park nearest to their residence. Close proximity. 
Within community standards, means little tr residents if they do^not use a 
park under current conditions but would use it if conditions, under^the ^ 
control of the parks department or other community agencies, were cha'-iged. 
Opinions should be gathered about park facilities, safety, cleanliness, 
hours of operation, and helpfulness of personnel. A sample questionnaire 
is presented in Appendix B to this chapter. The responses will be very 
helpful in assessing the importance of proximity of residents^to actual 
use of parks. In thi<^ way the data are relevant to equity judgments based 
on equity as equality ;3y eliciting preferences, they add perspective to 
demand (use) of data.- 

Opinions about service quality should not be taken as accurately re- 
presenting objective conditions for comparative purposes. For example, 
if respondents in Neighborhood 1 criticize the lack of cleanliness in 
their neighborhood park, and respondents in Neighborhood^2^praise clean- 
liness in theirs, a number of explanations may apply. J) Cleanliness 
may vary as reported. 2) Expenditures per acre for maintenance may be ^ 
similar! but varying usage and/or cl eanliness habits by users^^^^ 
for different cleanliness conditions. 3) Respondents in Neighborhood 1 
may expect to receive inferior services , and therefore, they may report 
services as being inferior. 4) Categories such as very good, good, _ fair, 
and poor are so indefinite that there is no way to^be confident that res- 
pondents are applying the categories consistently to similar conditio^ 
5j Respondents in certain neighborhoods may be dissatisfied with park 
services in general, with some particular aspect of park services, or 
with services in general, and may give generally low ratings to each 
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aspect of park services, even though cleanliness may be cbmparable i^ 
neighborhood parks receiving dissimilar ratings. These possible explana- 
tions suggest that administrators should press for interpretations of 
differences, bo ci tizen^ responses match whatever objective service data 
are available? How do field supervisors interpret the findings? What 
type of response should the different findings be given, e.g. changethe 
cdhditidhs themselves, provide additional information for respondents, or 
treat the responses as symptoms of another cause and try to treat the cause? 



Recorrmendatibns for Data Gathering 

1 Indicators of resources are the most impdrtarit type df indicators for 
analyzing the distribution of park services. _They are the type of indica- 
tors ew»3;tbmarily recommended by the National Recreation and Park Association 
They have the great advantage of being easy to gather arid to work with. 
The most useful indicators of resources seem to us to be: 

1. Acres of cormiuriity-serving park larid/l,Q0O residents 

2. Number of residents more than 1/2 mile from a neighborhood park 

3. Number of facilities (by type)/r,G00 residents 

4. Number of facilities (by type) /I ,000 users 

5. Operating expenditures/resident (or user) 

These iridicatdrs get at accessibility of parks and facilities to users. 
They deal with the cumulative history of the community (areas of community- 
servirig park larid^ number of residents more than 1/2 mile from a neighbor- 
hood park, number of facilities per 1 ,000 residents) . They take density 
(indicators 1 arid 3) iritb accouriti as well as distance (indicator 2) . They 
relate facilities to use (no. 4)._ Hericei they iricdrporate a result (use) 
with a resource for ari iridicator fdr which data cari be gathered easily, 
either because fees are collected, as with swimmirig pddls^ dr because vi- 
sual observation is easy, as with tennis courts. Annual expenditures 
(no. 5) per resident or user also are takeriirito accdUrit. Residerit data 
are readily available, arid for somefacilities, user data will be avail- 
able making_user comparisons feasible. Experiditure data provide a check 
on currerit practices, supplementirig cumulative history indicatdrs . Another 
useful way to take recent experience into account is to compute data fdr 
these iridicators for five years earlier, or three years, thereby gaining 
perspective on the trend in distribution. Current iriequalities in park 
acreage and facilities are less important if the trend is toward reducing 
disparities. 

Indicators of results are useful^ _But_they are difficult, arid costly, 
to gather. The benefits from havirig the data may not merit the effort of 
collecting it. Certainly it is less important than resource data. The 
resource analysis should be conducted first. Iz may raise questions that 
result data would help answer. The most generally useful result data seem 
to us to be: 
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Number of users of community-serving park/1,000 residents 

eitifsh reasons for non-use of the park nearest their residence 

If th(^ number of users of parks is low per 1,000 residents, a defi- 
ciency on a resource indicator may not warrant a costly remedy. If use 
of a park is low, the reasons may be ascertained by a citizen survey in 
which reasons for non-tise are determined. Because some reasons for non- 
use can be chanced with expenditures for facilities and operations witb-^ 
in existing parks, correcting problems uncovered in this way may be fairly 
easy. Therefore, the information gathered will tend to be useful for 
decision-making. 



HOW to Relate^rvice^^fldicators to Equity Concepts 

these indicators should be used in making judgments whether various 
equity standards have been met satisfactorily. The three most useful 
equity concepts are equality, need, and demand. To make judgments about 
equality, service indicators should be compared with population indicators 
(per capita, per 100 and per 1,000 residents) and age indicators (persons 
under age 18, for example). To make judgments about need, service^in-d'ca- 
tors should be compared With general need indicators such as mean hou'^ng^ 
valu*^ or income. To make judgments about demand, service indicators should 
be compared with use data. These relationships are illustrated below in 
Table 5. 

Table 5. Rel ating Park Service Indicates to Eguit^ y Concepts 
Equal ity 



Acres of community- serving park land/1,000 residents 

Number of residents by neighborhood more than 1/2 mile from a neichhnr- 
hood park 

Number of facilities (by type)/l,ee0 residents 
Operating expenditures/1 ,000 residents 

Citizen reasons for non-use of the park nearest their residence 
Heed 

^cres of cormiunity- serving park land/index chat includes mean housing 
value or income as one variable^ 

Number of residents by neighborhood more than 1/2 mile from a neighbor- 
hood park/mean housing value or income 

Number of facilities (by type)/index that includes r.ean housing value 
or income as one variable 

27G 
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Need (cdritinlled) 

OjDerating exnenditures/index that Includes mean housing value or inc 
as one variable 

Citizen reasons for non-use of the park nearest their residerr:e/mean 
housing value or income 

I ^nd 

Acres of cc inunity-servihg park land/1 ,980 users 
Number of facilities (by typej/lsOOO users 
Operating expenditures/1 ,000 users 

Number of usars of cc'^^Tiuni ty-serving parks/1 , 000 residents^ 



^ These relationships also can be described for persons 
under age 18. Calculations can be made per 1,000 
re^iden-*"^ or per 100 residents. If residents live 
within chf. service area of more than one park, assign 
them to only one park^ the park closest to them unless 
separated by a barrier. Do not count residents twice; 
double counting Will invalidate all the calculations. 

2The index also probably should include a population 
and ah agc^ variable. For examples_of hdW to construct 
indices, see Chapter 6 Management Strategies. 

3lf data about all types' of users of parks are not avail- 
able, limit the analysisr, to users of programs and faci- 
lities where counts of users are made. 
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Footnotes 



*For further explanation of this methodsee Donald Fisk and 
Cynthia A. L^n'-^r Equal ity of bistributidn of Recreation Services: A 
Case Study r l iiashingtdh , D.C. : Urban Institute, 197411 

^Useful discussions, and versions of citizen surveys for recreation 
can be-found In Kenneth_Webb and Harry P. Hatry , Obtaining Citizen— Feedbacks 
The Applic atio n 0 ^ Citizen ^uy^ (Washington, D,C,: 

The yrban_ Institute, 1973} , and Harry Ha try, and Diana Dunn, Measuring the 
If f ectiveiiess^ 4.oc^T_^overn«nent Serv 1 ces : Recreati on , (Washington, O.C. : 
The Urban Institute, 1971). 
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PARK AND PLAYGROUND QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Complete this form for each publie recreational facility in the city. 
Include recreation centers i parfes, playgrounds * and 
public school playgrounds if open to the public. Also 
include private facilities that serve housing developments.) 

1. Narhe of facilit y 

2. Type of facility (park* recreation center, playground, public school 
facil ity) . , , , . 

3. Street address of facility 

4. Days and hours of operation 

5. total hours open oer wee k 

6. Park acreage , 

7. Annual attandanee . - 

8. How is attendance measured (estimate, exact count* etc.1 

9. Annual budget expenditures for latest year available 

19. Number of full-time city employees^ assigned to facility (calculate sep- 
arately for year-round and for summer help) 

11. H'mber of part-time city employees ass-'gned to facir'ty (calculate sep- 
arately for year-round and for summer helo) 

12. Number and type of special recreational programs and activities offeree 
at facility each year. Describe in detail. 



13. Number of picnic tables^ 

14. Number of restrooms 
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15. Amount arid tyjae of playground equipment__ 
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16. Number of baseball, softbaH, and rootball fields 

17; Number of tennis, basketball, and volleyball courts 

18. Number of swimming pools. Indicate type and size of pool 



19. Year facility was established. 



-CO',* 
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APPENblX B 
Parks Survey 

Street address 

1. What parte do members of your household use most often? 
Why? , 



2. What park "Is closest to your residence? 

Don't know . 



2a. How many times have members of your household used the park nearest to 
your residence in the last 30 days? 

IQ times or more 1 to 5 times 



S to 16 times Not at all 



2b. What other community park have members of your household used in the 
last 30 days? 

3, On the average during June, July, and August, how many times a week do 
members of your household use a park or playground? 

^5 or more days a week Z da^ i, a week 



^4 days a week ^1 day a week 

- - 3 days a week Usually not at all 

B oh ' t know 

4. For the park that is closest to you, how would you or your household 
members rate it? 

Very _ _ Don't 

Name of Park Characteristics ^od Good -F^Ur - Poor —Know- 



lype or raci nnes 
Hours of 




nnpratibh 




Cleanliness 


Condi tipnof 




^eeu^^mant 






Amount of 




space 
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Name of ^ark 



Don't 

^haractifistics — §ood- - Good Fai r Poor Knovt;. 

Attitude and 
helpfulness of 

personne l . — 

Cost of using 



4aci 1 i ties 



Overall Tl^tinq 



(These questions can be asked for any ?ac^1^Jy tf*^! ^^J^^^C s 
hold's residence or which household members have used during the last 30 days.) 

The next question is to be asked if household members did not use the nearest 
pakrk within the last 30 days.) 

5 Would you give the reasons why you or members of your household did not 

^ during the last 30 days. 

(name of park nearest resiaence) 

(Indicate response by check mark.) Name of Par k 



a. Doesn't have facilii..es we like 

b. Too far away — — 

c. Do not feel safe there ' — — 

d. Do not like the other users- : ■ — — 

e. too cro\« — ■ 

f . TOO di fl . CO get there — „___ — - ■ 

g. Not clean or well maintained - , 

h. We were too busy . " 

1. We don't like to do things In any park 

j. Use of facilities essts too much —— 

k. Other (specify) — 

(These questions can be asked for any f?.c11ity that is near the household's 
residence. ) 

6 How do members of your household get to the^^rk nearest your residence? 

>^ 

(name of park) 
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Mother FUbs^ CMIdren 



walk 

b bicycle 
private car 

cither (specify) 

7i How do members of your household v,et to the park they use most often? 
(Put name of park under household mem!'-=irs.) 

Mother Father Children 



walk 
bicycle 
private car 
bus 

other (specify) 

8. What park facilities (playground with swings andslides, picnic areas, 
ball fields, tennis courts, swimming pool) do you and members of your 
household use most often? (Number in rank order if list more than one,) 

Mother 

Father - - - 

Children (1) -Ufaqe) 

(2) Uqe) 

(3) iml — 

9. Are there any changes in park locations, facilities^ or activities that 
would improve the usefulness of public parks for your household? 

Yes N o - Don*t kno w No opinion - 

If yes, what additions or changes would you make? 



EKLC 
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CHAPTER 5. GEOGRAPHIG ANALYSIS OF PARK DiSTRIBUTI0N 



Geoqraphic analysis of service distribution should precede judgments 

about the appropriateness of a distribution pattern. The preceding chapter 
focused on indicators of park distribution. This chapter covers the iden- 
tification of geographic units of analysis and the selection^of population 
and socio-econoinic data to which service data should be matched. 



Geographic Units of Analysis: T he Service^rea 

For each type of park^ or facility, for which a distribution analysis 
is to be conducted, a circle should be drawn representing the park s^service 
radius. The distance of the service radius wil 1 depend upon a) the type of 
park, and b) the distance standard accepted in the community for that type_ 
of park. For neighborhood parks, for example, the standard suggested by the 
National Recreation and Parks Association is a service radius of no more 
than one-half mile; 

One objective is to determine the number of residents who do _ not live 
within a service radius. To accomplish that, a circle of appropriate radius, 
say oSe-half mile, should be drawn around each park classif ed as a neighbor- 
hood Sark Ac rcle also should be drawn around larger parks.which perform 
functions Similar to those of neighborhood parks. Those,functiot.s wi 11 need 
to bi sSlcified in-order to decide whether also to draw service lines around 
school grounds and private recreation areas in developments.^^For private 
re-reation areas, the service line would not go outside the areaof eligible 
users! bSt it would not necessarily include all of the private development, 
since some eligible residents might live outside the service area radius _ 
accepted in thi community. After service district boundaries are drawn, the 
a5if that ?alll within them should be in^P^cted Where there are^impassab^^ 
Barriers st;.-h as expressways, or barriers passable with considerable diffi- 
culS! the service bSundari4 should be modified to reflect realistic w.lk- 

ing paths. 

Thi process can ba repeated for each type of park. For each park 
tyce. a krvice radius appropriate to it should be s^Vected For small 
and medium size parks, those with a service radius no more than two or 
t?ee miles the'service area can be calculated in mileage ra her han in 
time For service areas of greater size, such as for regional parks, driv- 
ing u me is a more suitable criterion for calculating a _service area Ease 
Jfacc^ss may vary considerably, depending on the location from which one 
is travel i:^^ to the regional park. 

Many people will live within more than one park service f^ea. _For 
exampll, some residents may live within the service radii of two neighbor- 
hood plrks For purposes of ealcnlations, each person should be assigned 

Sly to oni .r these parks. This procedure will yill^.^^.^^^^J^^^^f 
Hf and fac"-lil-ies per 1,098 persons. If residents are assigned to 

thin on/park, beinfcount two or mor^^imes. the calculations w^r. 

'bt be valid. _ . 
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A second objective is to detennine whether enough park acreage and 
other facil 1ties--ba1 1 fislds; tennis courts » swirnning pools* and so on.*: 
are availableto serve the residents within each service radius. For this 
purpose i population estimates must be obtained for each service area. The 
procedure fi3r riiafeirig pbjDulatibn estimates will be described below. At this 
stage^ accurate data are needed oh park acreage and on facilities in parks 
and elsewhere. Sata oh park acreage and facil ities provide the basis for 
determihing whether there are 10 acres of community-serving parkland, or 
whatever the standard may be, per 1,000 persons within the service area, or 
whether there i5 one basketball court for 500 people, if that is the 
standard. 



These service -^acn : also provide the geographic boundary u' lhih which 
to ajDply the bt\:4r »irvice indicators discussed in Ghapter 4 \ example, 
capital expendi :':.^-e;5 per resident and operating expenditures per resident 
should be based on the number_of residents in the_service area^_ Three 
additional calculations are needed in this respect. 1) Some residents will 
live in more than one service area. Therefore , they wi 11 be the recipients 
of expenditures tor each service area. If expenditures for one park are 
$20 per capita and those for a second park are $15 per capita, then resi- 
dents living within both service radii would be tne recipients of $35 per 
capita. 2) Some residents will not live in any service area. Therefore ^ 
they could be interpreted hot to receive any expenditures on their behalf. 
In this interpretation, a neighborhood would be describediri two parts. 
One percentage of its residents would receive x dollars of operating expen- 
ditures per resident, and a second percentage would not receive any. 
3] Those liying_outside the_seryice area,_accordihg_to^ standards, 
could be assigned to the service area of the park nearest them. This 
method would affect each indicator that relates a service variable , such 
as park acreage, facil ities , or expenditures , to a population variable, 
such as each resident or to 1 ^000 residents. Assume that operating expen- 
ditures were $20 per capita j_$40|000 for 2^000 residents within the ser- 
vice area and thereiare 2,000 more residents in the. neighborhood outside 
the service area. If these 2,0GQ outsiders are -ncluded, for a total of 
4,000 residerts to be served, then per capita ey ,;^nditures v 'd be $10. 



Population-and Socio^Economic-dat a 

Each of the indicators discussed above depends upon preparing popula- 
tion estimates for service areas and for territory not covered by service 
areas. There are two source references for population data* both of them, 
compiled by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. One is Block Statistics and the 
other is Geristis Tr^ct Statistics. A block is an area bounded by streets oh 
all_sides; usually it is four-sided. A census tract msiy have several thou- 
sand residents and it will be composed of many blocks. Consequently ,_ a 
census tract is not likely to coincide with a park service a^^a , usur^ly 
being much larger than a service area for a neighborhood park. Thus, _ 
divisions of census tracts are needed to make estimates for service areas. 
But no sound basis ^available for making these divisions, except by 
referring to block data. Therefore, it is sounder to build population 
estimates for service districts from block data. Because the census is 
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conducted only at 10 year intervals^ the data become unreli able, especially 
in areas of rapid change, either from construction , abandonment, or doub- 
1 ; Planning departments may update these population estimates per- 
ic . i , iisirig school data, electrical hook-ups , and building and demo- 
... ^lermits. Some ihaeeuracyi however^ is inevitable. 

One problem with block statistics is that few data items are included 
there. Block aata are limited to population, number of blacks, and median 
value of owner occupied housing units. One can base the population esti- 
mates on block statistics. There data also can be used to determine whether 
one or more black ne'Uhbor.-.ood-. fall below comrabnity standards fo*^ park 
services and how blacR ^iiiightijihoods compare with white neighborhoods 
Tri the park services they receive. Housing value data can be substituted 
for income data, or used in their own right to infer need for park ser\'ices. 
That is. Housing Value Could be assumed to coincide, roughly, with less 
interior and exterior recreation space, less money with which to purchase 
private reeraation, and less mobility to get to a variety of publ ie and 
private recreation sites, therefore^ one could use housing data to deter- 
mine whether the distribution of park services was consistent, or was in- 
consistent, with the need for these services. Housing data could be in- 
cluded in an index b:' which priorities are determined for supplementing 
the current distribution of park services. 

Census tract data cover a wider range of items^ They include age, 
income (percent families earning an income below the poverty level ) , educa- 
tion, and mobility (percent households without an automobile). Some of 
these datd are usefuT. Age can be used to determine the distribution of:^ 
yburig persons, the age group which uses parks more heavily than other age 
groups. The income data can be used as a more direct measure of need than 
housing data, although the difference between these indicators for infer- 
ring need probably is modest. Data about households Without cars can i-ro- 
vide additional perspective on need for park services. In each instance, 
however, the potential utility of the data must be compared with the |. .-ob- 
able inaccuracies of translating it into service area boundaries, imns- 
posing census tract data into service area data requires assuming fiat/c^e 
population in the portion of the census tract in the service area Has tie 
same characteristics as the population of the entire tract. The strono- it 
argument for this assumption is that there is no basis for any other^as^u' 
tion short of interviewing residents as though a new census were being 
conducted. The simplicity of the method reduces the cost, and the accuracy, 
of the -nalysis. 



Conducting Analyses and Using the Results 

The data analysis methodology is simple, though laborious and t;:.ier 
consuming. A great deal of addition is necessary, as data for component 
parts are summed into totaU for the whole. T idicators for services must 
be divided by indicators of population. Jurisdiction-wide means and 
medians should be recorded^ The location and number of residences and 
cayvice areas that are below community standards for park services should 
be iclentl-fied. 
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Local officials primarily will be eoricerhed with places that laefe 
services that community standards saggiest they should have. They will 
want to know which places are most lacking in park services- which are 
farthest from parks, which have the fewest facilities available to them; 
which have the least hoars of operation, which the least operating expen- 
ditures. The seriousness of deficiencies increases if the deficiencies 
are cumulative, if the same places are deficient in park services using 
several indicators. A remedial strategy could rely on any of the concep- 
tions of equity described in Chapter 2. Primary concern with equality, 
need, demand, preference, or wil]ingness-to-pay, or a balance between two 
or more of these alternatives, could inspire a change strategy. The equitj 
option relied upon will influence decisions about what data should be ana- 
lyzed. If need is an important equity consideration, then data about 
house value and income may be used. Concern with constitutional equality 
may require that racial data be analyzed to detennine whether minority 
neighborhoods consistently receive less service than other neighborhoods. 

More elaborate statistical techniques may be heeded if a court case 
is pending. _ It may be necessary to determine whether there is a statisti- 
cally significant pattern of certain types of rieighbdrhodds, perhaps black 
nc"ghborhoods, receiving fewer park: services than other neighborhoods. 
Trien correlation and regression analysis may be warranted. However, for 
decision-making by administrators and elected officials, the simpler tech- 
n ques referred to above should be sufficient. 

The main point of the analysis will be: 

1. Which areas are deficient in park services according to accepted 
community standards? 

2. Are these deficiencies cumulative oh several indicators or are 
they based on one or two indicators? 

3. What data are relevant to determining priorities for bringing 
neighborhoods closer to meeting coimunity standards? 

Lining the analysis as background, a strategy then should be developed 
for change. 
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CHAPTER 6. MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES 



This final chapter addresses the subject^ How should equity cbneepts, 
decision rules, and service indicators be usad? In {examining this subject, 
the following questions will be addressed: 

1. Which equity concepts should be relied upon for park services? 

2. How should equity concepts, decision rules* and service indicators 
be integrated? 

3. How can indices of service and population measures be constructed 
^rj .;^cd uO determine p^'io'^ities? 

4. When should data be gathered and what data should be selected? 



WMch Equity- Concepts- Should be Relied Upon for Park Services? 

Equity judgmentsare value judgments. Guidelines can be suggested ^ 
but ultimately each individual must decide. On what do we base bur sug- 
gestions? First, tney ar«f based_on the general objectives of park ser- 
vices. The first step to take in considering which equity concepts to 
apply is to ask how their application wil l_aid in achieving service ^b'^jee- 
tives. Second, some of hese suggestions are base-S on common practices in 
cities. In Chapter 2, 'e noted there is variation in the decision rules 
used in different cities and that the consequences of these decision rules 
for service distribution also vary. Not enough research has been conducted: 
for anyone to be confident about which decision rules are used mos 
Hbwever^ oUr research has enabiev* us to determine that the suggestions for 
selection of equity cdncepts that we make below are consistent with some_of 
the practices in a n-Jmber of major cities. Third, our suggestions reflect 
our own value judgments. One of our values is that equity concepts should 
be applied so as to minimize spillover effects- consequences from the be- 
havior of individuals that harm their neighbors. While we believe there is 
a certain logic to our suggestions^ we do not pretend to have overcome our 
own biases nor to have avoided all misconceptions. 



Paries ^ secial and physical -development arid enjoyment of 

individual. >jective is tb facilitate that develbpmerit and enjoy- 

ment. The \ t^ristic settirio them apart is that use of parks is 

discretipntirv : i liesure of residents. Residents choose, at their 

discretion, to use parks or not to use them. 

The equity concepts equality, need, and demand each should be used in 
distributing park services. The di^cribution of parks should be equal in 
the sense that an acceptable minimum: ^or greater) level of service should 
be provided to the residents of every neighborhood. One of the main 
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conditions which affects the extent to wh1ch_these facilities are_used_is 
their accessibiTity_tb residents- . Accessibility varies with distance and 
with the transportation options of residents. It is rtiore difficult for 
low income residents to_travel long distances, since they have fewer trans- 
portation resources. Moreover, low income residents can afford fewer re- 
creation services that are provided by the private sector. Low income 
and a shortage of transportation resources are evidence of greater heed. 
The obaectives of park services to facil itate social and physical develdp- 
meht and enjoyment will be achieved more satisfactorily if need is recog- 
nized in the distribution of park facilities. 

Demand also has a worthwhile role, because some facilities are used 
more heavily than other facilities. Therefore, it may be reasonable_tb 
provide more equifjment and materials in parks that are used heavily than 
would be warranted based on the criteria of -^ivjality and need. The dis- 
tinction here is that new parks and some fac' h'ties should be more res- 
ponsive to heed in location decisions^ while equipment and materials pro- 
bably should be more responsive to demand. 

Preference and will ihgness-tb-pay have more specialized application. 
Preferences usually are too costly to discover, if they are not expressed 
as demands. They_are useful to provide suggestions for park^faci 1 ities , 
equipment, and programs to be made available in parks. Willingness-to- 
pay is administratively impractical or contrary to the dbjectives of many 
services. It should be applied primarily to special services , golf courses, 
recreation programs, and the like, which serve a limited portion of the 
population. 



Integrating Equity Conc^fite^DecU ion Rule ^, and Service Indicators 

The selection of service indicators should be integrated with choices 
of equity concepts and decision_rules. Suppose that the equity concepts ^ 
one wishes to apply to an aspect of aseryice have been selected. .Decision 
rules to implement those equity concepts then can_be identified. The indi- 
cators of service distribution that will facilitate judgments about the ^ 
appropriateness of the implementation of the equity concept also are rather 
readily discerned. 

How should funds be distributed for new facilities and_equipment in 
existing heighbbrhood parks? It has been decided, we will presume, that 
the equity concepts of need, demand, and equality will be usedto distri^ 
bute services. Why? bower income persons are less able to affordpriyate 
recreation. They al^so may have less nearby park space because of greater 
density in low income areas. Therefore, it is reasonable to give priority 
to low income areas in dispensing facility and equipment funds to existing 
neighborhood parks. 

Demand helps 1 imit_pbtehtial excessive emphasis on need. If parks 
in a low incomeneighborhood are not used, then they should be given lower 
priority than they would_merit on the basis of need alone. Cdhversely, 
more heavily used parks could be given higher priority than would be 
warranted on the basis of need alone. 
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Edualitv comes into play in that park services for _ each neighbdr^^^^ 
should Sllet minimum (or greater) standards. When deficiences. exist, how- 
i priorities should be developed relyirig on need and demand; 



ever 



The following decision rules would be among those useful in imple- 
menting the concepts of need and demand: 

1 From a list of neighborhood park facilities and equipSent needing 
ripair'or replaeement. initial priorities will be Sflectsd based on the 
income characteristics of the neighborhood served, low income ranking 
first and high income ranking last. 

2 This priority list Will be modified based on information from ^ 
park records and park personnel about the usage of these P^J^s and their 
facilities and equipment, low usage being moved down the priority list. 

3 Additions to neighborhood park facilities and equipment will b^^ 
bared first, on need (income characteristics of the neighborhoedh^modi - 
fi Id,' second, by usage of the park to shift priorities established by the 
first criterion. 

4. Replacement and repair of facilities will be given^priorU^ 
additions, S-eplacement and repair also being ""Sidered a manifestation 
of demand (heavy use). Administrators also should consider whether re- 
plaeemlnt and repair is caused by vandalism and make judgments whether 
the risk of recurrence warrants the cost of replacement or repair. 



Although the above decision rules are based on ^Je characteristics 
of the service area, for example, persons within one-half mile of_each 
Dark the eharacSr sties of persons outside the service area, but.who^^ 
lack a bark within the community's specified acceptable distance,,should 
sl asliqned to th^ nSrest accessible park in developing a ranking system. 
Thul t is impo??ant to include numbers of.persons outside the service 
radius but unserved by another park in developing the ranking system. This 
Jfrnothfr relso^Shy'demand should modify need Presu^^^ 
BPrsons outside the service area will be using the park* or parks, nearest 
tHhem, increlsrng use above what would occur from the population within 



the service radius. 



Indicators that would be useful in determining whether the _ need and 
demand concepts of equity are being implemented satisfactorily include the 



following: 



Facilities needing repair or replacement per ISO persons 
in service area (and unserved adjacent area}. 

Equipment needing repair or replacement per 100 persons 
in service area (and unserved adjacent area; 

Cost of facilities heeding repair or replacement per 109 
persons in service area (and unserved adjacent areas) 

239 
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ebst of equipment tieedirig repair or replacetneht per 100. 
persons in service area (arid unserved adjacent areas) 

Number of facilities arid pieces of equipmerit (by type)/ 
index that includes mean libusirig value or iricbme as 
one variable 

The indicator problems associated with the decision rules for these 
COnceptiOris of equity for distributing facilities and equipment to exist- 
ing neighborhood parks primarily involve problems of gathering data about 
the populatiori. Besides gathering data inside the service radius, data 
will be needed for the area outside the service radius, these data should 
identify the number of persons. Income data for census tracts or enumera- 
tiOri districts will be difficult to relate accurately to service district 
bOuridaries, A substitute method probibly will be needed, such as using 
housing value data available in U.S. Bureau of the Census Block Statistics. 
Data about park facility arid equipmerit usage also will be needed, or the 
judperits of park persOrinel mUst be relied upon. 

Once the subject of cbricerri is clearly ideritified, such as how to 
distribute furids tb existirig parks, the data useful for making that deci- 
siori alsb can be ideritified clearly. The lirikages between concepts of 
equity, deci si bri rules, arid iridieatbrs of service arid population character- 
istics can be ideritified by eareftil thought arid systematic attention. What 
looks like a complex, even esoteric subject Wheri examiried abstractly, be- 
comes readily manageable when specific decisions are confronted. 



How Can Indicators Be Used to Establish Priorities? 

Indicators can be helpful in determining which areas^ deserve atten- 
tion and then what sequence in which to make park irivestraents. Consider 
the subject of where to locate new neighborhood parks. Ari equality stari- 
dard cari be used to determine what areas deserve attentibri. The standard 
adopted by the community may be that everyone should be within 1/2 mile 
of a netghbOrhOOd park. Those areas left out, according tb this standard, 
can be ditermined by drawing service radii around each park meeting the 
classificatibri bf rieighborhood park or a substitute for it such as (a 
pbrtibri bf a coiiirauriity-servirig park, part of an elementary school pi ay- 
grbundi a private park seryirig a private development), after adjusting 
the boundaries of the service area to reflect impassible barriers to 
walkirig. 

How should pribrities be established amorig those areas deficient in 
rieighbbrhbbd park acreage? Iridieatbrs of populatiori arid housing can bC:^ 
used, but which iridieatbrs arid how shbuld they be mariipulated? The simp- 
lest Way would be tb give prlbrity tb the area hayi rig the most people out- 
side the 1/2 mile service standard. The secOrid simplest way would be to 
give priority to the area havirig the most persbns Under age 18 outside the 
1/2 mile standard; This methbd would reflect the probability that neigh- 
borhood parks Would be used most heavily by young people. 
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We suggest_cbnsideHng addition factors which take need into account. 
Needcan be inferred from income or housing value and from population density. 
Income or housing value provides clues about access of individuals to private 
recreation and to more distant public recreation. Population density pro- 
vides clues about availability of private yard space. These indicators, 
toether with data about numbers of persons under age 18, al so provide clues^ 
about potential demand. Thus, use of these indicators incorporates consider- 
ation of equality, need, and demand. ^ 

Specif ically, we suggest gathering data for areas outside the 1/2 mile 
service radius about the total number of persons under age 18, the population 
density per acre^ and the average value of owner occupied housing. These 
data are available In or can be calculated from the Block Statistics of the 
U.S. Bureau df_the Census. Numerical rankings then should be established 
for each area for each indicator. These rankings then should be added to- 
gether, yielding a total . These methods are illustrated below in Tables 1 
and 2, using data that were gathered by graduate students in Charlottesville, 
Virginia in 1977. 



Table 1. Categories for Betermining Priorities Among Areas Deficient in 

Neighborhood Park Acreage 

Srder of Priority (1 is bowest and 4 is Highest) 



1 



Total persons under 0-200^ 
18 years not served 

Population density 0-3.0 
per acre 

Average value of Over 35 
bwher dccupied 
housing (000*s of 
dollars) 



201-466 



3.1-5.0 



21-35 



4Q1-60Q 



5.1-7.0 



13-20 



Over 600 
Over 7.0 
Under 13 



^These numerical groupings seemed appropriate given the 
distribution of the data found in Charlottesville. Numer- 
ical groupings should be adopted in each community that 
will produce a reasonable distribution of cases in each 
group. 



Q Q O 

^ V-/ 
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Table 2. Application of R^ Mngs in Each e ategbrv to Areas Deficient in 

Nei ghborhood^PaPk - Ao^ea^ie 



Areas Deficient in Park Acreage wUh^ 
A B C D 



-^ibrity 



Total persons 
under 18 years 
not served 

Population 
density per acre 

Average value of 
owner occupied 
housing 



3 

4 



2 2 

3 2 



1 
4 



2 
2 



4 
2 



Total 

(order of priority) 9 



8 



The area with the highest score would be given first priority^ Other- 
factors could be considered, which also could help break ties. These would 
include such items as which areas of the community hav? lacked park invest- 
ments in recent years, which areas of the community use existing parks most 
heavily, and the like. 

A ranking system for new park development has been used by the Charlotte 
Mecklenburg PlanningGommisSion in preparing priorities for park devel opment 
for the City of eharlotte* N.C. The system differs slightly from the system 
developed at the University of Virginia for use in Charlottesville.^^ The_ 
Charlotte, N.e. system analyzed every part of the city, indicating which 
service areas are presently in need in neighborhood park land. These areas 
have the greatest need at this time based on the concentration of population 
not being served, the number of dwelling units per acre, and the median 
family income. A rating is assigned to each of these three criteria. The 
composite rating is then translated into the priority ranking. 



^93 
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The Way the system works is described below: 



Estimated number of 
persons not served 



Dwelling units 
per aqre 



Median family 
income 



Rating Determination 
2.000 and 4ver 
1 

4.00 and Ov er 
1 

Under $9.000 
1 



1.200-1.999 



2.50-3.99 



i 



Under 4^00 



Under 2.50 



2 3 
$9.ddd'^l4.9W $15.8Q0 and Ove r 



Ranking Determi nation 
Composite RatiEg Priority Ranking 



3-4 
5 
6-7 
8-9 



A 
6 
C 
D 



Source: fln In-Beoth Look at Neigte g rhood^gark band Needs Within th^fU^ 
o^^arlotte . Charlotte-Mecklenburg Planning (Commission, July 
1974, p. 51. 

In Charlotte, census tract data were used to estimate^TOdiah^family 
income for the general area not within the designated neighborhood park 
service radius. 

Equipment and facilities can be added more readily to existing 
heighbdrhbod parks than new parks can be created. ^ Similar t^ehnTques 
can be used in making priority decisions in both instances. In deter-_ 
miSirtd Which parks should get additional basketball courts, picnic tables, 
s idS. swings, and the like, standards for the commun ty could be adopted 
lid ulldtwithout regard for how.many of these facilities current ly^exist 
in each neighborhood park, ftn alternative is to determine the ^number _ of 

typi of eqJ?pment and facility per 100 residents. or per 100 resi- 
dents uideraS 8, in each service radiuS and in adjacent.unserved areas, 
an3 to c^rl ea^h neighborhood park with the best equipped^park foyach 
type of facility and equipment. For example, suppose the best equipped 
rteighborhQdf^ pa^k had 28 basketball courts per 100 residents under age 18. 
Each neighborhood park would be compared with it. 
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An example ls given below in laoie 6. 



Table 3. Example of Comparing Facilities and Equjpment^in-Ne4^borhQod 

Parks Percentage of Standard 

Park 1 Park 2 



Basketball courts 

under 100 residents 40 30 

under age 18 
Standard .28 

CI imbing structures 

per_ld0^resident<= 30 20 

under age 18 

StandiHr4^7? — - = = 

Mean Score 35 25 



In this example, in Park 1 there are 40 percent of basketball courts 
of the standard for the community, compared with 3D percent of the standard 
being met in Park 2. Based on this evidence alone. Park 2 would deserve 
priority for investment in new basketball courts^ Before making that decision^ 
officials might want to know how each park compared with a community standard 
for climbing structures, as in the example above, and perhaps for other items, 
such as swings, slides* ball diamonds, benches, and picnic tables^ The cumu- 
lative picture of facilities and equipment could be considered, or individual 
items could be considered separately, with a portion of the budget being 
assigned to add each type of equipment and facility. 

Population and housing characteristics also could be considered in 
making decisions about adding facilities and equipment. Data could be 
gathered about the total residents under age 18 (potential demand) and 
the average value bf owrier occupied housing (a need indicator as a sub^ 
stitute for income infbnnat ion) An index then could be constructed, as 
was done with the procedure fdr determining priorities for developing new 
parks. An example is given in Table 4. 



Table 4. Cateqories=fx)r Betenhini rig Priorities for Addiiiq Facilit4^ 
and Equipment io- Existing Neighborhood Parks 

Order of Priority (1 is Lowest and 4 is Highest) 

12 3 4 



Total residents 
under age 18 

Average value of 
owner decupled 
hQusiQg_(000's 
of dollars) 

Facility-equipment 
deficiency score 
(percentages) 



0-300 



40 and over 



301-606 



30-40 



Over 60 41-60 
)(VHL4.59 



601-900 
20-30 
Under 25 



901-1200 



Under 20 



Fflrh nark could be qiven a scot-e from 1 to 4 eri each of these indi- 
* ^5/?n^TrPS If dfficials wished to weight them equally, then. they 

a result of absence of equipment or equipment in bad repair. 

Ind analyze data for the purpose of evaluating service equity? 

The most important situations in which administrators should gather 
and a^aly^e dairto IJaluate the equity of service distribution are: 

1 When thev believe that an important aspect of a service may_be 
distributed ?n ways wMc^ they consider inequitable, but they are not 
sufficiently confident of their position. 

5 uhen thev believe there is a reasonable chance that _ a change j 
can bi-broSght ab^t! if their beliefs about service inequities prove 
to be accurate. 

3 When a substantial number of complaints have been made about 
allegedly inequitable service delivery. 

4 When they believe one or mere neighborhoods may be the victims 
of many inequities in service distribution. 

analyled B^ta1nalys?f declsioi should be based on the following consider- 
ations: 

1 Which data items are most directly focused on resolving the beliefs 
of administrators about possible service inequities. 

2. Which data items can be gathered at least cost. 

3 Which data items will aid the most in meeting ^fl^^f^„P°l^5^'^ice 
making-needs, such as needs for capital progranriing, evaluation of service 
effectiveness, and management by objectives. 
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The first consideration usually will be met best_by including at least 
one indicator each of resources, activities^ and results to prdvide infqrma- 
tldn about these three aspects of the service system. The second cons idera- 
tidh tends toward selecting few indicators; But the: third cohsideratidri tends 
tdward selecting a larger number of indicators to achieve. a larger humber.of 
policy-making objectives. The development of ah information system that is 
adequate to evaluate service distribution equity can best be achieved if 
equity analysis is integrated with other types of policy-making analysis. 



A Final Word 

Why bother with evaluating the equity of urban service distribution? 

The distribution of services is the principal determinant of who 
receives the benefits of Ideal gdvernment activities. That is ample 
reason to analyze and evaluate service distribution. 

general i St administrators have additidnal reasons to be concerned^ 
City managers, mayors, budgeters, and planners often have only a modest _ 
role in inflciencing important aspects of service distribution. .General ists 
should have a larger role. They need to khdw what operating departments _ 
are doing, why they are doing it, and what the consequences of departmental 
decisions are. 

Obtaining more information is one method df increasing influence and 
control. Other steps are helpful. Equity concepts should be understood. 
The purpose of the methodological framework for selecting indicators needs 
td be grasped. 

Decision rules constitute the heart of the process of irifluerlce and 
control. Service distribution consequences are determined by decision 
rules. Administrators who want to evaluate service equity arid who want 
to increase their influence over service distribution consequences should 
focus their attention on decision rules. 
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CHAPTER 1, THE PARADOX OR URBAN SERVICE DISTRIBUTION: 
THE ROUTINE AND THE MYSTERIOUS 



The provision of most local public services j^nvolyes a 
Most services are routine. Nearly everyone Is familiar with them-- 
pollcei fire* refuse collection^ water^ parks, recreation, libraries, 
siwa§e disposal J bus service. Yet little Is known— by citizens, by 
elected officials^ even by administrators and planners^-about who 
gets how much of them. Deciding who gets what is the essence of 
politics.. The prcjvlslon of services to people Is the essense of 
administration. But admlhlstra tors rarely systematically analyze _ 
who gets how much of the services they distribute. Instead, they use 
decision rules that seem reasonable to rdutlnize service distribution 
These rules emerge from professional standards^ from history and custom, 
from the pursuit of efficiency, from aspirations for e-ffectlveness. 
What are the consequences of these decision rules? What are the 
alternatives administrators should consider in deciding whether a ser- 
vice distribution pattern is equitable? What are the main conceptions 
of equity? 

. . _ _.. ... ._. _ __ ___ 

These are some of the questions that are examined in this handbook 
about the distribution of police services. In our discussion of these 
questions, we will attempt to make equity a concept that police admin- 
istrators and other local officials can use in practicing their craft. 
Just as they use the concepts of efficiency and effectiveness. 



Conceptions of-Eqw4y 

Every service distribution pattern reflects a conception of equity. 
The cdhception of equity may be unartlculated^ Nevertheless^ it will 
be mahifested in decision rules, in routine procedures for distributing 
services. In interviewing local government officials, we have found 
that two conceptions of equity were most frequently mentioned*' The 
first is that everyone should receive equal services^ The second is 
that Tbcal officials should respond to demands. When the questioning 
probed behind these genera] responses, a number of interestingconipli- 
cations became apparent. In many instances, equal service distribution 
j3er capita is a vague goah often inappropriate, frequently modified 
by circumstances, rather than ah operating procedur some Instances, 

services explicitly are distributed unequally per capita, even when 
administrator's top-bf-the-head response is that equalper capita 
service distribution is the department's operating norm. In some 
instances, equal service distribution is proclaimed, though in fact 
aSninistrators do not know whether services are equally distributed. 




Need is a third conception of equity that conitiiomy is used for^ 
certain services. The argumentJs Jhat^ as needs vari;. ser^^^ 
should vary. For example, police patrol manpower often is distributed 
according to some criterion of need (crime rates for exam^ In 
this instance, the condition the service is intended to improve is 
used as ah indicator of need for the service. 

Preference represents a fourth conception of equity. This notion 
Of equity assumes that consumer preferences.should determine the quan- 
tity and quality of services that local governments provide Prefer- 
incL differ from demands in that they Include unartlculated demands 
K well as those that are expressed. Unartlculated demands must be 
ilicited The information costs therefore are high^ This ma^es^pre- 
firencriess practical and less used, as a conception of equity than 
equality, need, and demand. 

thP fifth conception of equity Is that willingness-to-pay shouyd 
determine service distribution. Choice is regardedasthe^best guide 
tf p^^ferehce and choices are thought to be most mean ngful when ser- 
vices are paid for directly. User charges and special assessment^ 
f nancing implanent the willingness-to-pay concept of equity Since 
Sllingness-to-pay is related to ability to pay. the implicat on for 
service distribStion is that relatively well-off persons are lIRely 
to obtain more of the service provided in this way. 

eohcebtibns Of equity are Implemehted, expl icitly^or_impli citly , 
throuqh decision ?ules. Deciiion rules are rUles-of-thumb,,routine^pro- 
rpSurpt and customary practices that aeterffiine how most operating and 
capiLVexpendftuTenre made. Decision rules have consequences for 
the distribution patterns for each service. 

Service Effectiveness 

ftdministratbrs should evaluate services in terms of their achieve- 
ment 2f erv™ect?ve.. Varying, degrees °f ^^f^^f ^f/^^f ,|'"' " 

^^'^^^^^a^l^SrilrvJcfPfictnenesrsho^ 
b"eciSirodtorofren%'J^^ 

?rtSrilvina the service itself. But one aspect of assessing service 
p?fiit vines! is c ear It s not adequate to determine coitimunity- 
Wldi ar^lSt rates! It is not acceptable to have variation among ser- 
vlcldlltHcts of le percent tO 70 percent for arrest rates for 
burglaries. 

Sebqraphic distrlbutibh is an Integral part of ^service effecti^ 
Bess ASSistrators should analyze service dlstribution^as a basis 
for esti^ting effectiveness and in order to provide a basis for 
making judgments about service equity. 



The essence of the methodology proposed Is that '«"l"Pl^,^"^^f 
of.e^v1ce distribution should be used A ™k.hould be^u^ 

SS^rpr?posirhe^;°uses four'alegori.s to analyze'service distribution. 
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these categories are resources * activities » results, and Impacts. The 
first three categories have the greatest usefulness. Often_the analy- 
sis of service d1strl5ut1dri has relied upon^r^^ indicatorst- 
expenditures and personnel in particular. Indicators of service 
activities and results also should be stressed. In fact, service 
analysis that depends upon resource iridicatbrs may be seriously 
misleading. 



Purpose of This Handbook 

fhi purpose of this handbook Is to show admiriistratbrs and students 
how the concepts of equity and service dlstributibn can be Useful in 
local pblici plahning and management. Efficiency and effectiveness are 
traditlbhal gbals bf public administration. Methods have been developed 
to make these gbals operatibnally useful^ Equity Is espoused, but its 
meaning is obscure. The undbubted importance of equity makes its _ 
meaning worth searching fbr. Equity will be ^amore useful concept, if 
its several meanings ire recognized and if administrators, and others, 
try to select carefully the particular conception of equity most 
appropriate to their service^ circumstance, and values.- The key to 
operational izing equity is tbdevel bp methods to analyze service 
distribution and to identify the decision rules whose use leads to a 
particular pattern of service distribution. Concepts of equity, _ 
decision rules, and service distributibn patterns then can be related 
tb each other. Through this interaction^ Ibcal officials can decide 
whether to change any, or each, aspect bf the service distribution^ 
network- the dominant conception of equity, the decision rules, and/or 
the service distributibn pattern. 2 
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1 References In this chapter to decision rules and processes 
used In various cbramuhltles are based on Interviews with local govern- 
ment officials conducted by the authors. 

2 The book and handbooks that accompans' this publication, by 
the same authors, deal with parks, solid wastecoTlectlon. and 
libraries, and the general subject of ^qmt,y^4lrban^Segy g. _ 
DIstrlbutlQlt. They examine concepts of equi ty , deci sion rul es . and 
service distr ibution Information systems in detail for these services 
Legal Issues are examined in Chapter 5 of the book by the authors 
entitled Ewi4:^ and^li-faaft Service Distribution , published by the 
National Training and Development Service. 
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CHAPTER 2. DECISION RULES AND THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF POLICE SERVICES 



JfltFodactloa 

Decision rales are the standard operate procedures used bs 
municipal departments to distribute a service. Decision rules deserve 
attention because they Rave distributional consequences. They incor- 
porate some notion of equity. Often, this concepti^dn of equity is 
implicit rather than explicit. A consequence of decision rules is 
that they influence who gets how much of What. Because of these rules 
some citizens may get more services and some may get less. Rules are 
often technical in nature. Therefore, generalists and citizens are 
sildom aware of their operation. He will list several decision rules 
that are used in police departments. We will then examine their 
distributional consequences. 



Examples of Decision Rules 

(1) Police patrolmen are assigned partially oh the basis of popu 
lation so that each district and beat has at least X patrolmen per 
1,000 residents. 

(2) Patrolmen are assigned partially on the basis of^tbtal _ 
reported crime rates. If a district accounts for 10 percent^ of the 
total reported crime in the cityj it receives approximately lO per- 
cent of available manpower. 

C3) Police manpower is assigned partially on the basis of total 
calls for service. The higher the total number of calls for service 
in a district or beat, the more manpower it receives, 

(4) All calls Tor police service are responded to, although 
reports of serious incidents receive top priority. 

(5) Police Investigators are assigned partially to districts 
on the basis of population so that each police district has at 
least X Investigators per 1,000 residents. 

(6) Police investigators are assigned partially on the basis 
of total reported crime rates. 

Another set of possible decision rules is as follows: 

i]) Police manpower is assigned partially bri the basis of total 
a<:tual crime rates. 304 
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(2) Patrol manpower is assigned on the basis of a weighting 
scheme. The number of Part I offenses (Serious Personal and Pro- 
dertv Crimes) are considered more important in allocating manpower 
than the number of total crimes. If a district accounts for 10 per- 
cint of all actual serious personal and property crimes, it receives 
10 percent of patrol manpower. 

(3) Investigators are assigned on the basis of the number of 
actual Serious personal and property crimes. 

Still another set of decision rules is as follows: 

(1) Police manpower is assigned in order to achieve equal arrest 
arid clearance rates among districts. 

(2) Manpower is assigned in order to achieve equal crime rates 
among districts. 

(3) Investigators are assigned in order to achieve equal arrest 
and clearance rates among districts. 

At first glance, any and all of these rules appear rational and 
reasonable. However, further examination reveals that^each^of these_ 
decision rules has distributional consequences. The first set of_ruies 
incorporates three di fferent conceptions of i*?- 5"^".^.^^ 
(population) emphasize equality as equity, rules 2_and 6^ (total reported 
crime rates) employ need as equity, and rules 3 and 4 ("lis for ser- 
Vici) rely on dlna^d as equity. If rules 1 and 5 are used to guide 
thi allocat?Sn of resources, every district and beat will receive the 
same number of patrolmen and investigators per ^ 

variation in crime rates and calls for service w^ll J^^^^^^^^^f^"* 
on the distribution of police •^anpowfr. However, crime ''f tes^^"^. . 
requests for service do vary among districts and beats, if equality 
Sr cipita is used to deploy manpower, high crime areas wil Lreceive 
no raor^ resources than low crime districts. Consequently, patroljuen 
assigned to high crime areas will have less time to engage in pre- 
ventive patrol . Equality as equity provides^an equal 
vices to all residents. However, not all neighborhoods have an 
equal need for police services; 

Equality as equity in the allocation of police resources deprives 
high crime neighborhoods in two ways. First, no effort is made to ^ 
assign more patrol officers and investigators to deal w th the higher 
fnc dence of criminal behavior. .Second, patrolmen J" J f ^»-^^^4^f ^ 
are required to spend a greater percentage of time handling reported 
criminal incidents. Therefore, preventive patrol will be given less 
emphasis than it receives in low crime areas. 

Demand as equity also has distributional consequences. Rule 3 
requires that manpower be assigned on the basis 
service. Police services are provided to^areas that^ request them. ^ 
the rule affects who gets what because some areas make "'^'-e. Requests 
for police assistance than others. Assigning manpower on ^tlie basis 
of calls for service (demand) may have consequences that differ from 
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allocating resources oh the basis of; crime. rates (heed). Although many 
calls are made to report a crime, other calls for police assistance may 
have little to do with criminal behavior. Instead^ these contacts may 
deal with requests for information or minor traffic accidents . . If 
total calls are an Important factor in detenrii hi ng the allbcatibn of 
police resources among districts and beats, areas that generate a higher 
level of requests for assistance will receive more manpower. 

From one perspective, distribution on the basis of demand appears 
fair. Patrol officers are assigned to those areas that make a large num- 
ber of calls for service. The more calls citizens in a particular 
rielghborhodd make, the more manpower the neighborhood receives.: However, 
demand (calls for service) as a guide to the distribution of police 
services has several disadvantages. First, some citizens are less likely 
to eontact the police than others. In particular, blacks are less likely 
to call a public agency to request assistance than whites. Therefore, 
poor rieigfibbrhobds may generate fewer routine cal Is (burglary reports , 
fbr examjale) for assistance than wealthier neighborhoods . A second 
shbrtcbmthg of danand as equity is that a low level of calls for service 
In a particular heighberheed may be related to substandard service. For 

example, few requests for pblice assistance cannot be interpreted to 

mean that the residents db hot want pblice assistance. Instead, repeated 
unsuccessful attempts tb: bbtai h sati sf actbry servi ce ,iiay eventual ly 
depress the number bf calls that are raade^ If the police take too long 
to arrive in response to a call and if they do nothing when they arrive, 
the citizen may not call the police in the future even if he requires 
their assistance. If this Unsatisfactbry service applies to an entire 
neighborhood, the neighborhood: as a whole may make fewer calls. Under 
demand as equity, the area will be assigned fewer patrol officers. 

A third disadvantage bf demand as equity is that high crime (high 
need) areas may not receive sufficient resources. High call neighborhoods 
may not be high crime areas. A large percentage of calls from a 
particular neighborhood may deal with mihbr incidents. If total calls 
are used to distribute manpower, a large number of minbr, rbutine 
requests for assistance may be considered more Important in assigning 
patrol officers to districts and beats than a smaller number bf major 
pirsonal and property crimes. 

Rule 4^all calls are responded to) also has distributional cbnse- 
quehces. If all calls, both routine and priority, are respbnded to, a 
slgfiificaht portion of the patrol officer's time will be required to 
deal with a Variety of relatively minor requests for poHce assistance, 
ebhsequentlyi pribrity calls, serious crimes, and the preventive 
patrol function will receive less attention than they would i fnon- 
seribus calls were ighbred. The time a patrolman spends dealing with 
a minor traffic accident or a request for information cannot be 
devoted to preventive patrbl bf the investigation of a major crime; 
There-Fbre, he1ghbbf hoods with a high crime rate may receive fewer 
pblice fesbufces Under Rule 4. 

Rules 2 and 5 (total fepbrted crime rates) will have cbnsequences 
for the distfibutioh of roanpoWir that differ from the rules discussed 
above. Since sbme districts havi mbre crime than others, these 
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districts will receive more manpower tnan tney wouiq unaer. eyuoi n,jr_« 
iquity; High crime areas may ali5 not be the same area^that 
a large number of calls for assistance; Therefore^ heighborhoods^wi th 
a hiqh level of total reported crime may receive more manpower under 
need as equity (total crimes) than they would under demand as equity 
(total calls) . 

As previously noted, rules may be complex. In all likelihood^ they 
will rely on data that is technical in nature (crime rates, calls for 
service). There may also be a large variety of rules. The choice of 
one rule or one set of rules to guide the distribution of police ser-__ 
vices may be a function of history, of circumstance^ of the individual 
values of administrators. What U significant about the arge number 
of different rules that police officials could and do employ to 
distribute police services is that each rule selected will have eon- 
sequences that differ from every other rule. The second set of rules 
discussed at the outset illustrates this fact. 

Rules U 2, and 3 in the second group atiphasize need as equity as 
opposed to equality, demand, and need as equity in the ^l^^t serof 
rules The distributional consequences of these rules also differ^ from 
the effects of the first group of decision rul es . For example. Rule 1 
assigns police manpower on the basis of total actual crimes, Jhar is, 
districts and beats with a, high level of actual crimes are assigned more 
patrol officers and Investigators. The consequences of d stributing 
resources on the basis of this rule may differ considerably from a lo- 
cating them on the basis of reported jotal crime rates .1" 9e"eral. 
reported crime rates seriously underestimate^the actual incidence 
of criminal behavior. In addition, some indi vi duals Jthe^young. in 
particular) are less likely to report crimes .nil^tp 
reported rather than actual total crimes are employed to a locate^^^ 
police manpower, some neighborhoods may receive more patrol officers 
than they should while others will receive less. 

In 1975. Charlotte. North Carolina, conducted a _v1ctimi2ation^sur^ 
vey in order to determine the actual incidence of crime. 2 The survey 
showed that the actual rate of crime in the city was twice as high as 
the Official rate. Eight of th. 10 police areas in the city ex_p_er enced 
actual rates of crime from two to four times higher than the official 
rate. 

the Charlotte survey demonstrates that reported crime rates may 
seriously underestimate the actual incidence of crime. Also, some 
Ir^il may be more likely to report criminal behavior than others 
Thirlfbri. reported crime statistics may seriously distort the actual 
distribution of crime among neighborhoods. If PO ""Sf J.^J 
asslqned on the basis of reported crime rates, neighborhoods that 
oiB^Hincra hiqh race of actual but unreported crime may receive _ 
l^fr pirrol Officers and investigators than they would if.v etimlzati on 
surveys were used to determine crime levels. Since most police depart- 
lentf rely on reported crime rates, the reported crime rule may have 
significant distributional consequences. The pattern of 
d s!r1 butio.1 that occurs under the actual /^^"'f .^"l^^J^^? crime ?ule 
stantially from the pattern that results from the reported crime rule. 
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Rules 2 and 3Jn the second set af declsibn rules (iftanpower Is 
assigned on the basis of the number of Part I offenses) will also have 
distributional conseguences that differ from the bther.rules discussed. 
The distribution of total crimes, which ihcl^udes Part 11 (a variety of 
minor crimes) as well as Part I crimes _ (murder ^ negligent homicide * 
rape* aggravated assault, robbery, theft. Burglary), may differ from the 
geographic distribution of Part I crimes^ Therefore, the manpower 
assignment pattern that results from using serious personal and pro- 
perty crimes as a decision rule may well differ from the pattern that 
occurs under the total crime rule. There are at least two reasons why 
the distribution of total crimes will probably differ from the dis- 
tribution of serious personal and property crimes (Part I offenses). 
Firsts the evidence suggests that poor black neighborhoods experience 
a higher ineidehee of serious crimes than other neighborhoods^-' Second, 
minor crimes are less lifcely to be reported to the police than major 
crimes. Therefore, it is likely that the serious crime rule will 
produce a pattern of manpower distribution that differs from the out- 
come of the total crime rule. In addition, the nature of the crime 
data used will affect the operation of both rules. Reported crime 
statistics will underestimate both total and serious crimes . although 
the distortion will be more pronounced for the total crime rate. Also, 
reported crime figures will be less accurate for some neighborhoods 
than for others. 

The rules in the first two sets of decision rules emphasize equality 
(equal manpower per 1 ,000 residents) , demand (total calls for service) , 
and need (reported and actual incidence of total and serious crimes) as 
equity. However, these rules emphasize the distribution of resources 
{patrol officers and investigators) and aetivities (response time). 
They say nothing about the distribution of results (arrest and 
clearance rates; and impacts (crime rates). 

None of these rules attempts to equalize cdriditidns among neigh- 
bdrhobds. Even if somewhat more patrol officers and criminal investi- 
gators were assigned to high crime areas, it is unlikely tfeat arrest, 
clearance^ and crime rates^would be equalized. Equality of results _ 
and impacts (crime rates) might require a much greater employment of 
resources in Some neighborhoods. Since crime rates are affected* in 
part, by conditions beyond the control of the police (poverty, den- 
sity, unempldynjent, age, values), equality of impacts (crime rates) _ 
among heighborhdods is an unrealistic goal. However, reasonably equal 
arrest and clearance rates per 1000 serious or 100 total crimes is 
a reasonable goal . The important point is that an equaK arrest and 
clearance rule may require a pattern of manpower distribution^that 
differs substantially frdm the equality per capita, total calls for 
service, or crime rate rules. 



Some Examples^f Actual Decision Rules 

Decision rules and the conceptions of equity they implicitly embody 
are relevant to the dperatldhal concerns of municipal service depart- 
ments. Police agencies do rely dn decision rules to allocate services. 
These rules have consequences for who gets what. 
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Thi cdneeptioris of equity ni5st often emfjloyed in police depart- 
ments to gS?5l'service distribution are need, demand and equalty • 
T« Jpchester NY., patrol manpower is assigned to police districts 
on the Ssis'of ea Is for service (demand as equity) and crime rates 
!Seed as equity)! W thin each district, criminal investigators are 
assigned, in part, on the basis of arrest prospects. However, the 
SI gnment of^oth patrolmen and investigators is f^^f^f^^.^J^ 

?VT» ^ r district receives a imoimum number, of 

Str men.'S J^berexceld^ 

Qualify for if crime r^ates and calls for service alone determined ^ 
rSoir« allocations. Also, eight Investigators are assigned to each 
of the seven police districts. Therefore, need and demand are modified 
by equality. 

In Richmond, Va., need, demand, and equality are again implicitly 
^bodied n the decision rules used to assign police manpower in the 
dity. Each district receives a minimum of °ne pol ce^patrol (car, 
Motorcycle, foot, or mounted . However, equality in distribution is 
modified bi need (crime) and demand (calls forservUe^^High crime 

rails for service districts are assigned several additional 
and calls for "^v " qisl ^ central Business District 

fIcP Is a s op ^t onat^sSa^ available manpower Investigators 
^rp assianed on the basis of crime rates and the severity of tlie crime 
THat fs,'S?stricts with high crime rates and a larger number of serious 
crimes receive more investigators. 

In eharlotte, N.C., equality as equity ^nsures^that^ each police 
area is assigned a minimum number of patrol of^^^ers. Jeyond tms 
minimum ItaJ^ard, high ^rime (serious .persona ^P^^P^''*^ 1 

raiic fnr ^ervicl areas receive additional pairoimen* _iiiv«wi 
aSt»rl arels^lg^eJ Oh the basis of the hun,ber of senous (Part I) 
crimes. 

Tn Rnctnn twQ declsion rules determine the assignment of patrol 
„,.nnnipr First dense yp^^^ more manpower than 

iL °denselFpopulaler;eighEo 

d strict! are'assigned more manpower.than other ^^str cts i vesti- 
gators are assigned on the basis o crime f-pJjtaS%onside^t?on 
?Slfstr{LI?r?n;es^?ga?Ss fv c?!^ violations, and 

organized crime are top investigatory priorities. 

serv?ce1re Si herTn bUci rnd l^w- income neighborhoods, these areas 
receive a larger share of available manpower. 

In all five cities, each district is assigned a minimum level of 
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patrol manpower are similar In Rochester, sicnmondi Bosioni Mouszon* 
and Charlotte. Charlottei Richmond, and Boston also rely oh the 
same rule (crime rates and severity of crime) to assign criminal 
Ihvisti gators. For some crimes (murder and rape), Rochester assigns 
Investigators from a central investigations un1t» Other offenses , 
however, are handled by personnel assigned to each district. Each 
of the seven districts in the city receives eight investigators. 
In Rochestir, therefore* need (crime) as eguity is modified by 
equality (population and territory) as equity. 

: If decision rules did not have distributional consequences, they 
would deserve less attention. That rules do affect who gets what Is 
best illustrated by analyzing the Operation of actual rules. 

in Rochester r Richmond i Boston * Houston, and Charlotte, the rules 
employed to distribute services are limited to resources (manpower and 
investigators) and activities (response time). In each city, response 
times to calls for service are detennihed by the nature of the call, 
that is, reports of serious incidents receive top priority. Police 
officials also maintain that ah effort is made to achieve equal response 
times among districts, ft burglary report in a Wealthy district will not 
receive a more rapid response than a burglary report in a poor district. 
With one exception, response time data are hot collected and analyzed, 
there is no way to determine whether respbhsivehess to Citizen requests 
for police assistance is equally distributed amOng districts in these 
cities. In Boston, however, response times to citizen requests for 
police assistance are gathered and analyzed oh a district by district 
basis. 



the dicision rules used to allocate police services in Rochester* 
Richmond^ Boston* Houston, and Charlotte have distributional conse- 
quences, the assignment of patrol manpower Is determined by three 
standards of equity: equality, need, and demand. First, each police 
district, regardless of danand for services or need for services^ _ 
receives some manpower. Second, districts that initiate more -cal Is 
for police assistance receive more patrol officers than districts 
that make fewer requests, third, districts with high crime rates are 
assigned more manpower than areas with a lower level of crime. HoWever, 
the distribution of manpower in each city is made on the basis Of 
reported rather than actual crime. Victimization data might produce 
a substantially different pattern of distribution, the decision rules 
used in these five cities emphasize the distribution of resources. 
Although it is departmental policy to provide an equal response ^ 
time to each call for servicei response time data are not collected 
and analyzed oh a district by district basis. Consequently, equality 
of response time may hot exist. No effort is made to achieve equality 
of results or impacts. High crime areas receive more patrol officers 
and criminal investigators. However, arrest, clearance, and crime 
rates may still vary widely among districts. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Blacks are riot less likely to report crime than whites. 
Nationally, blacks report 45 percent of all their experiences with 
personal crimes while whites report 44 percent. However, young 
people are considerably less likely to report crime than older 
citizens. Youths between the ages of 12-19 pP^'-ted onljr 31.5 
Percent of the personal crimes committed against them in - 
See Wesley G. Skogan. "eitizen Reporting of Crime: Some National 
Panel Data/" 13 C riminology . (February, 1976), 535-49. 

An Evaluation of Selected A^ p^ets of Poll^erytces^ (City of 
North Carolina: Budget and Evaluation uepartment, 1976). 

3. Kenneth R. Mladenka and Kim Quaile HIJl. "A Reexamination of 
the Etiology of Urban Crime," 13 Cflmlriology (February, 1976). 
491-506. 

4. Information on the decision rules used In various police 
departirlents was gathered by the authors. 



2. 

Charlotte 
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CHAPTER 3. HETHQDQEQGT 
FOR ANALYZING URBAN SERVICE DISTRIBUTION 



The purpose of this chapter Is to present a framework for analyzing 
urban service distribution. Service analysis should be^relate^ to the_ 
objectives of each service. The Indicators used In analysis aUo shoyld 
be related to conceptions of equity, giving these conceptions of equity 
operational meaning that administrators, other local officials, and^ ^ 
citizens can use In judglni whether service distribution Is appropriate. 
An essential aspect of the service analysis framework Is that it _ 
stresses the use of multiple Indicators of service characteristics. ^ 
Single indicators are not adequate to describe any service.^ A^set of 
indicators always should be selected. Here the servlce^analysls frame- 
work Is described, with frequent references to Its applicability to 
the distribution of police services. Later In this chapter, the 
analytical framework Is applied to police In greater detail. 



Cateqor4e^ s of Analy sis 

The first problem that an analyst confronts Is how to measure ser- 
vices. Indicators must be selected. These Indicators should^be ^ 
related to the obi^cttves that the service Is Intended to meet. Ser- 
vices have more tftan one objective. For example, 

boUce services are to promote the safety of the community through the 
deterrence and prevention of crime and the apprehension of offenders 
and to provide service In a prompt and courteous fashion, indicators 
that are relevant to measuring safety and apprehenslon^wlll not 
adequately measure whether police services are provlded^promptly and 
courteously. Therefore, different Indicators are needed to measure 
different Objectives. 

A service deliv ery f^?amework^ should be usid to help identify 
specific Indicators tor poHce services. The framework proposed here 
has several uses. It directs attention to several stages of the 
slrvlcnPocei" It forces the analyst to consider the consequences, 
of the service. It stresses performance. In addition to encompassing 
workload Measures. Use of It leads to indicators that can be related 
to alternative conceptions of equity. 

For every urban service, resources are required. In systems 
model terms, resources commonly are referred to as ^aputs. Tht ser-_ 
vice delivery framework Is diagrammed In Figure 1. Examples of types 
of service Indicators are shown In Table 1, Resources are money, 
Sersonnel. facilities, and equipment. f ""ful measure of resources 
often Is expenditures. For police services, manpower Indicators are 
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FIGURE 1, StPvice^nalyHs Framework 
Each service has o&lectlves 
Involving 

Serving pbpu^^tlO" Influencing social cdndltloris 

by using 
R esources 

(expenditures, personnel, facilities, equipment) 
and engaging in 
Activities 
(time frequency and duration) 
having 
ResaJts 

(direct consequences-^intended and unintended-- 
and especially use of services— amount, rate, 
and reasons) 

and leading to 

Jmpacts^ 

(changes in social conditions) 
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TABLE 1 . Exafflpl^es-ef -SeFvlce-J Kdi eators 



Data for specific indicators and Impacts of resources, 
activities, results are obtained by gathering field 
data about services and facilities and by conducting 
surveys of citizens. 



Resources 



Activities 



Ra&ults 



Impacts 



Expenditures ($ per 1,000 population Or 100 households, 
$ per phenomenon, such as $ per serious crimes) 

Personnel (number per 1 ,000 population, number per 
phenomenon, such as number per serious crimes) 

Equipment (patrol vehicles per 1000 serious crimes) 

Frequency (intervals between the appearance oh a 
block of police on routine patrol) 

Duration (response time for police from receipt of 
call for service to arrival on scene) 

Intended consequences (arrests per 100 serious 
crimes reported) 

Uhihtehded consequences (complaints about unnecessary 
use of force per 100 arrests for serious crimes) 

Use of services by amount (number of calls for 
service per week) 

Use of services by rate (number of calls for . 
service per week per pOjiUlation in service area) 

Use of services by reasons (percentage of persons 
not calling the police for assistance because they 
believe the police would take too long to respond 
to the call for service) 



Changes in social conditions (partially identifiable 
using experimentation or elaborate and complex 
calculations) 
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especially Important. How many! Patrolmen are there per 1,QQ0 popula- 
tlbPi per ibb total crimes; pe^ ^50 serious crimes? 

The actlvltl es of the ur^^n service system are the ways In which 
the resources are used. PoUc^^n patrol streets and respond to 
calls for service. Activi t1 es ai^Q sometimes referred to as processes. 
In systems model terms. Actlvit ^^e more difficult^to measure than 
are resources, they Involve motion, change, action. They do not stand 
still A sound camera can recO''^l how a policeman makes an arrest. _ 
Ah analyst working from pollceTecords may be able to do no better than 
Identify the response time (th^ time from the moment the request for 
service was r«5ceived until the; '^Qtnent the police arrived at the^scene). 
Sometimes, even response time not be available. The analyst may 
be required to rely on frequency ^j^^ duration measures. __For example, 
how many hours are devbted to /-Isponding to calls for police^ service 
In a particular district? HoW ^'^equently is a street patrolled during 
an 8 p.m. to 4 a.m. shift? 

Resultiare what happens |s a direct consequence of activities of 
the service delivery system, ^^sylt indicators areessentiaV in ^ 
measuring the extent to which se^ice objectives are being achieved. 
How much stolen property has ^een recovered? How many people are 
satisfied with police response tl^e to citizen calls for assistance? 
these measure results of the se^y^-eg. jt is important to note that _ 
results are not always Intended. Objectives usually are not achieved 
completely. Some cases may be, ciga^ed by a*-*-"*, but the_persons 
arrested may sue occasionally false arrest and win. Thus, analysts 
should try to include ind1cato''S unintended, as well as of intended, 
consequences . 

It also is important to noU that consequences often_are not 
solely, perhaps not even prfm^^ly, a result of the effect! venesi^of 
the service system. Some patrol districts may have a higher crime 
rate because the population h|S high levels^of ^poverty and unemployment 
These causal relationships, opQurse, should be taken into account 
when remedial action is consio^'^^d. 

The imoact of a service be defined as the difference between 
results gllHhe existence oO^e service and the conditions that wcu 
exist in^he absence of the service. This difference is very f ffi^"^^ 
lo identify. What would the '^''Itne rate be if there were no police? 
How would property values change if there was no public police 
protection? 

When one talks about the contrast between the presence and absence 
of a service, the impact of the service probably Is great, although^ 
Estimating the impact accurate ir difficult. What Is the impact on 
the cHme rati of a 5 percent n^rease in the police.force? How many 
people will change their decislo^ about where to live because of a 5 
pSCent increase In police expenditures? An uncommon wizardry is 
needed to divine accurate ans^e^^ ^o these puzzles. 
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the:^best way of Identifying service Impacts arid service results 
Is by experimentation. Experlmentatlori Involves cbmpar1sdri_between 
two or more situations differing. Ideally, only In the procedure that 
Is applied to them. The difference might be Increasing police patrol 
1ft one district and decreasing It In another. Measurements are takeri 
of relevant Indicators before the experiment, preferably several times 
over a substantial period, and after the Introduction of the new 
procedure* again preferably several times. The aim of the experiment 
Is to Identify differences In the measuranent findings and to be able 
to relate these differences to the change In the experimental condi- 
tions. Isolating differences Is difficult In the real world, because 
two or more situations never are Identical In all respects other than 
the experimental variables. Nor do situations hold stilly As time 
passes, conditions charigii other than the experimental conditions. 
Therefore, ideritifyirig the new procedure as the cause of the changes 
measured cafiribt be done with certainty.' Isolating effects Is much mor( 
difficult with Impacts than with results* since social conditions can 
be influenced by so many variables Other than those that are service- 
related. Because of the difficulty of measuring service Impacts, 
service distrlbutibri analysis should rely on Indicators of resources, 
activities, and results. 



Ci^fcl^en Surveys 

Surveys of citizens may be used to obtain inforitiation about the 
results of services. 0p1ri1bris may be the best Information available 
about some results of services. Irifbrraatiori about use may be obtained 
in surveys. People can be asked how bfteri they have contacted the 
police for assistance. These findings can be used to supplement the 
irifbrmation contained In police departinerit records. 

People also can be asked for their general opiriibri about services. 
Dpiriibris of citizens can be an Indirect result of service character1sti( 
He use the term indirect result because a number of forces may irifluenci 
bpinioris about services. These Include feelings of trust in government 
confidence about being treated fairly, and attitudes toward authority. 
Admiriistratbrs may believe police services are being delivered effec- 
tively, based on performance Indicators such as those referred to 
earlier. Residents may have a different opinion. Qpinibns may not be 
the same iri all parts of the jurisdiction. Opinions may be consistent 
with the perfbrmarice measures, or they may be Inconsistent. Sometimes 
aSnlriistratively useful iriformation may be obtained^ Such Irifbrmation 
may be useful iri makirig decisions about priorities among different 
services, about where to 1 rives t resources geographically, arid about 
how to modify public infbrmatiOri programs. However, when bpinibni 
data differ from other data about resources, activities^ and results, 
the objective nbn-bpiniori data should be emphasized in making decisions 

Opiniori iridicatbrs also nied iriterpretation. Suppose, for example 
that resident satisfactibri with police is much lower in one neighborhood 
than in other neighborhoods. How should this be Interpreted, if the 
indicators of resources and results seem to describe a service pattern 
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contrary to the res1dentsLop1n"1ons?^0rie expUh^ could be^tbat^ 
tfieir expectations are higher than those of people in. other neighbor- 
hoods. Therefore, they are less satisfied eveh^though they receive 
better services. Another Interpretation could be that they are dis- 
affected from government. In general, they expect to receive Inferior 
services. Therefore* they conclude that whatever level of service^ 
they receive must be Inferior to services received elsewhere. What 
action should be taken? The problem may be more one of public gela- 
tions than of service delivery. It could be approached in that way. 
This possible pattern of findings also suggests that opi nlon^measures 
used In Isolation from performance measures have the potential or 
leading to questionable conclusions. 

bper^tionalizioq^ Conceptions Of Equity 

Equity concepts should be related to categories of indicators 
(resources, activities, and results) for analyzing service distribution 
patterns Service distribution refers hire to the geographic pattern. 
Equity concepts often apply to individuals. Analytical methods may 
discrlbe services distributed to individuals. In practice, however, 
bollce services are delivered to areas and to those who request ser- 
vices. Therefore, geographic analysis Is the only practical way of ^ 
analyzing police se?vi?es. Considerations of cost reinforce the practl- 
callty of Geographic analysis. Indicators of need, such as income _^ 
data, can be used to supplement population, household, age, and^racial 
data for describing geographic areas. Techniques 

graphic areas for analytic purposes are discussed later in this chapter 

Earlier, five conceptions of equity were described briefly. _Tfies( 
are equity based on equality, need, danand, preference and willingness- 
to-pay The categories of analysis resources, activities, and results 
descHbed here can be used to give concrete meaning to these equity con- 
cepts. The Importance of making equity concepts concrete can bf^ 
illustrated with equity as equality. .Equity as^equallty cou demean 
that MHAl reso urces per capita should be provided. For police, it 
coul d^^that patrolmen should be distributed so that each neigh- 
borhood receives the same number of patrolmen Pe[^ 1.0 JO ''esl dents ^ 
Equity as equality also could mp^n that, egaa^l. activities per capita, 
should be provided. For police. It could mean that response nme ^ 
Should be approximately equal In each neighborhood Equity as equality 
also could Sean that p^mI results P^r capita, should be provided. For 
police. It could mean that el earanci rates tor burglaries and robberies 
are equal, or within a small range of variation. In each polce pre- 
cinct There are a number of Indicators of resources, activities, 
and re^sults that can be used to analyze P°11ce serv ces, Each equity 
concept (equality, need, danand, preference, and willingness-to-pay) 
needs to be operational i zed In terms of these analytical categories. 

These categories of Indicators provide a means for administrators 
to compare their concepts of equity with service distribution^ 
pattern as It exists. Analysis and interpretation ^^^^se indicators 
can be Included In the decision-making process as changes In depart- 
Sentaf Jroiedure. programs, operating budgets, and capital expenditures 
are considered. XVIii.B.lsSir 
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Indicators of Serv4£ € Distri Dut4on 

Heasureneht indicators are needed in order to deterniine how police 
services are distributed. The indicatorsof resources, aetivlties, and 
results and impacts can then be compared across districts. These cbm- 
parisQhs can be used by public officials to trace the Iraplieatibhs of 
the decision rules employed to distribute services and to determine 
the ebnceptibh of equity Implicitly embodied in the rule. Analysisbf 
service indieatbrs on a comparative basis can also provide informatibn 
on who is getting what arid how the existing pattern can be changed ^ 
to achieve a more equitable distribution of police services. Table 2 
presents indicators of service distribution for resources, activities, 
results, and Impacts. 



TABLE 2, Police Service Indicators 



Indieatbrs by Measurement Catego^y^ 
Resources 



flata Source 



Number of patrblmeri arid investigators 
per 1,000 residerits/distrlcts and beats. 

(2) Nuraberof patrblmeri arid iriyestigators 
per 160 total reported arid actual crimes/ 
districts arid beats. 

(3) Number of patrblmeri and irivestigators 
per Idd reported arid actual Serious Personal 
and Property (Part I) crimes/districts and 
beats . 

(4) Number of patrblmeriarid Irivestigators 
per 10b total calls for service/districts 
and beats. 

Activities 

(ij Heari police response time to all calls 
for service/districts and beats. 

(2) Meari police response time to each^^ 
category of calls for service (burglaries, 
robberies, theft* requests for iriformation, 
assault, suspicious person)/districts and 
beats . 



Department records 
bepartmerit records 

Departmerit records 



Department records 



Department records 
Department records 



(3) Percent bf police response times greater 
than X riumber of minutes for each category 
of calls for service/districts and beats. 



Department records 
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Resu I ts 

(1) Number of arrests per 100 total crimes, 
actual and reported/districts and beats. 

_(2) Number of arrests per 100 Serious^ 
Personal and Property crimes, actual and 
reported/districts and Beats. 

(3) Number of cases cleared per 100 total 
crimes, actual and reported/districts and 
beats. 



per 100 Serious 
actual and 



(4) Number of cases cleared 
Personal and Property crimes , 
reported/districts and beats. 

(5) Percentage of stolen property (dollar 
value) subsequently recovered/districts and 
beats . 



Department records 
Department records 

Department records 

Department records 

bepar-bnent records 



Impacts 

(1) Number of total reported and a 



crimes per 1,900 res 
beats . 



I r c^ui «CtUal 

1 dents /districts and 



(2) Number of reported and actual Serious 
Personal and Property crimes per 1 ,000 
residents/districts and beats. 



Departinent records, 
victimization survey 



Department records , 
victimization survey 



seven service indicators are suggested here.^numbers of pat^^^^ 

numbers of investigators, response time. ^''S'rHS r^t.. Police 
r.^^r.sn>aao nf ctolpn Drobertv recovered, and crime rates. Konce 

Instances of response time. Hdweverj these data often^are not analyze 
n ^I^S^df geopapfilc c^^^ within the jurisdiction. Each of 

theseliti items Is fundamental to understanding the service distri bu- 
??onpf??lrn If resources do not permit gathering each, then response 
time should be the first to Be dropped. 



Discussion of the Indicatoi-s 



acti yi ti es , resul ts . and 



Many Of the indicators of resources, activ - ^ ^ 

imoacts Usted in table 2 are available in police department records 
HoElver dlllon the actual rate of crime Will require victimization 
surveys! In many cities, police anallysts wil no^t^ avejufficient 



that 
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surveys be conducted on a periodic basis; In many cities i the costs 
may be prohibitive. However, distributional analysis can rely on 
Indicators that are less expensive to gather and analyze; 

At a minimum, data should be collected on the number of patrblnieri 
and investliators per 1,000 residents, per 100 reported crimes (by type) 
arid per 100 calls for service. For activities . information should be 
gathered oh mean police response time to calls for service, the percent 
of response times greater than X number of minutes (for each category_ 
of call), and the number of calls for service per 1,000 residents^ For 
results, essential iridicators are number of arrests and clearances per 
1 00 crimes (by type) and percent Of stolen property (dollar value) 
recovered.: Essential impact indicators are the number of crimes (by 
type) per 1,000 residents. 

Distributional analysis can assist public officials in making 

decisidhs about police department operations. In order to aid in 

decislqn-makihg, cdmparisohs of indicators should be made across police 
districts and beats. These comparative data can be used by public 
officials to ascertain the ebhsequehces of the decision rules employed 
to distribute police services. For example* distributional information 
collected and analyzed across police districts can be used to provide 
answers to the following questions: 

1. If police manpower (patrol officers and investigators) is 
assigned on the basis of equality (equal number per 1 ^000 residents , per 
district, per square mile j, what are the consequences of this decision 
rule? That Is, how many more patrolmen would some districts receive if 
crime rates were used to allocate manpower? 

2. If police manpower Is assigned on the basis of demand (per 
number of calls for service), what are the distributional consequences? 
Do some districts generate more calls for service per 1^000 residents? 
Do high calls for service districts differ from low calls for service 
districts on the basis of race, wealth, and the number of crimes jjer 

1 ,000 residents? 

3. If manpower is assigned on the basis of need (crime rates), 
what are the distributional consequences? If crime rates determine 
resource distributions * are total crimes or the number of Serious 
Personal and Property crimes used as the measure of crime rates? 
Does the geographic distribution of total crimes differ from the 
distributibn of serious crimes? If total crimes are used to assign 
manpower, how would the manpower pattern differ If serious crime 
rates were atiplbyed to allbcate resources? Would same districts 
receive mbre manpower? WbUld bthers receive less? 

4. If vlctimlzatibh surveys are used to supplement reported crime 
data, what percentage of crimes (by category) are reported to the police 
Do some districts report a smaller percentage of crimes than others? Do 
these districts differ on the basis bf race and wealth? Would some 
districts receive more manpower than they now receive If victimization 
data rather than reported crimes were used tb distribute manpower? 
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5 If manpower is assigned oh tM basis of cai is ror servii.» smi. 

crlSle ratis. hrimortant.afe I''" °rj««„J»|*?^f is'srlmes pe^ 1 OOC 
ranks first in number of calls for service and third in crimes per i,uu(. 
?lsidents7while District B ranks first in crimes per 1,000 residents 
but third in number of calls for service, what percentage of available 
manpower does each district receive? 

6 How frequently are calls for service and crime data updated 
for distri??s and beats? Meekly. monthly . annually? ^fC^?"^;^^^ 
is manpower reallocated on the basis of changes^among districts in 
the number of calls for service and crime rates? 

7. Are arrest and clearance rates equal among districts? 
What is the variation? 

8 Are response times to each category of call s_^ for service 
equal among aistriets? What procedures are used ^ by the poll « 
ffi^nt to ensure tftat response times are equally distributed among 
districts? do some districts receive a slower response than others? 
Why? 

9. Do some districts exhibit higher arrest and clearance rates 
per 100 crimes (by category of crime) than other districts? Why? 

10 Is the percentage of stolen property eventually recovered 
(dollar value) reasonably equal among districts? Why? 

Distributional analysis can provide answers to these questions.^ 
aislHdS llsS generate sale calls for service. VIctlmlMtlor data 

IF S 

duce'a distributional pattern that differ j J^oj^^^SJ^a P^*''"^ 
officers and investigators on the basis of reported crimes. 

Distributional information can^lso be used to i^ 
citizen ODinlons about police performance and conduct. Attitudes _abou 
oil S sefvicis may bl influenced by factors other than the qua Ity of 
So cl services For example, negative opinions may be a function of^ 
cvn c'snowpl government. a«itSdes toward authority , and unreal is ti 
IxSectltlons about what the police can reasonably achieve in terms of 
crime control and reduction. 

However, dissatisfaction with police services ^may be justified if 
one district. In comparison with other districts, has: 

(1) A higher crime rate but an equal number of patrol officers 
arid Investigators. 
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(2) A lower arrest and clearance rate per lOO crimes. 



(3) Patrol officers who Initiate fewer crime prevention contacts 
with residents. 

(4) Patrol officers who are able to spend less time on active 



Data on_the dlstrlButibn of resoUrees and activities ^ In conjunc- 
tion with Information on citizen attitudes , can be used to plhpblht 
police districts that may be receiving Inferior services . Analysis 
may reveal that the decision rulesemployed to distribute services 
should be changed In order to achieve a more equitable pattern of 
service distribution. 



Geographic AnaTy^ij^ 

In order to be useful, police service indicators should be cbllecti 
and analyzed on a geographic basis. Geographic analysis requires servl^ 
areas. .Police districts, beats, or precincts can be used for this pur- 
pose. The Indicators of police services can bestandardized bh the ^ 
basis of pbpulatlon for each service area (districts , beats » precincts ) 
The characteristics of the population (race, Incpme) can then be 
related tb the sirvice indicators and comparisons can be made across 
service areas. . The relatibnships among resources , activities , and 
results fbr different service areas can be analyzed. 

Two gebgraphic Units can be used in establishing service areas for 
police services. These are the census tract and the census block. The 
primary advantage of using tracts and blocks is that tract and block- 
boundaries and data are readily available. However, the use of these__ 
geographic units requires careful attention to several problems. First 
census tracts may hot be hbraogehebUs in terms of density, race, and 
income. -One partof the tract may bewhitei middle-class, and sparsely 
populated while another part may be black, poor* and densely populated. 
Since blocks are much smaller geographic Units than tracts, block 
data shouldbe compared with tract data in order tb determine the 
degree to which the population within the service area varies on the 
basis of race and Income. 

Suppose that the public official wants tb know if black areas 
receive the same number of patrolmen per 160 reported crirnes as white 
heighborhodds. If part of a police district is predbminately black 
while another part is predominately white, the analyst's ability 
tb cbmpare districts that differ onthe basis of race in regard to 
resburce distribution will be impaired. Homogeneous service areas 
permit the public official to determine whether black neighborhoods 
receive mbre or fewer resources than white neighborhoods. 
HeterogenebUs service areas do not, 

A second problem associated with the use of census data is that 
this information may be outdated. Population shifts may produce a 



patrol . 
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change In the character1st1cs,5f,theJbpdUt1on residing ?Rn^l".U-^J 
boundaries. This problem Is considerably less^severe In those cities 
where tract Irifbhitatlon Is updated on a periodic basis. 

A third prbblem Is encountered when service areas (districts. _ 
beats orecincts) split service areas. For example, suppose that a_ 
police §?ltr?ct includes two entire census tracts^and parts of^several 
others Since tract data are available only for the entire tract. _ 
sSlIt tracts present a problem for the analyst, ,This problem can^be^ 
dealt with In two ways. First, an estimate can be^made of the popuU- 
tlon for that portion of attract Included In the^servlce area If the 
total tract population Is 8.000 and If one-fourth of the tract Is 
included. It Is estimated that 2,000 persons live in the split portion. 

This procedure assumes that the tract.population is uniformly 
distributed and that the characteristics of the population (race, 
iricomei are evenly distributed as well. Given these assumptions, the 
ig"regkrpopulation characteristics av^ '"'i^'t bl'.^k 

Ian biused for the tract portion. If the tract.is 3e^percentbl ack 
InS Sas a median family Income of $8,500. it is assumed that the . 
Dortion of the tract population included in the service area exniDits 

characteristics However, these assumptions may not be 
JS??d ' If the population is not evenly distributed and/or homogeneous 
?n teinns bf race and income, these estimations will be misleading. 

The alternative procedure is to use block data. Jach census tract 

There are disadvantages assbciated with the use of block^data. 
They are cumbersome and time-consuming to wbrk with. ^ 
number of overlays and calculations are ''^quired to accurately match 
hfnrlk with a bbrtioh bf a tract. Data are sometimes missing for 
indiv du 1 b?ockl! Hilslng data.agaln ^^qul re^ that estimations^ e 
made. Block information is l^n^l^ed to popu ation. g^^^er of blacks, 
and median value.of owner occupied housing units. Data on income 
and poverty levels are not available. 

When service areas split "nsus pets the choice betwee^n^ 
estimation procedure and the "se of block data is, in part, ^_choice^^_^ 

?l?fin1qSe can Se determined. If the margin of error is acceptable 
analysts will be able to take advantage of the richness of data avail- 
Ible for tracts. If the margin of error is unacceptable, block data 
will be required. 
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FeOTNOTES 



1. _Dqnald T. GaiSpbell arid dultan C. Stanley ^ E|perim6nt§l apd 
Qu*ci.Exper-fmenta3^esjgns fongeseareh j (Ghicagd; Rarid McNally & 
Co. ]U3)i Harry^|!', iatry* Richard E. Winnie, and Ddhald H. FUk, 
Practical Pro gpam^a^oattoniifoF-State and boeal ^Geverrimeht Officials j 
(Washington, O.C.:^ The Urban Institute, 1973); Garol H. Belss^ 

E val uatlofMtes eareh^ , (Englewood Cliffs, H.6.: Prehtlee-Hal 1 , Inc., 

jmr : ~ 

2. these five conceptions of equity are discussed extensively In 
Chapter 2 of Hiniam H. Lucy and Kenneth R. Mladenka, Eyitty and Urban 
Service blstrlbutlon. (Hashlngtoii, D.C.: National Training and Develop 
iTient Service, 1978). 

3. One study found that the tnargin of error involved in these 
estimations was only 10 percent. See Donald M. Fisk, Hafry P. Hatry, 
Kathleen Hudak, Kenneth Hebb. and Robert Flore. How- Effec tive Are Y o ur 
Conrniuhlty Recreation Services? (The Urban Insti tute: Washington, 
D.C., 1973). 
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CHAPTER 4. MANASEHENT STRATEGIES 



What should be done with the concepts of equity and decision rules 
and the methods of distributional analysis? Why are they important? 
Who should use them and how should they be used? These questions^have 
been addressed to some extent in preceding chapters. Rere^we will 
examine them, stressing the action contexts in which deeis ions ^should 
be made. This final chapter will be organized to cover the following 
topics; 

How can distributional analysis be used in setting goals? 

What decisioh-makirig sequence should city managers and mayors 
engage In to evaluate the equity of service distribution in their 
communities? 

How can decision rules and service indicators be selected to 
facilitate implementation of equity Concepts for police services? 



Setting Goals 

Establishing goals is one of the most difficult tasks that govern- 
ment idiSlh1strat§rs^ face. ,0ne,occasion when this d^^ 
apparent is when administrators try to analyze^ the effectiveness of 
DOblic services. Even if^lndicators of effectiveness can be agreed^ 
upon, the problan of how much of a particular indicator Js,a sign of 
satisfactory performance Is perplexing. How many arrests,per_100 _ 
lliines rlpbrtid are enough? HoW fast should police response_t me be? 
Reference to standards set outside the cbSriunlty may be hilpfuT^tn 
answering these questions. But reference to standards determined 
Inllde Se SIslunity is essentiaU Qne basis for establish ng stan- 
dards Is ah equity and service distribution perspective. Public 
olflllals Sh^?; decide the extent.to which^services should move toward 
or away from, equal distribution among 'ielghborboods. If there is to 
be variation among neighborhoods, how much should there be? Why 
should variation be tolerated, accepted, or sought? 

GeheFal distributional goals can be.es tab! Ished without^ systeinatlc 
data analysis. But specif<c goals should be based on analysis of the^ 
dirtrlButfIn Mtyn. ?ub1ic%fficial^ 

how much of what. They should decide whether the variation that exists 
IS acSeptabte or not and then set goals for reducing the variation or 

fir perpetuating it. Is a 5G percent ^flj^^.t^S" ^",^''^^5*,^"fr, 'Tl 
Dolice districts acceptable? What should be done, to reduce it? Is a 
25 percent variation in police response time acceptable? 
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Goals of this type are useful in a sys^terti of management by. objec- 
tives. If a management by objectives system is going to be useful , 
objectives need to be established In teniis that len^ themselves to 
identifying policies and procedures that will help achi eve the objec- 
tives. Evaluation of effectiveness in achieving distributional 
objectives also is feasible^ Gathering and analysis of data to describe 
the service distribution pattern, establishing management objectives » 
and evaluating effectiveness in achieving objectives are parts of a 
management strategy. 

It is not sufficient to declare that the goal of the police depart- 
ment is to reduce crime. This goal is of little value because it does 
not permit the public official to answer the following questions: 

1. Do some neighborhoods receive more police services than other 
neighbor hoods? 

2. Do the poor receive mors than the rich? Do whites receive 
more than blacRs. 

3. If some rieighbbrhobds receive more police services than other 
neighborhoods, is this pattern justified? Why? 

4. Does an increase in crime disproportionately burden some 
neighborhoods? Does a decrease disproportionately benefit other 
neighborhoods? 

5. Do all citizens have an equal opportunity to take advantage 
of police services? 

6. Are police servi^ceS- distributed on the basis of equality 
(resources, activities, results), need or demand? Why? Is this pattern 
equi table? 

7. Should a budget increase for police be sp-nt to hire more 
investigators or to provide more patrolmen to handle routine calls for 
assistance? 

Distributional analysis of service patterns can help provide 
answers to thera and many other questions. The information can^ be used 
to guide budget preparations and to make changes in departmental 
bjierati bns . 

Although the data gathering process will be most efficient if data 
are gathered to serve several purposes, in some instances administrators 
may gather data solely to analyze service distribution equity. What 
should trigger this decision. When should administrators decide to _ 
gather and analyze data for the purpose of evaluating service equity? 

The most important situations in which administrators should gather 
and analyze data to evaluate the equity of service distribution are: 
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1, When they believe that ah important aspect of police services 
may be distributed in ways which they consider inequitable, but they 
are not sufficiently confident of their position. 

2 When they believe there is a reasonable chance that a change 
can be'brought about, if their beliefs about service inequities prove 
to be accurate. 

3. When a substantial number of complaints have been made about 
allegedly inequitable service delivery. 

4. When they believe one or more hiighborhoods may be the victims 
of many inequities in service distribution. 

When any of these four conditions exist, administrators should^- 
cbnsidir having data about the relevant aspects °;f service_ distribution 
gathered and analyzed. Data analysis decisions should be based on the 
following considerations: 

1. Which data items are most directly focused on resolving the 
beliefs of administrators about possible police service inequities. 

2. Which data items can be gathered at least cost. 

3. Which data items will aid the most in meeting related policy- 
making needs, such as heeds for capital programming, evaluation of 
service effectiveness* and- management by objectives. 

Oec i s i on-Maki hn Sequenci 

When ah admihistratbr wants to involve himself in distributional 
issues, he muirdo so in a sequence of actions,, pile^sequenCes will^ 
vlry some from situation to situation, the steps described below are a 
reasonable sequence to follow. 

1. Determine the decision rules that are used to distribute the 
service. 

Obtain written statements from police department officials 
detailing the decision rules that are used.,^ . 
Example: Police patrol officers are deployed so^ that at 
least 90 percent of the time a patrol car is available 
to respond to calls for service. 



a. 



b. 



If a particular aspect of service distribution Is in- 
fluenced by more than one decision rule, then_obta1n a 
statanent from department officials in which they rank 
the rules ihat influence the decision in the order of 
their importance. ^ - - =, 

Example: The first decision T*^!^ ^" "flf 
manpower is to give priority to areas with high rates 
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of reported crime. The second decision rule Is to give 
priority te those areas eligible on the first criteria 
where the level of calls for police assistance Is high. 

c. Qbtain supplementary stateliieiitSj If riecessaryi explain- 
ing why and under what circumstances other factors may 
Influence decisions or circumstances when the rank order 
of decision rules may be different. ^ 

Example: ^Sorae police districts Include a large territory 
and are sparsely populated. In this ease, more patrol 
manpower will be assigned to adequately patrol the area 
than if crime rates and calls for service alone were 
employed to distribute manpower. 

2. Evaluate the implications of using these decision rules. 

a. What conception, or conceptions, of equity do the decision 
rules reflect? - - - ^ - 

Example: The decision rule about deploying pqli^ce patrol 
officers so that a patrol car is available for response 
to 90 percent or more of requests for service reflects 
a denihd concept of equity. The emphasis Is on response 
to all callSi rather than establishing priorities. 

b. Estimate who tends to benefit from the use of these 
decision rules based Oh: ^ jj:::^zz :: 

— Seheral teridericies that the use of this conception of 
equity has, drawing on the discussion in Chapter 2 about 
the implications of equity concepts. , ^ 
Example: If police patrol officers are distributed based 
on FBI index crime rates i one can expect that:mpre police 
will be assigned to low income areas because crime rates 
usually are higher there. 

—Specific tendencies which seem to apply to the distribu- 
tion of a particular service in this specific community. 
Example^ The specific pattern that will occur by basing 
police patrol officer distributioh oh FBI index crime 
rates or calls for service can be deterftjiried only by 
knowing the specific distribution of crime and calls 
for assistance In a cbmmuhlty. 

z 3, Decide whether you disagree with, or doubt the appropriateness 
ofi the decision rules that are used by considering: 

a. Which conception or conceptions of equity ybU believe 
should generally be applied to police services. 

b. Whether the decisipn rules are consistent with this 
cdhception of equity. 

c. Whether you believe the consequences of using the 
decision rules are desirable. 
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4 If you question the apP'^o^riatehess Pf the decision rules, 
discuss your concerns with your* st^ff ind with police department 
officials. Discuss: 

a. Whether your concerns justified; 

b. What additional stePs to take, such as adopting new 
decision rules, l^l^^tlfylng decision rales used In 
other communities, ^n^i gathering and analyzing data 
about service d1st>*l5ut1dn In your community. 

5. If you are convinced that changes should be made, adopt revised 
decision rules after: 



a 



Deciding which conception of equity should be applied. 



b. Deciding what general distribution of benefits is 
appropriate. 

c. Deciding what decision rules would best achieve the 
distribution sought. 

d. Reviewing the impH^5t16ns of the proposed decision 
rules for total co^tj ohit cost, service effectiveness, 
administrative practicality, and political ramifications. 

An additional optional steP Would be to consider the decision 
rules that are used in other bcmmunltles, by referring to the dis- 
cussion of decision rules in an ^Irller chapter, and/or by contacting 
officials in other comnunitles. 

Selecting Decision Rules tg^ glltftAB^^ and Indicators to Monitor, 4quit^ 
Concepte for Police Services 

The discussion of a sugge^N decision-making sequence^makes clear 
the value of carefully Integratl Jo of equity concepts^ decision 
rules, and service indicators, ^he value of this approach can be 
illustrated in another way. SUPPose that the equity concepts one 
wishes to apply to an aspect of^Pol ice services^have been select^^^^^ 
Decision rules to imp! anent thOSe equity concepts then^ can be den- 
tif Id The Indicators of servic^ distribution that will facilitate 
jidgments about the appropriaPnjls of the If^^^entation Of the equity 
concept also are rather readily discerned. An example will illustrate. 

Let us say that police services will be distributed on the basis 
of th^ equity concepts of need an^, demand. What decision rules^wi 11 
implement both of these equity concepts 1n,«^«fsonab e way? Though 
not the only possibilities, the following decision rules would be 
Jeasonable ones to use in impie-n^ntlng these two equity concepts. 
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1. Distribute police patrol officers roughly 1n proportion to 
crime rates for FBI Index crimes (heed). 

2. Respond to all calls for service (demand). 

3. Distribute Investigators roughly In prbporti to FBI Iridex: 
crime rates, or, when available, distribute investigators in jaropbrtion 
to FBI index victimization rates (heed). 

__Tfiese three decision rules probabl^y are the most important influ- 
ences on the di s tri bu ti on of poUce scrvi ces . They prbvi de that demands 
(requests for service) will be responded to, but they prbvidemore 
pqliceservices per capita In high crime (need) areas. Investigators 

are supposed to develop evidence sufficient to make arrests. These 

personnel woul d be di s tri bu ted 1 n proportl on to reported crime rates , 
or, if available, in proportion to actual victimization rates. 

The following Indicators of resources, activities, and results 
would enable public officials to determine whether the equity concepts 
of need and demand are being implemented. 

1. Police patrol officers per 100 annual FBI index crimes per 
service district (resource indicator). 

2. Investigatbrs per 100 annual FBI index crimes per service 
district (resource indicator). 

3. Average response time per service district and range of 
response times by percent distributions per service district (activity 
indicators ) . 

4. Arrest rates for FBI index crimes per service district 
(result Indicator). 

5. ebmplaihts about response time and response quality per 
service district (result indicator). 



These five indicatbrs would enable admihistratbrs to deterniine 
hqwpatrol officer and investigator distributibh corresponded to 
crime ratesj and, if available, victimizatibh rates (heed). Frbm^ 
the respqnsetime and cqmplaint_data, one can evaluate whether calls 
are being responded to rapidly enqugh_ (dpand)^_ From the arrest rate 
data, one can evaluate whether thequalltyqf pqllce wqrR and the 
results of that police work are proportiqnate to the crime rates (need). 
Thus, the data enable administrators to assess whether the equity 
concepts of need and demand are being implemented in ways they 
believe to be appropriate. Administratqrs will n to decide hqw 
much variation among service districts is acceptable. Thereis ho 
formula for this Judgment. National professional organizations 
have not proposed guidelines. 

the point is that once the subject of concern is clearly ^i^ 
fled, such as how to distribute police patrol manpower, the data 
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useful for making that dec1s-1on also ^an be Identified clea^^ 
lintaaps between concepts of equity, decision rules, and indicators 
If cS«?rp eaH be Identified by careful thought and systematic atten- 
tfon What iSokl ike a complex, even esoteric subject when examined 
aBstractly* becomes readily Sanageable when specific decisions are 
confronted. 

A Final Wo^ 

Why bother with evaluating the equity of urban service distribution? 

The distribution of services is the principal determinant of who 
receives the benefits of local government activities. That is ample 
reason to analyze and evaluate service distribution. 

departments are doing, why they are doing it, and what the conse 
queriees of departmental decisions are. 

Qbtaining more information is one method oM"creas1ng Jnfluence 
.nrt r^ntrel Other Steps are helpfuU Equity concepts should be 
understoSS.' ThrpIlrpoTe of the methodological framework for selecting 
indicators heeds to be grasped. 

fipricion rules constitute the heart of the prqcess^of influence 
.nd contro SerVice dirtribution consequences are deter^ by 
decisiofrules Admlnirt^^ who want to evaluate service^equity 
anl who want to increase their influence over service distribtrtion 
consequences Jhould focus their attention on decision rules. 
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